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PREFACE. 


Thk object of the following dissertation is to 
do justice to the internal evidences of Christ¬ 
ianity, by disincumbering them of the weight of 
that class of objections, which, though in j)opular 
discussion generally considered as affecting the 
cause of revelation exclusively, stand in reality 
in no need of refutation, for the plain and simple 
reason that they arc applicable in exactly the 
same degree to every possible modification of 
religion whatever. There is certainly much 
confusion of idea disjilayed iu the mode by 
which Sceptics for the most part make their 
assaults upon the credibility of revelation. Of 
the arguments alleged by them, far the greater 
proportion will usually be found to militate 
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agaiust princi])les already admitted by them¬ 
selves, wliilst almost all of them consist of iso¬ 
lated and desultory attacks upon some detached 
])()int of belief, rarely, if ever, at the same time 
taking an enlarged and iin])artial survey of the 
antagonist diflicnlties which attach to the op- 
])osite view of the same cpiestion. It is obvious, 
however, to (n-ery ])crson who has 7)aid the 
slightest attention to the topics of theology, that 
f)bjections which, when considered separately, 
a))pcar perfectly unanswerable, may often lose 
the greater part of their power of embarrassment 
when taken as integral .portions of a complex 
system, and even, when viewed as a coimter- 
])oise to other pro])ositions not less formidable, 
may contribute rather to the removal than the 
suggestion of doubt. Natural no less than re¬ 
vealed religion, in fact, consists of a mass of 
startling ])roblems, each of which individually 
appears pregnant with insuperable difHculty, 
and yet, between the counteracting forces of 
which our faith, whether as philosojdiical Tlie- 
ists or as devout Christians, must be content to 
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preserve its balance. Nothing, accordingly, is 
so easy of achievement as the task undertaken 
by the infidel, provided his object be to become 
the assailant, lie has only to limit the discus¬ 
sion to one single view of a necessarily complex 
subject, and the perplexities which immediately 
suggest themselves will, of course, so long as 
W'e confine ourselves to the same restricted 
mode of defence, exceed our moans of disentan¬ 
glement. The obvious, and indeed the only 
remedy, for this s]iecies of misapprehension, to 
which the natural indolence and the less venial 
passions of mankind too easily dispose them, is 
that of acquiring, as much as possible, the habit 
of looking upon the subject matter of our reli¬ 
gious belief as an entire and connected whole ; 
and of considering no one proposition which it 
seems to involve as altogether inadmissible, until 
we have cautiously balanced it against that 
contradictory dogma which, in case of its rejec¬ 
tion, we shall be obliged to substitute in its place. 
It is surely, however, no breach of charity to 
assert, that the sceptical disputant against rc- 
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vclalioii rarely, if ever, proceeds to this length; 
and yet, until he has done so, it is certain that 
he has not given the grand question, which he 
takes upon himself to determine, the considera¬ 
tion which it deserves, and which it is fairly, 
in strict reasoning, capable of receiving. The 
object aimed at in the ensuing pages is, to 
expose the fallacy involved in this mode of 
argument. In so short a work, an attempt to 
give a general and connected view of the iu- 
teraal evidences of our faith must necessarily 
confine itself to the discussion of the more ge¬ 
neral and prominent topics. It will, however, 
answer its purpose if, by affording to the reader 
a comprehensive sketch of the main outline, it 
induces him to fill up the detail by pursuing 
tliat train of thought which the contem])lation 
of «o interesting a subject cannot fail to suggest. 
Even the most firmly grounded faith, in this 
life, being established rather upon a balance 
between conflicting difficulties than upon po¬ 
sitive demonstration, it follows, that the wider 
we make our intellectual range, in examining 
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the general system of Providence, the more we 
become familiarized with those astounding facts 
which form the basis of every possible theo¬ 
logical theory, and the less we are in conse- 
(pience disposed to be offended with what we 
find to bo rather the result of an incurable de¬ 
fect in our own intellectual apprehensions than 
a substantial refutation of our religious creed. 
It is thus that in proportion as we advance in 
practical knowledge, the more wo perceive the 
wisdom of that submission of the understanding 
in certain cases, the idea of which is so offen¬ 
sive to every beginner in the study of theology, 
but of which no person who, by laborious expe¬ 
rience, has learned the necessity of walking by 
faith, will be ashamed to make his profession. 
Certain, at all events, it is, that the denial of 
Christianity affords no escape whatever from 
most of the difliculties with which, in the hasty 
judgment of mankind, it stands almost exclu¬ 
sively charged. To every mind endued with 
the vital feeling of religion, sufficient evidence 
has been afforded by the mercy of the Creator 
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for every purpose of effective moral probation, 
however inadeejuate it may be for the gratifica¬ 
tion of mere curiosity: but the insatiable spirit 
of sce])ticism, if it will pursue its course rigor¬ 
ously .and consistenth' to the last, has in strict¬ 
ness no assignable resting ])lace or limit short of 
the hopeless extreme of Atheism itself. 
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WITH 


HUMAN REASON. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Thi' sentiments of Iteli^ion mUural to the human heart — The' 
Natural Reason unequal to the Investigation of remote Religions 
Truth—yt Revelation is therefore necessary—The authenticity 
of any presumed Revelation to he determined upon according to 
external and internal Evidcnce-^Christianity the only system of 
Religious Belief which is supported by any substantial weight 
of proof. 


All modifications of religious belief are, or at least 
profess to be, solutions, so far as our means of in- 
fonnation extend, of the apparent anomalies dis¬ 
cernible in the works of Divine Providence. As, 
then, that religion can only be the true one which 
really accords with those ^acknowledged facts in the 
physical and moral unitrfiTO, which are established 
by positive experiment, it necessarily follows, that 

B . 
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the true course for arriving at a correct system of 
belief, is that of studying our own nature carefully 
and impartially under every possible aspect; of ascer¬ 
taining its real and most prominent wants, and of 
determining which of the many theories ofl'ered to its 
choice, most satisfactorily accounts for the numerous 
perplexing circumstances which the most cursory 
survey cannot fail to recognize in the existing order 
of nature. The Christian dispensation will, we con¬ 
ceive, be found upon enquiry, to be the one which 
best—it would, in fact, be no exaggeration to say, 
which exclusively—answers to this test; and to shew 
that it docs so, will be the object of the following ob¬ 
servations. The question thus proposed for discus¬ 
sion is one of experiment, in the strictest meaning of 
the term ; the basis of the argument being not what a 
speculative imagination might suppose the constitution 
of the universe to have been, had God so willed it, but 
what it actually and demonstrably is. The conclusion 
at which, of course, we hope to arrive, will be, that upon 
that practical basis no consistent system of theological 
belief can be erected, excepting that for the posses¬ 
sion of which we arc indebted to tlie Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. If those remote and mysterious 
conclusions, which we derive from that Divine source, 
are found strictly to harmonize in all their parts with 
the facts previously established by the native facul¬ 
ties of our minds, the probability in favor of its pre- 

9 
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sumed authenticity is at once established:—if every 
other possible attempt at explication is found, upon 
examination, either to mis-state the primary truths of 
tile constitution of nature, or to fiiil in accounting for 
any of its startling anomalies, the probability thus 
assumed will amount to little short of certainty. 
Such is the'position which we trust that the Christian 
Rcvelatiori will bc found to occupy, if impartially 
examined, in the first place, as a system of doctrines 
consistent with itself, and with the acknowledged 
course of nature ; and, secondly, when contrasted 
with those various theories which have, from time to 
time, been urged by ingenious men in opposition to 
it. I'he question, we repeat, is one of strict experi¬ 
ment ; and being such, we shall commence our ob¬ 
servations by advancing such assertions only as pro¬ 
bably no religionists of whatever denomination will 
hesitate in admitting. 

No one fact, then, connected with the circum¬ 
stances of human nature would seem to be more 
completely established by experience than that con¬ 
tained in the Scriptural aphorism, that the heart of 
man is evil from his youth. This evil tendency is 
conspicuous, not merely in the gross vices and fero¬ 
cious habits of the savage, or in the unsubdued pas¬ 
sions of the comparatively ignorant members of more 
civilized communities, but under every, the most 
plausible modification of society in its highest state ol' 

B 2 
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artificial rcfinoment. The same selfishness of motive, 
the same worldlincss of feeling, the same concentra¬ 
tion of the thoughts upon the trifling interests and 
sensual gratifications of the present moment, with 
a reckless indifference for the higher principles of 
morals, however disguised by the conventional de¬ 
cencies of society, characterize our sjiecics to the last, 
wherever the strong external stimulant of religion is 
wanting. 

^’et, though such are the ordinary habits of our 
nature when left to itself, nothing, on the other hand, 
is more certain, than that the principle of religious 
feeling is also natural to man, and suggests to him 
one of his most prominent wants. Let his attention 
once be diverted from its usual channel by some 
strong moral excitement—let sickness or sorrow dis¬ 
sipate for a moment the illusions of tilt* bodily senses, 
—or the intellectual powers, whether from curiosity or 
some worthier motive, seriously occupy themselves in 
the* examination of the great questions connected 
with our first origin, and with our ultimate destina¬ 
tion, and a reverential feeling of devotion, accom¬ 
panied by a consciousness of his own responsible 
])osition, tiikes possession of him as a matter of course. 
'I'hat the sentiment thus roused is not the production 
of mere ignorance and superstition, is evident from 
the circumstance tliat the acutest understandings and 
the most exquisitely attempered dispositions are most 
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(lisj)os(‘(l to its influence. We have only to feel it in 
order to be unanswerably convinced of its Divine 
orifrin. The sensations thus excited are experi¬ 
mentally the noblest and the purest of .any that we 
are conscious of possessing. The uniform mode ol' 
their operation, in every variety of the human mind, 
is afjain another proof that they derive their origin 
from the regular course of our natural constitution, 
and not from the desultory suggestions of c<aj)rice. 
That, for instance, the examination of the wonderful 
structure of the universe Ifeads us necessarily, by a 
direct and unanswerable chain of inference, to the 
theory of an intelligent and self-existent First Cause ; 
that a like examination of our own intellectual opera¬ 
tions .and perceptions leads us as necessarily, to con¬ 
clusions favourable to the doctrine of the imma¬ 
teriality ’, and, therefore, probable immorUility of the 

• Kvory jiulKment which we can {wssibly form, after a care- 
fill exiuliination of the operation of our minds, lends us to 
conclusions perfectly irrecoiicUeable with the supposition of 
the soul’s materiality. Not one of the many plieiiomeiia of 
matter with w'hich we are acquainted has the slighte.st resem- 
hlaiicc to those of thought and consciousness. But the objection 
to.ti^e materialist theory does not terminate here. Admitting, 
what it would be a mere gratuitous assumption to admit, that sen¬ 
sation might possibly be the result of mere corporeal organiza¬ 
tion, we should still find ourselves unable to account for that 
conviction of our own singleness and individuality which aceoin- 
panics every exertion of our thoughts. Why, we should still 
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thinking principle within us, and that the feeling 
which we denominate conscience, will, in exact pro¬ 
portion to the degree in which we cultivate it, create 
a still increasing susceptibility of moral apprelien- 

ask, if the soul is but an assemblage of divisible parts mechanic 
caily adjusted, has not every sensory organ a di»tinct and peculiar 
consciousness exclusively and incommunicably its own ? What 
is the one indivisible entity which presides over the whole; 
which takes cognizance of, and pronounces judgment upon, the 
various animal and intellectual perceptions, and refers them all 
to itself? Se in uti popolo o in un csercito,” says Francesco 
Soave, ** un sente fame, uno sete, e questi ha caldo, e quel freddo, 
ed altri ha dolorc in una mano, altri in un piede u net petto o nel 
capo, chi diri iiiai che il popolo o Tcscrcito tanto insieme sia 
consapevole delle sensazioni che ha separatamentc ciascuno 
individuo’? 

“ Ne si pretenda che il paragone non vatga, perclid ogn’ uomo 
e qui separate da ngn*nUtn Imperocch^ nel cervello ancora, e 
in qualunque Esser composto, ogni minima parte ha uu’ esistenza 
cosi sua propria, e distinta, u separata d' ogni altra, come qua* 
lunque uomo in un popolo o in un’ esercito. 

Per qualunque verso dunque si prenda un Esser composto, e 
o si consider! nel suo tutto, o nellc sue parti, ^ sempre assoluta* 
mente impossibile, ch’ ei sla consapevole a se stesso di piu sen¬ 
sazioni e percezioni simultance. E poichd noi di questc simul- 
taiiee sensazioni e percezioni a noi medcsimi siam consapevoli 
realinen\e, ne vien d’ assoluta necessity, che oltre alia sostanza 
coinposta e materiale che forma il corpo, in noi debba esistere 
un’ altra sostanza diversa affatto da quella, ciod non composta, 
ma pura, unica, 8emp)ice,indivi8ibile,che i quella che chiamiamo 
unima o spirito,** 
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sions, and a consequent conviction of the imputability 
of our actions, are propositions, the truth of which it 
is impossible to deny. Man, therefore, may be said 
to jKissess two directly opposite characters, each of 
them in a certain sense equally natural: the one, 
that which exists of itself, prior to any regular system 
of moral cultivation, and which is almost exclusively 
swayed by animal instinct; the other, that which 
only waits to be called forth by habits of discipline, 
and which is sure to manifest itself the moment tliat 
circumstances become favorable for its development. 
Now, there assuredly can be no doubt which of these 
two dissimilar states is most worthy of our approba¬ 
tion, and most accordant with the presumed wisdom 
of Him who placed us in our present condition! The 
highest possible elevation to which we can attain 
under the former, is that of appareiftly inolfensive, and, 
perhaps, not altogether unserviceable, members of 
society, concealing the real selfishness of our dispo¬ 
sition by the conventional laws of decorum, and sub¬ 
duing our natural ferocity by a sense of its inex¬ 
pediency, but with a strict limitation of all our hopes 
and fears within the narrow limits of human life: 
whilst under the latter, not only every external 
action, but also every internal thought, is restrained 
by an efficient control, and, instead of merely tem¬ 
poral and inferior motives of conduct, others qf a 
most vivid and unearthly character are substituted. 
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ample in their scale and character as eternity it¬ 
self. 

Still, however, whilst such is the general capability of 
religious impression which we derive from our natural 
constitution, it by no means follows from any neces¬ 
sary deductions of our reasoning powers, what ought 
to “be. the peculiar form and modification of that 
system of belief which alone deserves to fall under 
the Tiigh designation of true reli^on. That which 
has reference to the system of the whole universe 
and to the essential attributes of tlie Almighty mind 
itself, is obviously incapable of being measured by 
the mere human intellect, tiiking for its rule and 
standard the few facts supplied by its very limited 
experi^fnee in this world. We may follow up infer¬ 
ence after inference, cautiously deducing remoter and 
less palpable truths .from those primary ones, which 
iue more immediately the result of our personal ex¬ 
perience. But the enquiry very soon leads us beyond 
tlie utmost verge of legitimate human knowledge. 
We feel, indeed, with the most unhesitating certainty, 
that die stake of our happiness is in some way or 
other interwoven with those undeveloped mysteries 
which we strive to penetrate, but we are acquainted 
itith no natural instruments by which we can arrive 
•at diem. A powerful instinct urges us forward, but 
our bewildered reason strives in vain to keep pace 
with it. A correct system of religion again, having. 
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as was just now observed, reference to the real cir- 
eunistanees of nature, it follows as a matter of course, 
that some one modification of doctrine must be not 
only superior to all others, but, as truth is self-con¬ 
sistent and immutable, must be exclusive of all 
others; that is to say, it must be true, and all the 
rest, so far as they do not constitute an integral por¬ 
tion of it, must be necessarily false. Bijt hotv are 
we to arrive at tlie knowledge what that one' and 
exclusive modification of religion is ? 

This is an enquiry in which, indeed, cmr natural 
intellectual powers must take their sh^e, as even our 
most vague conjectures must depend upon our reason¬ 
ing faculties, in the last resort, for whatever degree of 
probability they may possess; but still it is perfectly 
vain for us to hope that the area of our spiritual 
apprehensions can be widely extended by any talent 
of discovery vesU-d in the human mind itself. 
Meanwhile it is impossible to infer that God has 
given us tlie need of religious sentiment, and yet 
denied to us the means of gratification. Gnint the 
i-xistence of the instinct, and the analogy of nature 
will assure us that it was imparted for some definite 
end and object. Admitting, then, as two concurrent 
trutlis, the fact of the necessity of religion to the human 
heart, with that of the insufficiency of the human 
understanding for its effectual acquisition, and we are 
driven, almost of necessity, to the inference, that the 
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wisdom and goodness of our Maker would provide 
in some mode or other for supplying the defect. It 
would seem, then, that a communication from heaven, 
so far from being intrinsically improbable, is, on the 
contrary, what we might appear to have strong d 
priori reason for expecting from the mercy of Provi¬ 
dence ; whilst all that, under such circumstances, 
would remain for our intellectual powers to perform 
in their own proper department, would he to jtidge 
of the evidence of such revelation as that now sup¬ 
posed, by the same rules of probability derived from 
their really accessible means of knowledge, which 
they would apply to every other case of external tes¬ 
timony. This is undoubtedly the course of pro¬ 
ceeding which the theory of Clnistianitj' requires at 
our hand; and it would be difficult to shew that, all 
the circumstances of our nature considered, the de¬ 
mand which it thus makes upon our obedience 
and belief, is repi^ant to the dictates of sound 
reason. 

It appears then, if the foregoing propositions are 
correct, that the idea of the one true religion neces¬ 
sarily involves that of “ an express revelation from 
heavenno natural operation of the mind of man 
being capable of making him acquainted with those 
phenomena of the invisible universe in which, not¬ 
withstanding, he has a decided interest; whilst the 
facts thus revealed, being many of tliem obviously 
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beyond the compass of the human faculties to ap¬ 
preciate, are capable of being rendered objects of 
substanthd belief, not by their own objective clear¬ 
ness, but only by the “ evidence” with which they 
may be accompanied. One standard, indeed, our 
minds undoubtedly possess, which is and ought to be 
available even in the transcendental dogmas of reve¬ 
lation, that is to say, our moral sense, such as we 
have every reason to believe that it has been im¬ 
planted within us by our Maker. No religion, under 
any external weight of testimony whatever, can be 
admitted as the true one, the principles of which are 
unequivocally opposed to that faculty. Many re¬ 
vealed dogmas might, and undoubtedly would, be 
found above its apprehension and that of our intel¬ 
lectual powers, but none would be directly hostile to 
it. Witli this single exception then—an exception 
which, after all, we must have recourse to only with 
extreme caution—we must be prepared to receive that 
one system of religious belief which we acknowledge 
as authentic, in the form of an external communica¬ 
tion, and not of any discovery made by our own 
reasoning powers ; whilst the evidence which -will 
command our assent to it, will be of that peculiar 
description which our limited faculties arc best able 
to apprehend, namely, the accordance of the presumed 
revelation with the acknowledged constitution and 
necessities of our own nature, the dignity and worthi- 
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ness of its object, its internal consistency with itself 
iLS a whole and in all its parts, and the eonlinnatory 
attestation of those persons whose actual position as 
eye-witnesses, and the known intefrrity of whose 
characters, put their assertions beyond the reach of 
sus])icion. 

Admitting, then, that there exists somewhere an 
authentic revelation of the Divine will (and if we deny 
that fact we deny every one of the foregoing propo¬ 
sitions), the question to he resolved is simply this, 
“ which of all the modes of opinion w'hich have as¬ 
sumed tlie name, is that revelation ?” Now it is 
certainly not assuming too much, to .assert that Christ¬ 
ianity alone has the slightest claim to that character. 
The various religious opinions of mankind arc matters 
of history. The events which first suggested thi' 
leading and peculiar principle of each, wliich fostered 
their growth, and gave them that hold'upon the 
minds of their supporters which in their several de¬ 
grees they have respectively possessed, arc all such 
as may he readily accounted for by considering the 
]K*culiar habits of the societies in which they severally 
arose, the worldly interests or national predilections 
which they served to cherish, the then existing state 
of comparative ignorance or literature, and often the 
mistaken theories respecting the structure of the 
material universe, which subsequent discoveries in 
science have eft’ectually overthrown. Such is un- 
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(loubtedly the case with even" modification of reli¬ 
gious belief with which we are acquainted, Chri st- 
ianity alone excepted. Every distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic, on the contrary, of this latter religion, is 
marked with peculiarities pre-eminently its own. It 
is referrible to no natural causes with which we are 
.acquainted. Its first .appearance was like that of a 
comet entering our planetary system. We can neither 
surmise from whence it comes, nor speculate upon the 
I'ar remote regions with which its destinies are con¬ 
nected ; but we look uj) to It with awe, and, in spite 
of our ignorance, feel a satisfied assurance that its 
ojjerations are among those which are Snder the 
superintendence of infinite Wisdom. That, so far 
from having the way prepared for it by the previous 
habits of society, or by its !iceordance with human 
notions and jiassions, it, on the contrary, made its 
way in dirt?ct opposition to national prejudices, phi¬ 
losophical theories, and above all, to the natural 
sensuality and self-love of the human heart:—-that it 
professed to be -supported by the most miraculous 
deviations from the ordinary course of events, and 
yet gained implicit credit from persons who could 
have no interest in professing their belief in it if they 
knew it to be false, and who, had it been false, had 
undoubtedly the means of its refutation in their own 
hands ;—that commencing from apparently the hum¬ 
blest of all humble beginnings, possessed of no 

l.'l 
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temporal authority, and arrayed in none of our 
earthly notions of “ beauty that we should desire it,” 
it, notwithstanding, spread rapidly over the whole 
civilized world, and impressed an entirely new cha¬ 
racter upon human society :—that during the space 
of eighteen centuries it has sustained every shock 
which the violence of its persecutors, the calumnies 
and arguments of its most inveterate opponents, or 
the vices and superstitions of its less informed fol¬ 
lowers could inflict upon it, and that, at this moment, 
it stands entire; assented to in all points by a vast 
number of men of the most enlightened minds, and 
by none more than by those who have most sedu¬ 
lously examined its evidences :—that, be it true, or 
be k false, it is an undoubted fact, that the most 
valuable members of society, the most perfect speci¬ 
mens of the human race, have been those who have 
made its doctrines their rule of faith, its injunctions 
the guide of their practice:—all these are points which 
the Christian believer may unhesitatingly assert as 
mcontrovertible truths, and which, perhaps, few pro¬ 
fessed sceptics would have the hardihood to con¬ 
trovert. Why, thenj having succeeded thus far, has 
it not done still more ? To what are we to attribute 
the slowness with which, in later times, this singular 
religion has ma^e and continues to make its way 
through the world ? Why, at every step of its pro¬ 
gress, is it opposed and impeded, not merely by the 
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violence of those passions wliich it is its professed 
object to eradicate or control, but occasionally also 
by the more plausible hostility of men of seeiuinj; 
candour, of great literary acquirements, and of appa¬ 
rently sound morals ? 

This is a question which it is natural to put, and to 
which it may appear difficult to reti^rn a satisfactory 
answer. That men of cnlighteneidji minds should 
despise a sensual, and detest a selfish or cruel code 
of religion, seems natural and just. But that they 
should assume a degree of* merit in tQi^ucing .the 
most single-minded and self-denying of all praetkal 
rules of conduct, and that they should coalesce for 
the purpose of bringing into ffisrepute the only seem¬ 
ingly well authenticated revelation from heaven which 
would raise us above the earth, and hold out the 
prospect of a happy immortality, is a phenomenon 
which appears at first sight perfectly inexplicable. 
To discuss this subject, and to shew that the blame 
is not justly attributable to any want of reasonable¬ 
ness in the religion itself, will be the object of the 
following remarks. Perhaps it may appear in the 
sequel, that tliis very species of hostility which Christ¬ 
ianity has met with, is to be considered among the 
strongest proofs of its imearthly origin. Most as¬ 
suredly it is the very kind of recepfSon which Scrip¬ 
ture has expressly declared that it would receive 
from the passions and prejudices of mankind. 



CHAPTER 11. 


of Iht' Prejudices commemhj entertained hy Men af the World 
against Jtevetation. 

It is not necessary, in order to account for the rejec¬ 
tion of Christianity by many per-soms of otherwise 
cidtivated minds, and hfa very considerable portion 
of mere men of- the world, to suppose that they are 
eonscious to themselves of any calculated motives of 
hostility, or any unusual la.xity of morals. It is 
enough that we know from Scripture and from expe¬ 
rience, that the natural heart of man is prone to self- 
indulgence ; and as such is averse from the labour of 
a painful investigation of abstract and mysterious 
subjects, especially where the remuneration of that 
labour is professedly not immediate, but the deferred 
and uncertain allotment of a future state of existence. 
The instinctive wants of the body are immediate in 
their demands upon our attention, and arc clamorous 
il' neglected ; they require no painful tension of the 
understanding to perceive their object, nor any great 
ii\gcnuity to attain to tlieir gratification. There is 
an obvious and palpable, connection of cause and 
effect between the piusuit of the thing sought for. 
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the acquisition of it, and the enjoyment resulting 
from its possession. And what is thus truq,«f <fuf 
corporeal pleasures, taken in their lowest stage, is 
still no less true of them in their highest, however 
plausibly they may he disguised by the refinements 
of civilization, and even elevated by their association 
with philosophy and science. Immediate fruition, in 
some shape or other, is equally the aim of all. To 
persons in this disposition of mind, religion, with its 
long catalogue of abstruse propositions, of thin ab¬ 
stractions, of immediate privations, and deferred 
retributions, necessarily comes as an unwelcome 
intruder. It never can be the case that they should 
turn willingly from pursuits at once so apparently 
natural and so attractive, to the impalpable and ob¬ 
scure speculations of theology, more especially when, 
in addition to the more vivid impression made upon 
the imagination by temporal objects, and the indo¬ 
lence which shuns all presumed unnecessary enquiry, 
the heavy price is to be paid of a self-denial, not only 
in the case of confessedly degrading pleasures, but in 
that also of those which the generality of mankind 
deem perfectly inoffensive. This observation, it is 
true, seems to apply rather to the study of religion 
in general than to that of the Christian revelation ex¬ 
clusively, But it should be remembered, that if we 
once give up tlie theory of a direct revelation, and 
leave each person to the peculiar creed suggested by 
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his own moral sense, every man’s religious specula¬ 
tions ij^come, from that moment, rather a matter of 
amusement than of painful coercion. The ingenuity 
of self-love will invariably, in such circumstances, 
adapt its speculations to its own tastes and predilec¬ 
tions, and will as assuredly contrive to suggest some 
excuse for the indulgence of the passions as the pure 
code of Christianity is inflexible in restraining them. 
The real feeling of repugnance begins then, and tlien 
only, when, instead of pursuing our own visionary 
caprices, and misnaming them religion, we are pe¬ 
remptorily required to adopt a system of belief ex¬ 
ternal to ourselves in its origin, uncompromising in 
its injunctions, and unearthly in its remunerations. 
There is a point of repulsion at the very outset, in 
this latter case, which discourages any mutual attempt 
at approximation in notions and feelings thus little 
in unison. It matters not by what weight of external 
or internal evidence such a creed may chance to be 
supported, or how perfectly accordant its data may 
be with the ultimate conclusions of sound philosophy. 

1 n a case of this description the average of worldly 
men make their election, not from deep and painful 
ealeulation, but from the impulse of the moment 
and, having once taken their station with this or that 
party, seek to tranquillize their consciences and lull 
their fears, by occupying a kind of neutral ground 
between vague admissions and practical unbelief; 
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while those of more courage, or more acute talents, 
take Uie bolder step of becoming, at once the as¬ 
sailants, and attacking the credibility of the doc¬ 
trines, the obligations of which they would evade. 

Xothing can be more obvious than that any reli¬ 
gion, however true, and even in a certain sense de¬ 
monstrably such, would have little chance of making 
very numerous converts, if examined only in the 
jwrfunctory and prejudiced manner now described. 
Few truths arc so attractive at their first aspect as 
they appear eventually upon further discussion, and 
of idl truths, those of theology arc the least so. From 
first to last it involves a tissue of seeming paradoxes, 
into the admission of which we are eventufUly driven, 
not so much from the light by which tliey are them¬ 
selves surrounded, as by the anomalies, tlie contra¬ 
dictions, the impossibilities, the total degradation of 
our best and noblest feelings, which would be the 
necessary consequence of their rejection. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised that truths of this kind, if 
injudiciously stated, or indolently discussed, must 
often fail of carrying conviction! Nothing can lie 
easier than to make out a plausible case against 
isolated portions of an intricate and mysterious theory 
with auditors who, even if they possess natund talent 
sufilcient for the purpose, have, at all events, never 
taken the trouble to examine its consistency as a 
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whole, and in the minds of a greater part of whom 
a bias in the opposite direction may, without any 
hreaeh of charity, be presumed to exist: nor need we 
accordingly be surprised, however we may be grieved, 
to sec a laugh raised against the supposed weakness 
and superstition of speculative men by persons who 
have never been taught to acknowledge any higher 
standard of morals than that of social expediency, or 
any wish beyond that of the gratification of the selfish 
passions of pleasure, avarice, or ambition. 

Such, however, is infidelity under its most common 
aspect. In this deplorable stage of it, the first at¬ 
tempt at cure must be made by the application of 
moral rather than of intellectual medicines. The 
very simplest effort of the attention is wanting, and 
that is to be roused by alarming the fears and appeal¬ 
ing to the consciences of the respective parties before 
we can have any cluince of success from argumenta¬ 
tive discussion. It is, therefore, to unbelief of an 
higher and more intellectual order that any more 
elaborate exposition of the Christian evidences, as 
establishing the reasonableness and consistency of 
revelation, must be addressed. Now common can¬ 
dour obliges us to admit, that acute reasoners, and 
humanly speaking, amiahlc men, have undoubtedly 
existed from time to time, who, having as they 
thought impartially examined the arguments for and 
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against Christianity, have decided iij)on unbelief as the 
least difficulty of the two; and who, without enter¬ 
taining any violent hostility against it as a system of 
opinions, have still asserted tlie incurable igiiorancc of 
the human mind upon those mysterious topics, and 
justified, accordingly, their unwillingness to enquire 
further by the assumption that all enquiry is mani¬ 
festly useless. In order, therefore, to meet oppo¬ 
nents of this description, it may be desirable to exa¬ 
mine how far their peculiar class of objections weigh 
.against the doctrines of Christianity exclusively, 
considering them, as in fact they .are, a superaddition 
to the fundamental principles of natural religion; or, 
on tlie other hand, how far they may be equally 
valid against every modification of religion whatever. 
Should the latter appear to be the case, it would fol¬ 
low, either that their argument involves a fallacy, as 
attributing exclusively to the revelation of Jesus 
Christ an objection which applies equally elsewhere, 
or it would prove more than themselves intend, by 
shewing that religion of every description, that of 
pure unmixed theism not excepted, is a sentiment 
alien to our nature. Few professed infidels, who 
have not discarded all the restraints of conscience, 
would, perhaps, be hardy enough to venture this 
latter assertion. Yet scarcely any of them have had 
the candour and good sense to remark, that by far the 
greater number of attacks, which they p|pfess to 
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direct solely against Christianity, strike directly, if 
anywhere, at the basis of all religion whatever. This 
confusion of ideas it is necessary to point out and 
correct, if we would discuss the peculiar evidences 
and merits of the Gospel accurately and fairly. 



CH*ATTER III. 


Of the Difficulties which attach in common to Natural, no less 
than Revealed Religion ; and those which belong exclusively 
to Christianity. 


Christianity, then, in»y be contemplated in two dis¬ 
tinct points of view, both of them in their respective 
sense equally correct. It may be considered as a 
wliole and entire ^stem of theology, having natural 
theology for its basis, and revelation for its crown 
and capital; or it may be viewed in the light of a 
corrective of the apparent anomalies, and as explana- 
U)iy of the many difficulties, which perplex every, the 
most rational tlieory of belief, in the absence of a dis¬ 
tinct revelation. According to the former mode of 
seeing it, natural religion will seem to be concurrent 
with it, and to constitute an integral portion of it; 
whilst, according to the latter, it will in some measure 
be opposed to it. This distinction, we repeat, has 
not been sufficiently remarked by those persons who 
have assailed the doctrines of^the Gospel. Professing 
themselves to be sincere Theists, they have still di¬ 
rected their assault so vaguely and indiscriminately as 
to cut away from under their own feet the very sup- 
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port upon which tliey have taken their stand. That 
religion, including under that term the essential doc¬ 
trine of an all-wise and all-benevolent Ruler of die 
universe, and of the soul's imyior^lity, is natural to 
cultivated and civilized man, they assert no less con¬ 
fidently than ourselves. But though it is easy to 
make this admission, and to fiuicy that we cordially 
assent to it, it is by no means easy to anticipate 
all the remote and perplexing inferences which, if 
traced systematically, step h}(|8tep, necessarily result 
from it. Those two main principles once granted, 
almost every difficulty, which has been invidiously 
alleged as specially impugning th^thoory of the Gos¬ 
pel, immediately assails the consistent Deist in the 
very commencement of his enquiry. The beautiful 
mechanism of the universe evidently announces the 
existence of an intelligent and benevolent Author. 
Yet whence did that Almighty Author derive his own 
eternal existence ? Until the rational Theist can see 
his way through this primary difficulty, it is in vain 
that he argues against the assumed improbability of 
those facts superadded by revelation to the no less in¬ 
explicable religion of nature. Suppose this great riddle 
once satisfactorily solved; another equally perplexing 
inii|||||Bdiately presents i^elf. He who is confessedly 
the great Cause, and Author of all things, would appear 
to be necessarily impassive in his nature; since it 
seems impossible to suppose that any creftted object 
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can be endued with such qualities as to react forcibly, 
and by external agency, upon the volition of its own 
Creator. Yet once admit this seemingly obvious 
conclusion, and all those very moral attributes of the 
Deity, which entitle Him to our love and reverence, 
and which the»Tl)cist professes to assert as perti¬ 
naciously as the Christian, fall immediately to the. 
ground. An impassive and imperturbable Supreme 
Being would, in reality, differ little from the nominal 
deity of Epicurus. A# universe might, according to 
such an hypothesis, exist, (provided, indeed, that the 
very supposition of a creation emanating from a 
Creator thus isolated from external objects, does not 
involve a contradiction) but the Almighty mind could 
not, in such a case, be imagined to exercise any moral, 
and scarcely any physical, superintendence over it. 
Such a Being might be presumed to be necessarily 
occupied solely in tlic contemplation of liis own 
infinite perfections, and to be incapable of all sym¬ 
pathy with us and our concerns. Yet the doctrine 
of a Creator, thus indifferent to the welfare of his 
creatures, is too monstrous to meet with the patron^e 
of any reasonable sceptic. How then does he make 
his way through this seemingly inexplicable difficulty? 
Merely by the fact that, whilst his metaphysical 
theories suggest one thing, hfs own moral sense, and 
all his better and sublimer feelings, inculcate the 
directly opposite conclusion. 
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The sceptic, in the next place, admits the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality, because without that ad¬ 
mission, under tSc-present unequal distribution of 
w'orldly prosperity, religion itself were an empty 
name. Yet press him with the consequences of this 
a.sscrtion, ask him if the souls of the virtuous and the 
wicked are alike immortal, what must be the distinc¬ 
tion between their respective allotments in a future 
state of existence ? and he shelters himself under the 
general plea of ignorance ; in gother words, he slurinks 
from following the enquiry into all its consequences, 
which, if so pursued, would necessarily lead him to 
some conclusion not very remote |fom that which he 
cliarges as a foremost blemish upon the Gospel. 

Again, the existence of evil in all its forms, whether 
moral, physical, or intellectual, is an enigma which 
, every Theist is bound to reconcile with his own self- 
styled rational views of religion, or to confess that tlie 
difficulties accompanying any peculiar modification of 
belief do not necessarily afibrd a ground for rejecting 
tlie evidences upon which it may chance to be built. 
Whence originates the acknowledged inequality in the 
dispensation of the good and evU things of this life ? 
w did an almighty and all-benevolent Being (for 
■ a Deity he professes to acknowledge) check the 
operations of his goodness, and deal out happiness in 
such scanty, pain and imperfection in such ample pro¬ 
portions ? Why was the human mind endowed witli 
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such gifjaiitie powers of apprehension, such high and 
indefinite aspirations, whilst the circumstances in 
which it is placed arc such as to cause a vast waste 
of unemployed faculties, and to suggest little more 
than abortive schemes for the attainment of what 
would seem imaginary good ? 

What, again, does natural religion teach as a solu¬ 
tion of that incxtricahle mystery, the compatibility of 
free will witli the ojieration of external motives, and 
of God's foreknowledge, the inrffcctual discussion of 
which has brought unmerited obloquy upon Christ¬ 
ianity, as though the difficulty had originated from 
that source, or that the denial of revelation would 
contribute any thing towards its removal ? 

The rationalist may, indeed, shut his eyes, and 
choose not to see, or he may otherwise occupy his 
thoughts and may really be not aware of the dark-, 
ness involved in the foregoing questions, but most 
certainly that darkness is as old as philosophy itself. 
If the Christian is more perplexed by discussions of 
this nature than the mere Theist, it is only because 
from the tremendous importance of his creed, his 
mind has been rendered more anxious and contem¬ 
plative, that reflection has become a more momentous 
duty, and the current of his thoughts, in conse¬ 
quence, been more systematically turned in that 
direction. True, indeed, it is, that the mysteries here 
alluded to are far from comprehending all that arc 
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involved in the admission of the truth of Christianity. 
All that is now asserted is, that it is both unfair and 
iUogical to lay exclusively to the charge of that pe¬ 
culiar form of belief, perplexities which it shares in 
common with every other modification of theistical 
enquiry, and from which the adoption of the gross 
absurdities and inconsistencies of even Atheism itself 
would scarcely afford us a shelter. Without, then, 
pretending to deny that the Gospel revelation has 
difficulties really and specially its own, we would 
merely urge that it is those specific and peculiar diffi¬ 
culties, and no otlftr, which suggest a legitimate 
subject of discussion to the sceptic. By a sober 
investigation of them, then, let it be tried. The result, 
we are satisfied, will be, that the additional enigmas 
which it proposes, beyond those attaching to natural 
Tcligion, are not more in number than might be fairly 
anticipated from the wider survey of the Divine 
arrangements which it affords to our minds, and the 
consequent necessity for the supply of new matter for 
wonder wliich this last supposition involves. We 
may add, also, that if the perplexities which Christ¬ 
ianity may thus appear to have superadded to the 
religion of nature be found, as assuredly many of 
them will be found, to explain and remove some of 
those which previously encumbered the principles of 
Tlieism; such explanations ought in fairness to be 
taken, so far as they may go, as a set-off against the 
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new difficulties thus introduced, and as a diminution 
of their total amount. This act of justice infidelity 
will, perhaps, never be found to have voluntarily con¬ 
ceded, but it is obviously claimable upon every sound 
principlg of argument. Let us illustrate this obser¬ 
vation by what, we know, occurs every day in the 
pursuits of experimental philosophy. 

If we might venture to speculate upon what might 
be presumed « priori to be the probable effect of sud¬ 
den illumination of the human mind, on the subject 
of tlie great principles of religion, we should naturally 
be disposed to expect a resul|i> perfectly analogous 
with that which we know from experience accom- 
jianies every similar enlargement of our apprehension 
of the objects of physical science : that is to say, the 
mind would gain a step in advance, and occupy a 
wider area of knowledge tlian before, but at the same 
time the concurrent effect would be, that whilst some 
pre-existing difficulties would be partially, and others 
perhaps satisfactorily, explained, the accumidation of 
new facts, thus occasioned, would necessarily bring 
with it an accession of perplexity, of which we were 
not aware in the earlier stage of our progress. In 
the present state of the human faculties, one source of 
doubt is removed only by the inevitable introduction 
of another. A phenomenon in chemistry or in natu¬ 
ral history may be explained by the disco^ry of 
some hitherto unknown principle, but that fresh dis- 
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covery, whilst it serves as a key to unlock former 
subjects of doubt, is itself quite as perplexing as 
those wliich it has removed. It is impossible to deny 
that Newton has truly explained the phenomena of 
the planetary system, by referring them to the uni¬ 
versal law of gravitation. But this discovery has 
only put us ill jiossession of one link the more in the 
eternal chain of consequences, so that, instead of 
asking any longer what it is which retains the hea¬ 
venly bodies in, and gives regularity to, their respec¬ 
tive courses, our question how is, what is the principle 
which gives to all matter whatever, its power of mutual 
and reciprocal attraction. The suliject matter of our 
knowledge is increased, but our final ignorance re¬ 
mains the same. Our intellectual horizon shifts tis 
we advance, but the same mass of clouds hangs to 
the last on its extreme verge. 

With regard, then, to the admitted difficulties of 
Christianity, it may be confidently asserted, that in 
this respect the sceptic does not argue the matter 
fairly. He assumes that a Divine Revelation ought 
necessarily to operate as an universal solution of pre¬ 
existing doubt, whereas the infinite and stupendous 
nature of the problems with which it has to do, and 
the admitted fact of the very limited faculties of the 
human mind, ought naturally to have suggested to 
him the directly opposite conclusion. The idea of a 
religion without mystery involves, in fact, little less 
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than .t contradiction of terms. The science of the¬ 
ology, wc repeat, is nothing more or less than that 
course of inquiry by which, availing ourselves of 
every clue which Providence has placed in our hands 
for tlie solution of the enigma, we strive to account 
for the existence of those ])henomcna in the material 
and intellectual creation which appear to us at first 
sight unworthy of the presumed wisdom in which all 
things, as a whole, are admitted to have been formed. 
Now if the whole course of this inquiry, from the 
very first surmises of human reason to the profoundest 
dogmas of revelation, is necessarily one of embarrass¬ 
ment, it is obviously unscientific and unphilosophieal 
to adopt a theory so far only as it embraces the max¬ 
imum of perplexity, and to beeome indolent and in¬ 
credulous at the precise point where something like 
an explanatory process ajipears to be commencing. 
This, however, is really the line pursued by those 
jjersons who, having, as they imagine, from convic¬ 
tion, admitted the great principles of natural religion, 
iire willing to take their final stand there, and advance 
no further. To the real consistent Atheist, of course, . 
such arguments as the present do not apply. Con¬ 
tradictions and anomalies are the strong holds in 
which he loves to intrench himself. The more ab- 
surdities he imagines that he discovers, the more 
unassailable his creed becomes. The defect of his 
theory is, not that seeming oversights are traceable in 
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tlie established order of things, but that they are not 
to be found in sufficient quantities to make out his 
case. But the Thcist commits the paralogism of admit¬ 
ting all tlic difficulties of belief whilst he rejects those 
antagonist and remedial propositions which would go 
far to remove them. Take, for instance, the perplex¬ 
ing fact already alluded to, of the existence of evil. 
Considered as an integral portion of mere rational 
theology, it presents nothing but unmixed embarrass¬ 
ment. Adopt the solution afforded by Christianity, 
and, though the original question remains unanswered, 
why a wise Providence has not proceeded at once 
more directly to its object, but has made ignorance 
and personal suffering a necessary step towards the 
attainment of ultimate good; still it follows, as a self- 
evident trutli, that if our present life be, as Scripture 
asserts that it is, a state of probation, the existence of 
temporary evil is implied as a necessary constituent 
of the operation intended to be wrought. Thus 
much, at all events, tlie original difficulty is dimi¬ 
nished. What the sceptic does not, and will not see 
in this, and in other similar cases is, that the theory 
of revelation does not pretend to account for those 
jirimary facts which are evidently beyond the grasp 
of our apprehension to embrace, but that it suggests 
merely a .pracfical rule of life, with a superaddition 
of fresh subsequent positions which, if we are willing 
to take the former one for granted, will, in some mea- 
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sure, reconcile their contradictioi^s, and establish their 
compatibility with the arrangements of Divine wis¬ 
dom. 

Considered in this point of view, many circum¬ 
stances in the doctrines of the Gospel, which when 
considered by themselves would present only unmixed 
wonde/, and which accordingly have ever been pro¬ 
minent marks for the assaults of infidelity, are, in 
reality, so far from adding to the general mass of 
improbabilities which meet the theologian in every 
step of his course, that they leave the general ques¬ 
tion fiir more clear than they found it. To demon¬ 
strate this fact, will be the object of the following 
pages. He assuredly must know, indeed, little of the 
impenetrable darkness which surrounds us, who would 
hope in this life to reduce the simplest propositions, 
even of physical science, much less the transcendental 
dogmas of theology, into the form of self-evident 
truths. All that any exposition of the Christian evi¬ 
dences can presume to effect, is merely tp shew that 
revelation accords, not with our abstract theories and 
capricious surmises of what we choose to assume that 
God’s creation ought to have been, but with what 
experience tells us that it actually is. That it does 
so accord in all points: that the undisguised and 
unequivocal admission of the actual existence of what 
we have ventured to call the seeming anomalies in 
the constitution of the universe is one of its fun- 
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damental propositions, and that without attempting 
to explain them away, it affords the best solution of 
the difficulties they suggest, which is to he found in 
the annals of religious pbDosophy, is all that we can 
in fairness be called upon to shew. Much, after all, 
must be left to that principle of faith which, like its 
sister virtue, charity towards man, “ believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” But 
that very residue of incurable ignorance, against which 
in this world we find it fruitless to struggle, is among 
the strongest pledges afforded us by Providence, that 
our present allotment is not intended to be final. 



CHAPTER IV. 


cy the Kecessity, as demonstrated hy experience, of the existence 
cf a written Revelation of the Divine Will. 

If, then, the view now taken of the question at issue 
between the defenders and the assailants of Christ¬ 
ianity be correct, it will appear, not only that that 
sublime theory is not in itself accountable for the 
facts which experience has shewn to form part of the 
existing order of tilings, but, on the contrary, that the 
admitted existence of those facts gives a substantial 
probability to that theory, which it would not other¬ 
wise possess. That such is the case, will be more 
clearly shewn by considering, separately and distinctly, 
the several component parts of the Christian system, 
and shewing that, however improbable, a priori and 
humanly speaking, each of them may appear, when 
viewed in the form of detached propositions, they 
present themselves almost in the light of necessary 
remedial processes, the moment that we consider them 
with reference to those startling positions of natural 
religion, the certainty of which, by no subterfuge of 
the reason, we are capable of evading or denying. 
To begin, then, with what must at the first point of 
• n 2 . 
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view be considered as an incident little likely to be 
expected in the arrangements of Providence, namely, 
the necessity of the communication of a distinct writ¬ 
ten revelation of the Divine will, to creatures whom 
their Maker has already endued with a moral sense 
and considerable reasoning powers. 

We readily admit, that were the creation of man 
stiU a thing in futuro, such an arrangement as that 
now contended for might appear to beings, reasoning 
as we do, far from probable. Why in the original 
allotment of tlie moral faculties of man, God chose to 
leave his work so far imperfect as that it should require 
a course of subsequent reparation and of special 
Divine interference for its correction, it is impossible 
to explain. The question, however, is here not one 
of argument or of speculation upon presumed possi¬ 
bilities, but of fact. We appeal at once to that ano¬ 
malous thing, human nature, and deny, because the 
testimony of history is uniform as to this point, that 
man, constituted, as we know him to be, can attain to 
any high degree of moral and spiritual elevation, in¬ 
dependently of such adventitious help as that deriv¬ 
able from a written communication of the Divine will. 
The thing has been, as we know, frequently and 
fairly tried. Nations, under almost every possible 
modification of condition, have existed in ignorance 
of a Divine revelation, and the result has invariably 
been the same in character, if not exactly so in degree. 
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In many cases man has sunk in real degradation far 
below the level of the brute creation, and in none has 
assumed that high moral elevation which is made 
attainable to ur by Christianity. In every such 
instmice the best and noblest powers of the human 
heart and head have lain dormant, and the grossest 
principles have constituted the main moving spring 
of social action; nor have the actual moral capabilities 
of our nature been at all apprehended until the pro¬ 
mulgation of a positive law, under the most solemn 
sanctions,* and professing to emanate from Divine 
authority, impressed a new character upon society. 
Now, it is easy to ask, “ why was not man so con¬ 
stituted as to begin his course at that advanced stage 
of improvement to which it is the acknowledged 
object of revelation eventually to lead him ?” But 
to this question the mere Deist is as much called upon 
to return a satisfactory answer as the Christian. 
Both must alike shelter themselves in their ignorance. 
The case, however, we repeat, is nevertheless one of 
acknowledged fact. It has been charged as an im¬ 
probability against the Christian system, that the 
revelation of it was delayed until 4000 years of man’s 
history had passed away; nor do we, any mare than 
in the former case, attempt to give an explanation of 
this circumstance. One thing, however, has at all 
events been established by it: that is to say, it has 
by this means been irrefragably proved, that the high- 
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cst powers of uniissisted human reason are perfectly 
incapabTe of making any real discoveries in religion. 
Had we no other scale by which to estimate the value 
of revelation, the strange and innumerable modifica¬ 
tions of error which prevailed, even in the most highly 
cultivated nations, during the period of its absence, 
would effectually supply one. If, however, it be now 
certain, and certain it appears to be,- as infinitely 
modified experiments can make it, that such is the 
natural feebleness of the human mental powers, what 
becomes of the favourite contemptuous afgument of 
the Infidel, which assumes at once the d priori im¬ 
probability of any Divine revelation whatever, the 
object of which should be the correction of those defi¬ 
ciencies ? 

It signifies nothing towards the discussion in ques¬ 
tion, whether or not Providense in its wisdom might 
not have arranged things otherwise. Our reference 
is to man as we know him to be constituted, and to 
the existing order of things. To say nothing qf the 
Pagan ages of antiquity, and the moral abominations 
which pervaded every class of society in the most 
brilliant days of classic Greece and Italy, let the 
Infidel* explain why at this moment, as we cast our 
eyes over the different portions of the globe, we find 
Christianity and civilization co-extensive; and why, 
even among the nations of Christendom, those are 
confessedly most advanced in all the arts which 
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elevate our nature, whose modification of belief 
approaches nearest to the primitive purity of the 
IJible ? Let him shew, with such data before him, 
that the assertion of the special interference of the 
Deity for the illumination of the human race, involves 
an absurd or untenable proposition. All that he has 
shewn is, that, were man’s nature difierently consti¬ 
tuted, such external helps might not, perhaps, have 
been necessary. A conclusion which no believer in 
revelation will deny, but which proves nothing with 
respect to tlie point at issue. 

We will assume, then, as the basis of the following 
arguments, that an actual revelation of the Divine 
will cannot, under existing circumstances, be said to 
be otherwise than probable. But admitting thus 
much, there is an end of the objection alleged against 
such an arrangement# from the deviation which it im¬ 
plies from the established order of events. True, in¬ 
deed, it is, that a distinct revelation, in orden^to be 
sucjt, must be supposed to interfere in some degree 
with the ordinary course of nature. Ends are attain¬ 
able only by means ; and the means adopted must, 
in all cases, have reference to their specific object. 
An uniform and universal appeal to the moral feel¬ 
ings and reasoning pt^ers of the human race, can be 
made only through the medium of one out of two 
distinct channels, oral or written communication. 
The adoption of either course on the present suppo. 
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sition implies a miracle, for the first promulgators of 
the presumed doctrines, even granting that they avail 
themselves of merely natural instruments for the de¬ 
livery of their message, must of course be themselves 
specially inspired. To allovr, however, the proba¬ 
bility of one single miracle in this case, involves 
efl'ectively the necessity of others. The Providence 
which once thus specially interferes with mankind, 
must rfso be presumed to watch over its own arrange¬ 
ments, and to secure their adequate operation. It is 
not necessary to foHow the obvious course of this 
argument into all its branches, to shew that the prac¬ 
tical form into which every real revelation must even¬ 
tually settle, (because that form is the only one which 
could be equally efficient in all ages, and in every 
portion of the habitable globe,) is that of written ex¬ 
positions of the Divine will, (^pfinite in their form, 
and authoritative in their manner. Oral instruction, 
in to be rendered uniform in its doctrines, and 
universally accessible to all conditions of manl^ud, 
would require an interminable continuity of miracle, 
which nothing less than the most inevitable necessity 
of the case would justify us in expecting. But the 
promuliption of a written revelation is like the single 
act of creationvibf the u^verse, a miraculous 
agency at the motnent, but which, having once taken 
place, leaves subsequent events to pursue their natu¬ 
ral and established course. 
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If, then, it i.s not unreasonable to infer that God 
has, on some occasion or other, communicated his will 
to mankind, and if among the various professed re¬ 
velations which have appeared at different periods of 
man’s history, one only has come to us supported by 
an overpowering weight of evidence, whilst it has at 
the same time been productive in its effects of a vast, 
though confessedly incompletely renovation of the 
human character, we have undoubtedly the strongest 
reasons for believing that revelation to be the true 
one. It is true that many pR-sons may be found 
who, whilst they assent to the general probability of 
die fact of a revelation, will find what they imagine 
to be substantial objections to every religious theory 
which thus far has assumed that character. But ob¬ 
jections of this kind are almost always traceable to 
the old fallacy, whichs has just now been alluded to, 
of dictating imaginary schemes of creation to Provi¬ 
dence, instead of directing our judgment by wh^jpe 
kncyjir to be actually established. We are all or us 
imwilling to suppose the interposition of any seem¬ 
ingly elaborate means between the enunciation of the 
Divine will and the attainment of its end. But the 
great lesson taught us by experience is, that the 
anticipations of our judgments 4ir8 ever more hasty 
than the course of God’s proceedings. Why the 
workings of his Providence move thus slowly, and 
by a thus apparently intricate process of contrivance. 
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we cannot hope to explain, but we are experiment¬ 
ally certain that such is the fact. Those persons, 
then, who are inclined to believe generally, that God 
may, not inconsistently, communicate his will to man¬ 
kind, and who yet are offended by the specific mode 
which the believer in Christianity asserts to have 
been actually adopted by Him, would do well if, in¬ 
stead of building visionary schemes of presumed pos¬ 
sibilities, they would but ask themselves how, admit¬ 
ting the actual circumstance of human nature, they 
can conceive the poiftibility of such a communication 
by any less improbable vehicle than that now sup¬ 
posed. 

The appeal to human conviction must be made 
in some way or other, and yet every way which we 
can imagine must be attended with its respective 
apparent improbabilities, of wlych those \.'ho are dis¬ 
posed to cavil may readily take advantage. The 
cai^d^ mind will of course make its option on the 
side which presents the smallest sum total of diffi¬ 
culty ; and we have no hesitation in asserting, that, 
upon a fiill examination of the circumstances, that 
side will be found to be the one which assumes, in 
the first place, that the fact of a revelation of God’s 
virill is iatrinsically^robable :^and secondly, that the 
only professedly inspired documents, bearing the 
apparent stamp of authenticity, are those of the Jew¬ 
ish and Christian Scriptures. This latter proposition 
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it will now be our object to demonstrate to the best 
of our power. 

In attempting to speculate upon the internal pro¬ 
bability of the truth of any alleged communication 
from heaven, the mind is necessarily compelled to 
occupy a peculiar position, and to lay down, at start¬ 
ing, certain primary propositions, without the admis¬ 
sion of which it is obviously impossible to proceed. 
To derive our data from the facts wliich in this late 
period of the world are passing daUy before our eyes, 
would evidently bo irrelevant and unphilosoplucal. 
We must be prepared to meet with deviations from 
the presumed established laws of the creation, as a 
matter of course. At the same time, our experience 
of the fixedness and uniformity of the ordinary ope¬ 
rations of nature, forbids our assuming that Provi¬ 
dence, under any ciijiumstances, would be unneces¬ 
sarily lavish in the operation of miracles. So long 
as they might be wanted to give the first impi^se in 
the launching of a new system, they might reason¬ 
ably be looked for; but such operations as are obvi¬ 
ously within the competency of natural causes to 
produce, might on the other hand be expected to 
occur, according to the more ordinary process. It 
is on this principle that a new icale of probabilities 
will suggest itself to the inquirer into the internal 
evidences of revelation. It would be a manifest 
contradiction to look for a perfect analogy between 
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the first creation of a system, and its subsequent 
ordinary course of operation, and yet the necessary 
deviation from order, thus occasioned, would not, it 
may he presumed, be disorderly. In other words, 
the quantum of necessity would be the measure of 
tlic quantum of miracle to he calculated upon. It is 
indeed manifestly impossible for the human mind to 
act upon this rule with any thing approiiching to 
accuracy, and yet perhaps we may approximate to it 
sufticiently for the purpose of conjecturing how far 
the miracles, recorded in any given form of revela¬ 
tion, appear worthy of a wise Providence, and cal¬ 
culated to produce their respective objects. Every 
person at all acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 
will perceive how strikingly this observation applies 
to tlie preternatural incidents which we find there 
related. There is nothing in the miracles of the Bible 
which, in the slightest degree, reminds us of the 
monstrous wonders of the imaginative works of fiction. 
Be tlie narrative true or false, at all events the ad¬ 
mixture of ])retcmatural occurrences is exactly, on 
all occasions, kept down to the strict necessity of the 
case, and natural instruments, where available, are 
made to contribute their share towards the produc¬ 
tion of the event. This preliminary observation it 
is quite' necessary that we should make, in order that 
it may be distinctly understood what is the kind of 
probabilities which, in the course of the ensuing ob- 
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scrvations, we shall endeavour to trace in the narra¬ 
tives of the Old and New Testament. No Christian, 
who recollects the inscrutable mysteries which enve¬ 
lop Deism itself, wjU shrink from avowing the strict 
analogy which, in that respect, exists between the reli- 
gion of unenlightened reason, and that of the Gospel. 
He knows that every particle of matter, every intel¬ 
lectual perception, teems with wonder. But still it 
should never be forgotten that the prevailing spirit of 
Scripture, even in its highest excitement, is that of 
unostentatious sobriety, and that a calm, candid, and 
teachable frame of mind is that which is alone adapted 
for taking a comprehensive view of the whole system 
of revelation, and pronouncing judgment upon.its 
internal probabUity. 



CHAPTEI> V. 


of the Mosaic History of the Creation. 

To begin, then, with the scriptural account of the 
creation of the world. The doctrine of the past eter¬ 
nity of the universe is a necessary consequence of the 
principles of Atheism. If there exists no Creator, it 
obviously follows, that all things must have been, from 
all eternity, precisely what we find them to be at pre¬ 
sent ; in other words, owing their being to an inhe¬ 
rent principle of self-existence, they could never have 
undergone any modification or change cither from in¬ 
ternal or external dauses. Every fact, however, 
derived from the experiments of scientific men is 
directly at variance with this supposition. If there 
is one conclusion in philosophy more certain than 
another, it is that the universe around us, and the 
glohe which we inhabit, must have had a beginning. 
Nor is tliis all: with regard to the latter, we know 
not only that it has emanated from some creative 
power, but that it has received peculiar modifications 
from time to time, which, by the beneficial effects 
resulting from them, mark the continuing super¬ 
intendence of a wise and benevolent mind. The 
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present condition in which we find it, has evidently 
been'produced at no very remote period from our 
own time. The several chronometers supplied by 
tlic regular operation of existing phenomena on the 
surface of the ear^, all coincide moat remarkably 
witk the date of Ae creation, as recorded in the Mo- 

saic writings. Every discovery of the geologist su])- 

• » 

plies the same inference, so far as it refers to the his- 
tor}' of the human race, lie the antiquity of the 
material mass of the globe what it may, and allowing 
tlie utmost latitude to the calculations of those who 
conceive that the various stratifications of the earth 
must havp been the result of an almost infinite suc¬ 
cession of slow deposits and diluvian submersiqns, 
still it is admitted by all parties, thiif the first appear¬ 
ance of man must be considered as subsequent to all 
other formations of animals, and to all important 
modifications of the mineral world, with the exception 
only of one single diluvian action, which appears to 
have taken effect at a later period. 

That there is a broad and general ajipearance of 
i^reement between tliese facts and the Mosaic nar¬ 
rative, cannot be denied, whatever difficulty we may 
find in reconciling the Scriptural account of a six 
tlays’ creation with those longer epochs of time which 
geologists have generally considered necessary to 
account for the successive stratifications of the soil, 
and the production of the inferior animals. Now 
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tlie question is, whether this general accordanee be 
sufficient, even presuming the conclusions of geo¬ 
logists to be correct, to justify our belief in the Di¬ 
vine inspiration of the scriptural narrative of the 
creation ? This question we may surely venture to 
answer in the affirmative, when wc^ecoljpct thatothe 
exclusive object of revelation is to iiieulcAtc a moral 
lesson, by making us acquainted with the spiritual 
position of man, with reference to the Deity, and not 
with the comparatively unimportant facts of natural 
history. That Scripture, indeed, should wilfully 
falsify any narrative of circumstances, and gra¬ 
tuitously introduce fable, where the plain truth 
would be equally intelligible, it were impiety to sup¬ 
pose. But surely we may admit that there would be 
nothing inconsistent with the Divine perfections in 
touching only generally and incidentally, and with a 
certain allowance for the ignorance of an unphilor 
sophical age, those portions of its narrative, which 
are rather necessary accompaniments than any integral 
and component part of the main subject matter. We 
may ask, morever, if it be required of Scripture that 
it should always, when referring to merely physical 
phenomena, relate the real and precise fact, “ mith the 
received opinions of mhal age of the world would 
those facts accord?” Human theories, we should 
recollect, are continually changing in proportion to 
tlic progress of discovery; and what would appear to 
2 
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be a philosophical truth to-tlay, may, in many cases, 
be an exploded falsehood to-morrow. Had Moses, 
for instance, inculcated the doctrine of the Cartesian 
vortices, that circumstance, which in the seventecntli 
century would have been consMered as the strongest 
proof of his,lnspiration, would have been a decided 
refutation of it in the latter part of the eighteenth. 
Were strict philosi^hical accuracy, therefore, to be 
required as a necessary test of an inspired narrative, 
it is obvious that it would really be in accordance 
with no one possible period of the state of human 
knowledge, unless we can suppose that the time will 
actually arrive in which experience will have no more 
to learn, and the whole process of investigation be 
completed. If, then, even revelation itself would be 
justified from the necessity of the ebse, in stopping 
short of this extreme point, why, it may be asked, 
should we expect it to do so at one period more than 
another; or rather, why should it not at once adapt 
itself, so far as it can do so consistently with the sub¬ 
stantial communication of truth, to that state of 
knowledge which prevailed at the time when its 
communications were first made ? Such would ap¬ 
pear to be the course necessary to make itself prac¬ 
tically intelligible to the parties addressed, and, as a 
choice of difficulties, would seem to be the least 
objectionable, because the most really useful mode of 
proceeding. 

i: 
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Still, however, after making due allowance for this 
necessary principle of accommodation, facts, we 
conceive, may be traced in the Mosaic narrative, 
which would seem to announce an acquaintance with 
some of the phenomeha of the universe, as substan¬ 
tiated by subsequent discovery, which,it would be 
difficult to account for in any other way than that of a 
presumed express inspiration. It is true that spe¬ 
culation upon those points, where the subject matter 
is confessedly so mysterious, and upon so vast and 
intricate a scale, ought to be indulged in with extreme 
caution, as liable to the exaggerations and false con¬ 
clusions of an excited imagination. Experimental 
science, which is always progressive, must ever be 
an equivocal auxiliary to the fixed and immoveable 
truths of revelation. Still, however, as infidelity has 
for the furtherance of its object, availed itself of pre¬ 
sumed inaccuracies in the scriptural records of the 
creation, there cannot surely be an impropriety in 
pointing out, w'itli all due diffidence, a few of the 
facts there asserted, which would seem to accord in 
a striking manner with the discoveries of modem 
science; or with what might be conjectured as pro¬ 
bable with reference to the early condition of a 
world such as ours, and the condition of human 
nature, when existing under strange and unwonted 
circumstances. In addition, then,^ the preceding 
general remarks on this subject, we may observe, in 
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the first place, that the surface of the globe imme¬ 
diately after the time of its first formation, is asserted 
by Moses to have been nearly-that of semi-fluidity. 
Now that such must have been the case is considered 
by geologists as a matter of perfect certainty. But 
it may be urged that the proofs of this circumstance 
are so visibly impressed upon the whole surface of the 
earth that Moses might easily have arrivpd at that 
conclusion, even though we suppose him to have had 
no more than the common knowledge of a tolerably 
careful observer of nature.—Be it so. Still it re¬ 
mains to be shewn by what happy coincidence it 
was that the order of the successive productions of 
the Creator, commencing in the inferior races of 
animals, and advancing onward from fishes and birds 
to quadrupeds, and from quadrupeds to man, should 
have been asserted by him in a series sd nearly, if 
not exactly, corresponding with that in which the 
discoveries of geology have she-wn them to have 
occurred. It is impossible to suppose him to have 
been possessed of facts, gleaned solely by a regular 
process of scientific induction, sufficient for the esta¬ 
blishment of this theory. Was it then a mere fortu¬ 
nate guess, or are we not rather justified in referring 
his knowledge to the higher source of inspiration ? 

Another remarkable seeming accordance, to say 
the least of it, with the recent discoveries of science, 
in a branch of philosophy which depends, for its very 
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existence, upon the perfection of our modem optical 
instruments, occurs almost at the very commencement 
of the Mosaic narrative. Let it, however, be here 
again observed, that we allude to these facts as primd 
facie coincidences merely. Ignorant as mankind 
are, and as they are probably, for ever destined to 
remain, of the real nature of the remote heavenly 
bodies, it is evidently impossible that we can venture 
to found upon the assumptions of modem science 
any thing more than a vague general surmise, with 
regard to what may be the tme theory of that mys¬ 
terious portion of the universe. It is, we repeat, 
only because infidelity has let pass no opportunity of 
directing the presumed discoveries of science against 
revelation, that we feel ourselves justified in using 
arguments of the same description in its defence, so 
far as they may be fairly available. The coincidence 
to which we now allude, appears to us a striking one ; 
let the reader attach to it what degree of credit he may 
conceive that it deserves. Every person conversant 
with the scriptural account of the creation must have 
been to a certain degree perplexed by the fact that 
Moses asserts light to have been called into existence 
on the first day, and yet expressly declares that the 
sun and moon were not created as luminaries until the 
fourth. This statement, at first sight, has the air of 
singular and glaring inconsistency, which it would seem 
to be impossible to reconcile with trath. If we consider 
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the writer of the Book of Cicnesis as an impostor, or 
a fanatical theorist, attempting to impose his own 
wild speculations upon the world, wc cannot possibly 
imagine a statement less likely to suggest itself to the 
author himself, or less calculated to secure proselytes. 
And yet the observations of the Late Sir W. Herschell 
afford us reason to believe, as is well known, that a 
])roeess is at this moment going on in the system of 
the heavenly bodies precisely analogous Avith this 
statement of the Mosaic waitings. That celebrated 
astronomer, in his paper addressed to the Royal 
Society, in 1811, on the subject of the celestial 
nebul®, has given the history of his own observations 
carefully followed up during the course of a long life. 
He has there shewn that those irregularly shaped 
and widely diffused masses of light, which, under the 
name of luminous nebulse, had long attracted the 
notice of scientific men, and which are known to exist 
in vast numbers, in various parts of the heavens, are, 
by a regular process of gradual condensation, made 
to approach more and more to a spherical form, until, 
having acquired a bright stellar nucleus, and losing 
their remaining nebulosity, they finally assume all 
the definite brightness of a regular fixed star. From 
the uniformity of this operation, so far as it has been 
remarked, and fiom the vast multitude of instances 
in which it has taken, and is still taking place, it 
seems natural to infer that a large portion of those 
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stars, whose places have been recognised in the 
heavens from time immemorial, derived their first 
origin from the same process. But it is also the 
generally received opinion, that the sun of our own 
planetary system is a star precisely of the same 
nature with the rest; and if so, it seems not impro¬ 
bable from analogy, that it derived its present form from 
the same cause of condensation, and that its original 
state of existence was that of a thin luminous fluid, 
occupying a vast portion of the orbits of those pla¬ 
netary bodies of which it is now the centre. It is 
surely not a little remarkable, that what might a 
century ago have been quoted as a seeming absurdity 
and oversight in Scripture, should be found thus 
signally to accord with one of the most curious dis¬ 
coveries of modern astronomical science. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Oj the Longevity of the Antediluvian Generations. 

Another peculiarity in the scriptural account of the 
early period of the world, which, for convenience 
sake, we shall allude to somewhat out of its regular 
order, is the remarkable longevity which it attributes 
to the antediluvian races. This is a statement so 
little accordant with existing experience, that we be¬ 
lieve it to have not unfrequently startled sincere be¬ 
lievers in the general veracity of the Mosaic writings, 
whilst it has, undoubtedly, seemed to afford a handle 
for triumph to the declared sceptic. The case must 
be admitted to be a perplexing one; yet still we 
think that we can perceive reasons derived from the 
condition of mankind at that early epoch which would 
seem to make such an arrangement a not improbable 
result of the deerees of a wise Providence. Every 
well-founded criticism upon therintemal evidence of 
revelation, we must again remind our readers, must 
be built entirely upon the admitted phenomena of 
human nature, both moral’ and physical. We must 
necessarily suppose that God willed the early civiliza¬ 
tion of mankind, but, as we have no reason to believe 
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thal tl)(‘ intellectual faculties of man, from the time 
of tile fall of our first parents, were other than what 
we know them to be at the jiresent moment, we must 
necessarily suppose that the earliest frenerations re¬ 
quired ])reeisely the same secondary helps to know¬ 
ledge wliich, under similar circumstances, would be 
most available to their latest descendants. Now the- 
objection of the sceptic, on this occasion, is founded 
upon the mere gratuitous assumption, that what ap¬ 
pear to us to be the fixed laws of nature, must always 
have been .such, even when .the strongest necessity 
and the most urgent expediency required their pro¬ 
visional modification. It, surely, can be deemed no 
very hold assertion, if we assume'"that the rule of 
interaal probability would rather incline us to adopt 
the opposite conclusion. Admitting the present three 
score and ten years, whicli are usually considered as 
the average maximum of human life, to be sufficient 
for every substantial purpose for which God has 
thought fit to place ns in this world, it is still per¬ 
fectly obvious tluit so contracted a term would have 
been quite insufficient, in the first commencement of 
society, to enable the human race to attain at any 
tolerably early period, to that quantum of cultivation 
for which it is im])ossible not to*perceive that his 
Creator intended him. Let us suppose, then, the 
first inhabitants of the earth existing, not only with¬ 
out the more abstruse sciences, but without those 
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siiii])lo rudiments of, knowledge necessary for the 
accommodation of society in its ruder state, and let 
us consider what would he the differdhtresidts of two 
distinct arrangements; the one allotting to the human 
individual a term of existence little short of one thou¬ 
sand years, and the other cutting him off at the pre¬ 
sent more contracted date. It is evident that know¬ 
ledge, in the former case, would, from the vast accu¬ 
mulation of facts, increase, as comjiared with the 
latter, in almost a geometrical proportion. There 
we should find the experienced head of a family com¬ 
municating to successive, ra^s of descendants the 
hoarded experienca^*^ centurien, whilst, according to 
the other supgilflllon, we might expect to see the 
first comm^ncenients of knowledge cut off periodic^y 
in their very germ, and generation succeeding to ge¬ 
neration with no better lights of science than the 
transmitted abortive attempts of persons whose lives 
have terminated almost before their really effective 
education had begun. It would, of course, be the 
height of presumption to assert that this is the real 
explanation of the remarkable dispensation of Pro¬ 
vidence now alluded to. It cannot, however, be 
doubted, that allowing to tlie early race of mankind 
the same average faculties possessed by their de¬ 
scendants, such would be the very dissimilar degrees 
of benefit produced by the two different systems here 
supposed. How, then, would it be advocating an 
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improbability, to suppose that a benevolent Creator 
may, under a special emergency, have peculiarly 
adapted the operation of secondary causes, for a 
limited period, to the wants of his creatures ‘ ? Be, 

• It seems perfectly certam, from what we know experiment¬ 
ally of the nature of the human faculties, that man at his first 
creation most, for some short time at least, have depended for 
his animal existence upon the special superintendence of his 
Creator in a manner to which we find nothing analogous in the 
existing order of the universe. All well-informed persons, 
whether sceptics or. believers in revelation, are agreed in ad¬ 
mitting that the human race were first introduced into our planet 
at a comparatively recent period of time. What then was the 
condition of the aboriginal ^rents of mankind at the moment of 
their first production ? The case admits of oniy two supposi¬ 
tions ; they were either children or adults ; in either supposition 
a miracle, or what is equivalent to a miracle, was necessary for 
their support. Had they been children, it is self-evident that 
they must have perished within a few hours after their creation, 
unless sustained by some such providential interference as that 
now supposed. If they were aduits, the result would have been 
the same, although the argument from which we derive that 
inference may be somewhat less palpably obvious. All the 
practical knowledge which we arrive at through our bodily senses 
is, we know, derived solely from experience. A human adult, 
waking for the first time to the consciousness of existence, with 
all his animal faculties in full vigour, and under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances of climate and bodily comfort, would be as 
incapable as a new-born infant of availing himself, by any na- 
l^ral efibrt, of the means of sustenance, however liberally spread 
. around him, and would perish before he would have acquired 
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however, this as it may, it is certain that the inspired 
historian pleads neither this nor any other reason as 

the knowledi^ requisite for the support of life. He would 
possess eyes, but the impression of external objects upon the 
retina would convey no definite ideas: he would have limbs, 
but tliey would be useless fur the purposes of locomotion. He 
would want every conception of space, distance, solidity, vacuity, 
&c. In addition to this, he would be debarred from the faculty 
of the communication of his feelings by speech. It is manifest, 
that under such circumstances, life could be maintained only by 
the direct intervention of some guardian power, either instilling 
miraculously that practical knowledge which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is the result of long experience only, or else 
directly providing for his physical necessities, as they succes¬ 
sively occurred. That the human race does exist at this mo¬ 
ment, is a proof that some such special care as that now supposed 
must have been extended by the mercy of the (Veator to the 
parent stock from which we are descended. It is, therefore, 
perfectly vain and unphilosophical to assume what may have 
been the physical circumstances of the world in its infancy, from 
what is at this moment passing before our eyes. So far from 
inferring them to have been the same with the present course of 
events, we are compelled to suppose that they must have been 
in many respects essentially different. So fallacious is the argu¬ 
ment derived from our own mere personal experience in these 
mysterious questions. M' ith regard to the use of language, it 
seems difficult to imagine that it could have been possessed by 
the earliest generations of mankind, excepting through the aid 
of Divine instruction. This surmise, which the acknowledged 
circumstances of our nature seem to point out as the only pro¬ 
bable solution of a greet metaphysical difficulty, seems to derive 
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an explanation of the seemingly anomalous fact which 
he records. He seems to compose his narrative merely 
ministerially, and without the insertion of a single 
comment. We detect in it nothing of the interested 
advocate, striving to shew the real intenial probability 
of a startling proposition. No mode of writing, as¬ 
suredly, carries with it more of the air of real inspira¬ 
tion than that where the facts stated appear at first 
sight incongruous and anomalous, but lose, upon sub¬ 
sequent reflection, much of their apparent improba¬ 
bility ; and where the writer himself appears to be 
jierfectly unaware of the value of the truths he is 
communicating. Whetjier this observation will apply 
to the case now before us, may be matter of opinion. 
It is one, however, which may, with* certainty, be 
extended to many striking passages both of the Old 
and of the New Testament. 

some warrant from the statement given in Genesis ii. 19. ** And 
out of the ground the Lord (lod formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto Adam to see 
what lie would call them: and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof.** • 



CHAPTER VII. 


(If the Fall tif our First Parents, 

The most remarkable and perplexing part of the 
Mosaic narrative of the early history of tlie human 
species is that which refers to the original condition 
in Paradise of our first parents, and to their subse¬ 
quent fall. As this event constitutes the very found¬ 
ation upon which the whole structure of Christianity 
is built, and as it lias afforded not only the great 
object of attack to Infidels, but has also been a source 
of the most discordant opinions among the various 
denominations of Christians, it will be expedient to 
examine it in some considerable detail. On a subject, 
indeed, so profoundly mysterious, it would be absurd 
in the extreme to hope that any examination of ours 
could suggest any satisfactory explanation of what is 
manifestly bayond the reach of human reason. All 
that we cai attempt to do is, to take the few facts 
related by Moses in as literal a sense as jiossible, 
keeping out of sight, at the same time, all the tradi¬ 
tional notions which, without any authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, have, in the course of ages, been attached to 
them by human ingenuity; and then to enquire how 
9 
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far, what we find to be actually stated as matter of 
fact, accords with the established and acknowledged 
phenomena of human nature., In order to come to a 
perfect understanding on this point, it will, of course, 
be necessary to examine oiir moral constitution,, such 
as, from our own internal consciousness and our in¬ 
tercourse with mankind we know it experimentally 
to be, and to obsen'C how far it bears any traces of 
that degradation which we are told has been thus 
inflicted upon it, subsequently to its first production 
by its Creator. Now there is not, perhaps, a single 
Theist, or even Atheist, who will not, on this subject, 
assent implicitly to the definition of our nature as 
afforded by revelation. “ The heart of man is evil 
from his youth.” Is this, we ask, or is it not, the 
strict truth ? It;, matters not for the present argument 
how such happened originally to be the case. The 
question is one of practical experience. “ The good 
that 1 would, I do not,” says St. Paul, “ but the 
evil which I Wovdd not, that I do.” Here is the 
assertion of an abstract perception and preference in 
our minds of what is good and honest, continued with 
an actual practical bias and predisposition in our car¬ 
nal feclin|8 ,to act directly in contradiction to our 
better judgment, which we have no hesitation in 
asscrtiiig, that every human being has occasionally 
perceived within himself from his first infancy. Is, 
then, this strange collision, which we all feel, between 
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our moral sense, and the suggestions of our animal 
nature, curable by any inherent power of spiritual 
exertion lodged within ourselves ? The very terms 
of the proposition already stated, supply at once an 
answer to this question.' If the preponderance of 
our nature is evil, it cannot be supposed to supply 
any effectual medicine for its own cure; and if ho, 
the necessity of some external dispensation, like that 
of the Gospel, for the removal of this original, and, 
by us, incurable taint, would appear to follow as a 
matter of course. It would signify nothing, we 
repeat, as to the argument of our need of some 
express mode of reconciliation with God, how this 
disease of sin was originally introduced into man's 
constitution, if the fact of its actual existence there 
be once well established. Let itghavc been im¬ 
pressed upon each individual distinctly and specially 
at his birth; let it have been the original modifica¬ 
tion of the human heart; or let it have been the 
acquired consequence of some act of indiscretion in 
our first parents, the consequence to ourselves will,, 
at all evenfl,’ he precisely the same. The fact that 
we are all of us far gone firom righteousnesi will stiU 
remain unimpeached. 

In this point of view, then, the recorded history of 

^ • 

the fall of our first parents is a matter of speculative 
curiosity rather than of real moment. We ijight 
naturally wish tO' ^now whence this strange and 
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anomalous moral arrangement took its origin, but the 
practical result to ourselves would remain the same, 
be our theory with regard to that origin what it 
might. Man, undoubtedly, as a moral agent, prefers 
evil to good. This is more or less true with this or 
that individhal, but it is still, in a great degree, cer¬ 
tainly true of all. ' Even the best men will occasion¬ 
ally recognise, within themselves, a kind of incon¬ 
sequential reasoning, which they know to be false, 
whilst they yield to it: a species of morbid appetite 
to do precisely that which conscience tells them to be 
sinful. But with regard to the g*eat mass of man¬ 
kind, it is truly fearful to tlunk how vast is the extent 
of depravity, which is kept within tolerable limits, 
and is rendered compatible with the existence of 
social order, on^ by the restraints of public opinion, 
or by the fear of the magistrate. It is true, indeed, 
that to the eye of the careless observer, the external 
aspect of society, for the most part, appears suffi¬ 
ciently smooth; but it is because in every civilized 
(Country the superincumbent weight of civil govern¬ 
ment and conventional decorum keeps down that 
tendency go resistance which is sure to manifest itself 
the muiiH|^|that, by change of circumstances, an op¬ 
portunity for so doing'is afforded. But the principle 
ol' mo^s, we should recollect, has much less to do 
witl^,extemal actions than with iq^emal motives. It 
follows, tlierefore, as a neoessa|y( consequence, not 
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only that a man may be a grievous sinner before 
God, whose conduct in society has afforded no handle 
whatever to actual censure, but, also, it is an obvious 
proposition, that his internal and substantial guilt 
(Ids external actions continuing precisely the samp) 
will ever advance progressively in atrocitf, precisely 
in proportion to the degree of positive better know¬ 
ledge against the dictates of which he shall be de¬ 
liberately offending. 

This proposition being aditdttcd, the conclusion is 
inevitable; namely, that, !on^ as the original cor¬ 
ruption of the heitrt continues undiminished, every 
advance in moral and religious knowledge will neces¬ 
sarily he an advance in guiltiness. Precisely on the 
same principle by which wc blame that ferocity in 
tlie uncultivated savage, which we con.sider a mere 
animal instinct in a beast of prey, and excuse that 
conduct in a savage which would be deemed unpar¬ 
donable in a civilized heathen; so, the same dcad- 
ness of spiritual feeling, which would be a matter of 
course in th^latter character, would attach an awful 
responsibility to the well-instructed Christian.— 
Knowledge, then, is the source of guiltii||ss: in¬ 
crease of knowledge to any cltfss of beii(^,' whose 
instinctive predisposition is sucli as “Vo incline them 
to prefer knowingly the worse to the better principle; 
is virtually and substantially an increase of g\jilt. 
Such. then, is the' i4llacy of the. argument which 
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would attribute to man the faculty of healing by Ids 
own natural powers of moral exertion, with no better 
guide than his intuitive perceptions of right and wrong, 
die evil which wc find to have been, in some way or 
otjier, inflicted upon his spiritual nature. 

Having ‘made these preliminary observations, let 
m now consider the narrative of the fall of our first 
parents as given in the Mosaic writings, and observe, 
how far it accords with the anomalous constitution of 
the human heart, as established by our own expe¬ 
rience. In discussing this subject, it is no easy 
matter to detach ourselves from the associations 
arising from early oral expositions, and tllir'theorics 
of riv.al controversialists, and to fix our attention 
singly and exclusively ujion what has been actually 
revealed. Perhaps no one theological fact, in conse¬ 
quence of the momentous interests connected with 
it, and the train of poetic ideas winch it is so well 
calculated to suggest, has suffered more from the ad¬ 
mixture of extraneous human theories than the one 
before us. TJie very smidl space occupied in Scrip¬ 
ture by die narrative of the fall of ma^, when com- 
pared with our own multifanous conceptions on the 
subject, may afford a salutary hint to the mind of 
every well disj§sed person, of the danger incident to 
us all,*bf mistaking our peculiar intellectual specula¬ 
tions and the traditions of our infancy for revelation 
itself, if we do not take care to secure the accuracy of 
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our notions, by measuring them carefully from time 
to time, with what we find to be expressly written. 
It is obvious, that if ifre would discuss this, or any 
other mysterious theological question, with accuracy 
and fairness, we can do so only by abiding, as closely 
as possible, by the strict letter of Holy Writ, inter¬ 
posing our own speculations solely where they appear 
to follow as necessary inferences from tho acknow¬ 
ledged Language of the original document. 

In the first place, then, we may observe, that the 
Book of Genesis does not seem to assert that our 
first parents were created in their own proper nature, 
immortal, though it appears certain that, had^they 
retained their obedience, they wen; not only capable 
of, but actually destined for, an incidental and con¬ 
ditional immortidity, the consequence of their repair¬ 
ing the decay of their bodies by the fruit of the tree 
of life. This last species of immortality, though a 
real and efteenve one, is still diflerent in kind from 
that which would result as a necessary consequence 
from the original constitution of the corporeal frame. 
In the one case mortality would follow, from the 
mere circumstance of withholding the necessary ali¬ 
ment : in the other it could be ^superinduced only by 
introducing an entire change of the animal haluts and 
functions. What, therefore, would have been the 
ultimate allotment of mankind had the fall never 
taken place, or had some occasional individuals 

F 2 
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amongst the descendants of Adam only fallen into 
sin, and our first parents escaped from pollution, is 
a matter of mere conjecture, on which it were as 
unwise, as it is unnecessary, to hazard an opinion. 
It appears, moreover, in the second place, that how¬ 
ever morally su])erior our first parents may have 
been iii consequence of their unblemished innocence 
to their guilty posterity (and vast undoubtedly that 
superiority was) still with regard to the general scope 
and compass of their knowledge, they were inferior, 
not only to their own oli’sjiving, but to what they 
themselves subsequently became in their fallen and 
guiliy condition. So far as we can judge from the 
very short statement given in the Book of Genesis, 
man, at his first creation, was the first of terrestrial 
animals, highly and admirably fitted for his situation, 
by the possession of many approiiriate blessings, and 
possessed of that exact degree of understaaiding which 
was calculated for every purpose of hannless, and, pro¬ 
bably, of refined enjoyment; and yet he appears to 
have been left without that intuitive moral sense, which, 
by inculcating the nice and eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong, renders us capable of sinning, from the 
simple fact, that it exclusively suggests the rule by 
■wWch we apprehend our duty. It is clear that this 
last mentioned faculty might have been kindly with¬ 
held by tlie Creator, on account of the fearful risk 
attending upon a gift so critical and so easily abused, 
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and yet that a vast residue of intellectual endowment 
might Iiavc remained for the purpose.s of harmless 
enjoyment, as the allotment of the human race.— 
^Almost all the arts which add to the social happiness 
of life, a very large portion of the pleasures of imagi¬ 
nation, and all- the treasures of experimental know¬ 
ledge, might have been possessed in a high, perhaps 
in ail exuberant, degree of perfection, by creatures 
untainted by sin, because unendowed with tliat pecu¬ 
liar .ajiprehension which alone creates the capability 
of sinning. Such a constitution of human nature, in 
its original state, would seem to harmonize exactly 
with what might be presumed as probable with regard 
to the allotment on the surface of this globe, of the 
most perfect portion of God’s earthly creation. Certain 
it is that revelation seems expressly to imply, that 
man did not acquire the knowledge of good and evil 
until the moment of liis transgression of the Divine 
prohibition. 4^nd it is a remarkable confirmation of 
this view of the subject, that the first and immediate 
consequence of his disobedience was a newlj acquired 
sense of propriety and decency which he had not 
possessed in his state of innocence. “ The eyes of 
botli of them were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked.” At the same time, it would appear 
that their animql passions became depraved as their 
moral apprehensions were enlarged, and thus begun 
that struggle between carnality and better know- 
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ledge, which has descended from them in such fatal 
proportion to their guilty posterity. We may also 
observe, in confirmation of the supposition here ha¬ 
zarded, namely, that man attained to an enlarged 
state of moral apprehension by the fall, though by 
that acquisition he destroyed the just equilibrium of 
his original and more happily blended nature, that 
this view of the subject appears to be sanctioned by 
the expression which Moses puts into the mouth of 
the Almighty with reference to that event:—“ And 
the Lord God said. Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil: and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also the tree of life, and 
eat, and live for ever, therefore the Lord sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden,” &c. 

The purport of the Mosaic account then appears to 
be, that what really occasioned the fall and ruin of 
our nature, or in other words, the introduction of oiu- 


present incongruous and anomalous moral constitu¬ 
tion, and of sin as a necessary consequence, was the 
acquisition of an accurate knowledge of the distinc¬ 
tions of right and ivrong, by a creature not originally 
fitted for its reception, and, therefore, incapable of 
making a proper use of it. That such a change could 
^^ be a subject of approbation with a God of infinite 
moral purity, and in whose sight the amplest endow¬ 
ments of intellect can be valuable only as they are 
found to co-operate with the great principles of duty. 
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is obviously certain. The evil spiritual beings so 
frequently alluded to by Scripture, no doubt, possess 
intellectual powers far beyond tliose at present allotted 
to the human race, but, assuredly, such faculties serve 
only to enhance their depravity. It should, however, 
be remembered, that although moral knowledge, so 
long as it is likely to be abused by its possessors, 
must; be admitted to be a fatal acquisition to any 
beings, and especially to such as may have been 
placed in that happy state of innocence enjoyed by 
our first parents; it is still, in strictness, not only a 
good in itself, when properly employed, but also a 
good, absolutely necessary as a constituent for the 
happiness and perfection of the higher order of 
beings. From the certainty of this fact, then, we 
may, perhaps, venture humbly to surmise why this 
seeming anomaly was allowed by a wise and good 
Providence to occur in his creation. Why, it is 
asked, was not man precluded from the possibility of 
taking the fatal step which produced his fall ! It 
were presumptuous in us -to attempt to apswer this 
question, excepting in the strictest form of diffident 
conjecture. StiU, however, we know from the words 
of the two inspired apostles, Paul and Peter, that the 
expiatory‘atonement of Christ was prepared in the 
councils' of Infinite Wisdom before the foundations of 
the world were laid. W'e are, therefore, justified in 
inferring, that when the Creator in his mercy conde- 
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scended to forewarn the parents of the human race 
of the imminent peril in which their violation of a 
salutan' admonition would involve them and their 
posterity, he not only foresaw their disobedience, but 
also prepared an arrangement for averting from them 
the consequences naturally resulting from it. And 
not only may we, in conformity with the strict letter 
of Scripture, infer thus much, but we may also in¬ 
dulge in a reasonable expectation that the change 
which has thus token place in the allotment of man¬ 
kind will ultimately prove to have been rather a gain 
than a loss to such persons as shall have duly availed 
themselves of the means afforded for their restonition; 
and that the redeemed servants of Christ will be 
found to have exchanged the humbler condition of 
simply happy and innocent beings upon earth for a 
pre-eminent state of moral apprehension, and of] ex¬ 
quisite enjoyment in heaven, far exceeding that of 
the station which they have lost. It is very remark¬ 
able that two favourite and ingenious ^apologues pre¬ 
vailed among the heathen philosophers of antiquity, 
both ofthcra having reference to the introduction of 
evii^y the acquisition of knowledge, and which 
jeem to have been suggested to their inventors 
scriptural narrative of the fall of our first pa¬ 
rents, The beautiful fable of tlie guilty curiosity 
and subsequent wanderings of Psyche, until her final 
reconciliation with her di\inc husband; and that of 
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Prometheus, particularly as it is given in the terribly 
splendid drama of .35schylus; each of them clearly 
point to thi* important fact. If not actually derived 
from Scripture, they, at all events, shew, by tlieir re¬ 
markable coincidence with one another, and with the 
Mosaic history, that the hypothesis to which they 
refer is a correct inference from the philosophy of 
morals. 

Such, then, is the account which the Bible gives of 
the first origin of those strange anomalies in the 
moral character of human nature, the real existence 
of which, as essential phenomena demonstrably at¬ 
taching to us, the most determined infidel must at 
all events admit, however he may be disposed to 
question the mode of their first introduction. Here, 
tlien, it remains to be asked whether, granting our 
constitution to be ^tually such, there is any intrinsic 
improbability in the account thus given. The great 
and staggering improbability is, that man should be 
what we find that he|is. This, however, is not a 
point which admits of |BscU8sion. It is a simple 
matter of fact, respecting the .certainty of which it is 
impossible to doubt. Such, then, being the case,'-the 
question really at issue between the believer the 
sceptic is, whether it is more consistent with our 
notions of the probable proceedings of Providence 
that the discordant principles which are known to 
exist within us should be supposed to have jbeen 
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superinduced at a period subsequent to man’s creation, 
than that he should have originally proceeded, such as 
he now is, from the hands of his Maker. This is surely 
a point upon which, independently of the authority 
of. revelation, it were presumptuous to form an opi¬ 
nion. But certainly there is, nothing contradictory 
to sound reason in supposing the former to have been 
the fact. That the flesh is found experimentally to 
be at variance Mrith the spirit, suggests, at all events, 
a presumption that they were not fitted originally 
the one for the other; whilst, at the same time, ad¬ 
mitting the truth of the scriptural theory, that this 
life in its present modification is intended to be a 
state of probation, the secondary arrangement which 
has thus been allowed to come into operation is found 
to harmonize with all tliat we can infer as the most 
probable solution of other difficulties connected with 
the mysterious dealings of Providence. To the mis¬ 
representation, then, of the Infidel, who asserts it to 
be the doctrine of Scripture, that the eternal perdition 
of aU mankind is a just retribution attaching to each 
individual of the human iwe for one single act of 
disobedience committ^ in the persons of their first 
parei^, the answer is obvious. Scripture inculcates 
no such doctrine. It tells us, indeed (and every 
Christian is bound to admit the strict accuracy of the 
assertion), that by one act of disobedience sin came 
into the world, and by sin, death. But such would 
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also have been equally the case had the first human 
beings derived to themselves, and transmitted through 
their own persons to their descendants, a knowledge 
of moral good and evil, with a mechanism of corrupt 
passions, by any othoj specific process than that 
recorded by Moses. So long as our sense of right 
and wrong is accurate, whilst, at the same time, the 
spirit of disobedience is strong within us, sin, how¬ 
ever at first introduced, will continue to prevail; and 
where sin is, there its natural consequences must be 
presumed to follow, unless such a result can be shewn 
to be superseded by some effectual counteraction, 
such as every Christian believes to be afforded by the 
expiatory merits of his Saviour. Of one thing we 
may be quite certain, namely, that had any other 
explanation of the first origin of sin and death been 
given to us, it would have been as unsparingly cri¬ 
ticised, and as dogmatically rejected by the sceptic, 
as tliat which we are taught to receive as the correct 
historical fact. At tlje same time, we may venture 
confidently to assert, that it would be difiicult, if not 
impossible, for the ima^nadon to invent a theory 
more exactly accordant with what we know by ex¬ 
perience of our own nature, than that which has thus 
come to us under the presumed sanction of revela¬ 
tion. 



CHAPTER Vm. 


0/ the JTislory of the general Deluge, and the Confusion of Tongues. 

Few, if any, physical facts a])pcar more difficult to 
account for, upon any known principles of experi¬ 
mental science, thiin that of the general deluge, as 
asserted in Scripture; and yet, perhaps, there is not 
one of those which do not fall within the course of 
our own actual experience, the. absolute certainty 
of which is more completely demonstrated by the 
traces left of its existence upon the surface of the 
globe. It is the opinion of most geologists that 
several submersions of the crust of the earth, in whole 
or in part, have taken place from time to time in the 
course of the order of nature. All of them, however, 
appear to be unanimously agreed tliat one deluge at 
least, answering exactly to that recorded by !Moses, 
did certainly prevail at a period subsequent to the 
creation of the present races of animals, whose relics 
are still found in vast abundance in the most recent 
strata. It is, therefore, perfectly vain to start objec¬ 
tions, derived from’ abstract speculations of our own 
creation, ag^nst the physical possibility of an event, 
the certainty of which has been tlius substantiated by 
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irrefragable evidence. From the case in question, 
however, we may at all events derive an important 
lesson with regard to any sceptical doubts which, 
from the presumed certainty of flie conclusions of 
ex])erimental science, we may feel disposed to enter¬ 
tain on the subject of other preternatural occurrences 
related in the Holy Scriptures. Were we to have re¬ 
course to theory alone, we no doubt should have little 
hesitation in pronouncing upon the extreme improba¬ 
bility, not to say the impossibility, of a deluge, such as 
tliat which wercadof in the writings of Moses. Voltaire, 
wlio took up this ground, but whose knowledge in ex- 
porinicntal philosophy was too superficial to render his 
objections formidable, asserts boldly the demonstra¬ 
tion of the falsity of the scriptural narrative. “ The 
physical impossUnlity" he says, “ of an universal 
deluge by jmy natural means is proccablc by the most 
rigorous demonstration.” It is amusing to observe 
that he lays down, as the first principle on which to 
build this rigorous course of proof, the palpably .un¬ 
founded asertion, that th§ average depth of the ocean 
d(M;s not exceed .500 feet. Upon the assumption of 
this position, accompanied by the gratuitous one that 
the relative depths and elevation of the bed of the 
ocean, and of the adjoining continents are, under all 
circumstances, incapable of any variation, the neces¬ 
sity of the conclusion to which he would arrive seems 
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indeed Bufficiently obvious. In answer again to the 
supposition that the submersion of the earth to the 
depth asserted by Scripture, could be produced by 
rain discharged from the atmos])here, it has been 
shewn by other writers, (and in this case, on correct 
philosophical principles) not only that the time re¬ 
quired to produce such a mass of water from that 
source would be much longer than the scriptural 
account would appear to allow, but also that even if 
,the entire atmosphere with all its contents, were con¬ 
densed into water, the whole volume, thus produced, 
would not occasion a deluge much exceeding thirty 
feet in height.' In the hope of meeting this objection, 
other theories have been suggested from time to time, 
such as that of a change in the inclination of the 
earth's axis, an alteration in the rate of its diurnal 
rotation, the attraction of a comet, and other causes 
of a similar nature, founded upon the presumed esta¬ 
blished facts of modem experimental science. It is, 
hovrever, generally admitted tliat none of these inge¬ 
nious and well-intentioned suggestions are in all 
respects satisfactory. After all we must be content 
to leani on this, as on almost every other, theological 
subject, a lesson of salutary humility, and to abide by 
the demonstration which we possess of the actual 
certainty of the recorded event, witliout hoping to 
explain what resources Divine Providence may have 
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in store, in the magazine of secondary causes for the 
operation of its ends. 

“ There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of iiayonr philosophy.” 

Still, however, without attempting to propose any 
tiling like a solution of the dilRculties which heset 
tliis subject, we may venture to observe, that tlie 
assertion, which has been so confidently mode, that 
the whole globe of the earth, and the whole atmos¬ 
phere united, dtr not contain a sufficient quantity 
of fluid for such a submersion of the earth, as that 
related in Scripture, is any thing rather than borne 
out 1^ the most accurate calculations of men of 
science. Scripture declares that the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep was made to co-ope- 
raU- on that occasion with the descent of rain-; or, 
a.s it is styled in revelation, the opening of the 
windows of heaven. The *present proportion of 
the surface of the sea, as compared with that of the 
land, is generally estimated ^ two ports in three. 
With regard to the actual extreme depth of the ocean, 
notliing can ba inferred beyond probable conjectures. 
No soundings, from the operation of well known 
causes, have ever descended much beyond a mile, but 
there is strong -reason for believing that the mean 
depth very far exceeds that amount. There would, 
perhaps, be no improbability in the supposition whicli 
9 
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would consider six miles as tlie mean dept!!. Be 
that, however, as it muy, tfcre is every reason to 
su])pose that the solid surface of the earth has, sub¬ 
sequently to its creation, uAd^rgono violent changes 
^‘Cting its partial elevation and depression. Were 
then the present bed of the ocean raised by any strong 
subterrrnican action, to^ithe level of the adjoining 
continents, the deluge [^duced would most probably 
at least equal that related by Moses; or again the 
same effeet might in great measure be produced by 
the depression of the land itsel|j o^n the third ))lace, 
wc may imagine both eauses co-operating on the 
occasion alluded to. The most plausible surmise we 
can make, both with reference to ^the liingmge of 
Scripture, and in explanation of existing phenomena, 
seems to be that some important change was pro¬ 
duced at that important epoch upon the surface of the 


globe, by which ^ relative proportion of land and 
sea became permtuienlfy altered. What that change 
was, however, it U diificuit, if not imjiossible, to form 
a well-grounded opinjpn. There appears to be some 
warrant in 'Scripture for the supposition that rain was 
imknown in the antediluvian ages. , At least the 
ap])carance of the rainbow upon the'subsidenee of 
the waters of the deluge, is described in a manner to 
leave the impression of its being the first occurrence 
of that phenomenon; and with regfurd to the state of 
the world bcfoie the fall of our first pawnts, it is 
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expressly asserted that “ no rain fell from the hea¬ 
vens in those days, but ihere went up a dew which 
watered the ground,” whilst no intimation is given 
that this state of thing!? was altered till the* time 
of the deluge. -We can, however, account for the*, 
absence of rain upon any known natural principles 
only, by the 8U{)position that the proportion of sea, 
as compared with that of dry land was much less in 
the antediluvian ages, than it has been subsequently 
to that crisis. The diminished evaporation which 
would take place luid^ such circumstances, would 
apjiarently produce the result now supposed. So 
long as the earth was only thinly and partially peo¬ 
pled, «icb a sti^ of things as that ha^g surmised 
would not be incompatible with the wants of man¬ 
kind, though it would be perfectly inconsistent with 
the general diffusion of population over the whole 
globe. The change which took phaM* at that same 
[leriod, in the .average duration|!^f'iuunaii life, wOuld 
also seem to indicate some altiratiilfr of a permanent 
character in the condition of. mail’s abode upon earth, 
less favourable to our animal powers. That change, 
we may observe, though imm^iate' in a very great 
proportion, waS not total and complete, till after the 
lapse of a considerable time subsequent to Noah; a 
circumstance which well accords with the hypothesis 
above stated, since it is natural to suppose that the 
stronger stimulus of vitality would not yield imme- 


o 
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diaU'ly to the operation of changes in climate or other 
similar causes, but would adapt itself gradually, and 
through successive generations, to its new position, 
until it had reached the maximum of depression, at 
. ♦’hieli it would remain stationary. This, however, 
with all the foregoing eonjeetures, he it remembered, 
we give sfrietly and simply as such. Most probably, 
after all, they arc very far from meeting the real diffi¬ 
culty of the case. The real and substantial proofs 
of the l\losaic deluge arc the records of its occurrence 
indelibly and unanswerab^ inipressed uj)on the 
earth’s surface; and they arc completely satisfactory. 
If we have ventured to luld .any confirmatory sug¬ 
gestions oH our own, let them be |eonsidered> as in¬ 
tended rather to shew the utter futility of the objec¬ 
tions of the infidel, ^than to throw light upon what, 
at least in the present state of science, must be con¬ 
sidered an inexplicably mysteiy. 

The copfusion 'ol*^ai)guagcs at Babel is the first 
important, evci^ related in Scripture, as occurring 
after the period of tile deluge. The Mosjiic statement 
is altogctber so mysterious as scarcely to admit of 
any explanatory conjecture. It may, however, be 
incidentally observed, that if we take into considera¬ 
tion the known instinctive attachment of mankind to 
their native soil, their tendency to Angregate toge¬ 
ther in large communities, and th» destructive feuds 
which would arise in an overcrowded population. 
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where each person would be rather disposed to (‘xpel 
his neighbour, at any cost, than to remove the iueon- 
venient pressure by his own voluntary emigration, we 
can scarcely imagine any means so well adapted to 
counteract what, at tliat peculiiu period of the 
world, woidd have operated as a mischievous pro¬ 
pensity, and to promote a voluntary colonization in 
other districts without either animosity or bloodshed, 
as the introduction of the momentary inconvenience 
resulting from the misapprehension of each other’s 
language. Scripture, it is true, does not assign this, 
or any reason, for the miracle; of course, therefore, 
it can be mentioned only as a mere surmise, founded 
upon the known propensities of human nature, and 
u|)on the assumption that Providence avails itself, for 
the most part, of existing secondary causes, for the 
furtherance of its ends, which if would be absurd to 
advance with any degree of confidence. 


o2 



CHAPTER IX. 


of till' inli'nial ProhahHilij of flic jKculiar Revelation of the Divine 
IVHI contained in the JewUh Scriptures^ and of the moral tendency 
of that Revelation. 

It is cortaiii that the natural tendency of the human 
heart, in the absence of any external religious sti¬ 
mulus, such as that of a positive Divine revelation 
existing under solemn and authorittitive sanctions, is 
to fall into a total forgetfulness of its Creator, and an 
indift'eropce to all but cor])oreid objects. This is one 
of those trutlis, for the reality of which we may con¬ 
fidently appeal to die whole past experience of man¬ 
kind. Man, from the period of his first existence, 
appears necessarily to havi' stood‘in need of some 
mode of direct comhmnieation with his Maker, it 
being perfectly demonstrable that there is notliing in 
the resorts of uniissisted reason capable of filling up 
that void in ourtnoral and intellectual faculties wliich 
would be left by the subtraction of the aids of reve¬ 
lation. When this last help is wanting^ tlie total 
degradation of our nature is the ifvariahle conse- 
(juence. On the other hand, we ipust be prepared in 
candour to admit, that as such a systematic commu- 
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nication with the Divine Being, as that now assumed 
to be necessary, implies nothing less than the ojiera- 
tion of a continuity of miracles, there is certainly, at 
first sight, a semblance pf improbability, and, as it 
would almost appear, of clumsincssi of contrivance in 
a system which would seem to require the constant 
direct interference of its Author for the preservation 
of order, or the prevention of derangement. Here, 
however, .as before, we are precluded from the adop¬ 
tion of our own more plausible theories, as to what 
things ought to be, by the obstinacy of unanswerable 
facts. In discussing the arguments for and against 
revelation in general, we arc reduced to the necessity 
of choosing between two alternatives. We must either, 
in the one case, suppose human nature to have been 
left by its Creator entirely to its own moral and in¬ 
tellectual resources, in which dvent we see nothing 
before us but the most fearful state of spiritual aban¬ 
donment and dc^adation; or, on the other hand, we 
must be ready to admit the probability of some direct 
interposition of Providence, inculcating some positive 
code of moral laws ; and thus coming, to a certain 
degree, into collision with man’s free agency, and tlie 
seemingly estaftished order of the universe. Actual 
and uniform experience, we repeat, has shewn' the 
total untenablsiiess of any intermediate theory. It 
is evident, however, that the difficulty here is frill as 
great (if not infinitely greater) on the side of seep- 
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ticism as on that which assumes the necessity of a 
system of revelation for our spiritual ffuidance. "Wo 
see, it is true, no c) priori reason why man should 
have heen cntated such as he is, but being such, our 
course of argument, in'order to he correct, must adopt 
that admission as an elementary truth. Now, if the 
report of Serij)ture be correct, the course which Pro¬ 
vidence in its wisdom has jmrsued from the first, has 
been to arrive at its important object, the elevation 
and instruction of our sjiccies, by the least possible 
deviation from the ordinary course of events, and by 
inti'rfering, in the smallest degree possible, with thi; 
free-will of man. A revelation, under some form or 
other, 'appears from the commencement of the world 
to have been offered to, but never obtruded upon, 
mankind. The human race have ever been left free 
to adopt or to reject, to make their election between 
good and evil. In every successive age, accordingly, 
the primitive distinction between thc^ons of God and 
the children of men seems to have existed. The Al¬ 
mighty has uniformly disclosed himself sufficiently to 
be found out by those who seek lam, but insufficiently 
for the apprehension of those whose minds have been 
otherwise employed, in the selfish ^rsuits of mere 
woildly enjoyment. Such, according to fhe Mosaic 
account, was undoubtedly .the conditism of the ante- 
diluvian generations; such was that of the early pa¬ 
triarchal ages; such was that, on a more extended 
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scale, of tlie Jews,.under the Levitical institutions ; 
juid such it is at tlie present moment in the consum¬ 
mation of revelation under the Christian covenant. 
In no one period has God left hinisell’ without s(>me 
record of his existence and attributes; the blessinj;, 
indeed, has been unequally dilTused, and whilst a 
large jwrtion of mankind have been allowed to con¬ 
tinue with no other spiritual guidance than that of 
their own instinctive moral sense, some few select 
communities have been set as a beacon on a hill for 
the diffusion of the light of revealed trutli to all who 
were disposed to profit by it. 

Now it were indeed presumptuous to say that Pro¬ 
vidence has selected this as the only possilde course 
between conflictiug difficulties : but it is at least in¬ 
cumbent upon those who calumniate this arrangement 
as both partial and inadequate for the occasion, to 
shew how tlie first elements of sound religion could 
have been kept alive during a long course of ages of 
comparative barbarism, with any thing lesx than this 
presumed degree of direct Divine interference, or 
how human free aggifty, which con^itutes the basis 
of every rational notion of religion, could have been 
compatible with more, Tmth^we know to be uni¬ 
form and ^self-consistent, but the human powers of 
tlw apprehension of truth vary with every modifica¬ 
tion of society, and with every progress of knowledge. 
What exact degre| of revelation, therefore, is adapted 
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to meet the circumstances and wints of our natiu’e, 
under allots possible varieties of aspect, is a problem 
much too intricate for mortal wisdom to solve. The 
divine mind, which knows all the internal machinery 
of our hearts, is .alone equal to that task. One 
thiii^, however, even me may venture to assert, 
iianmly, that the brightest effulgence of revealed 
truth is not fitted for tlie earliest and rudest state of 
^uman existence. Under such circumstances neither 
could its momentous value be duly appreciated, nor 
its records adequately and correctly trmismitted, to 
sucseedingf 'femes. The very immensity of the tm- 
jwrtance of Christianity, then, as a final and Ibtnplete 
system of revelation, would obviously seem to require 
that its first conununi^tion to mankind should have 
been postponed until the world, from the more 
advanced, state of knowledge, should be prepared to 
receive it. lJut upon tliis supposition, what might 
not be the pernicious effects produced by a total sus¬ 
pension of the communication of Divine knowledge 
upon the religious habits of society in the ages ante¬ 
cedent to such I communicatidniJ, We know suffl- 
eiently, from past history, to what a thoroughly debas¬ 
ing state of irrcligion anfl idolatry the human mind 
ncccaMrily descends, in the absence of ¥ adven¬ 
titious help of revelation. Here, then, “appears the 
absoluH necessity of some intermediate form of reve¬ 
lation, of some provisional systenq,less perfect than 
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that destined ultimately to supersede it, but still 
worthy of Divine proyidenee, and well adapted to 
co-operate with the existing state of knowledge, and 
the varied gradations o^ society, in the earlier por¬ 
tion of man’s history. Such an arrangement Emit¬ 
ting die Divine origin and the correctness 
history of Christianity, we should naturally loo^^,' 
and such an arrangement, the Old Testament assures 
us, did accordingly exist. But the system purged 
by Providence is always one of strict uniformity with 
itself, and the leading characteristic of th^t uniformity 
is the availing itself of the operation of secondary 
causes, jb long as those causes are adequate for the 
accomplishment of its purpose. Even in a system, 
therefore, of positive iEracul||i interventions, -we 
should, in reason, expect to finirno gratuitous or su¬ 
perfluous display of miracles. This, again, accords 
exaedy with what we read in Scripture. The light 
of true religion was not allowed to become 'extinct 
during the long course of ages which preceded Christ¬ 
ianity, but stUl the strict necessity of the case was the 
measure of the actual deviation from the ordinary 
course of natural events. This remark will serve to 
account for, and to justify, that appearance of par¬ 
tiality inHUie selection of individual persons Oand 
tribes, as me vehicles of reveladon, which character¬ 
izes the earlier recorded intercourse of God i^h his 
creatures. In the antediluvian and patriarchal ages 
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religion could have been difiused over the whole 
human race, only by a series of continuous miracles, 
inconsistent, so for as we judge, with the usual pur¬ 
poses of the Divine government. On the other hand, 
the aelection of first a single family, and afterwards of 
a Ulingle nation, as the depositaries of religious know- 
ledg|^ appears to be a far less startling deviation from 
the usual 6rder of nature, whilst, from the singleness 
t)f purpose, of which such an arrangement was more 
peculiarly capable, it was likely to be more ellicient 
for the preservation and accurate transmission of those 
truths, the perpetuating of which was so essentially 
important. 

If, however, there is nothing repugnant to reason 
in the supposition 'dmt ce);|taiu individuals, in the 
earlier period of the wrld, 9 i%ht have been selected 
as instruments for the guardianship of revealed truth, 
it would also appear probable, that the rule which 
would direct the choice of this or that person would 
not be merely the moral excellence of the parties 
thus chosen, but also their peculiar fitness, from 
other adventitious circumstances, for the task thus 
entrusted to them. This observation, if correct, will 
serve to explain some apparent anomalies in Scrip- 
tuijii^esulting frpm what is there relatetf^ the cha- 
niiters of some of the infiuential personages whose 
historjJ^it records. It is reasonable, indeed, to sup¬ 
pose, that the Divine Being, in making his selection 
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of the persons whom he destined to he the deposita¬ 
ries of his will, would give the preference to those 
whose jjiety and good conduct would seem specially 
to entitle them to that high distinction. And such, 
in fact, appears to have been the case, with regard to 
his choice of the first founders of the Israclitish 
nation. In the circumstances related of Abraham, 
we recognize the traces of one of the most singularly 
amiable and pious dispositions on record. Of Isaac 
little is related, hut that little is calculated to afford 
the same favourable impression of his character; and 
if in the early liistory of Jacob we cannot but recog¬ 
nize some traits of human infirmity, all that is re¬ 
corded of the later period of his life is, at all events, 
precisely such as we can. imagine to be likely to con- 
•ciliate the Divine favour. Stfll, however, we should 
recollect, that both these men, and their descendants, 
were, in fact, only the macliinery by which the Al¬ 
mighty accomplished his will, and that the distinction 
thus conferred upon them had not any necessary and 
inseparable reference to their persontil deserts. This 
observation, so fer as it regjirds the Jews, the Old 
Testament, with a remarkable caution, as if s|)ccially 
to guard against the possiWlity of mis.-ipprehension, 
repeats again and again, ""Veminding them that«they 
were a stiff-necked generation, chosen for no merit 
of their own, but merely as instruments in the hand 
of Divine power, raised up fora specific purpose, and 
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forming, almost unconsciously, a necessary link in 
the chain of the arrangements of Providence. The 
degree to which this unquestionable fact has been 
overlooked by the enemies of Christianity, is another 
Strong proof, out of the many, of the extreme unfair¬ 
ness witli which infidelity has brought its charges 
against revelation. It is in vain that Scripture de¬ 
precates this misajiplication of its doctrine ; that it 
asserts the absolute equality and impartiality of 
God's moral government, and that it relates from 
time to time the tremendous penal inflictions which 
befel these seemingly favoured men, where their moral 
demerits called down the visitation. The handle is 
too plausible an one for the adversaries of revealed 
truth to relinquish, and they have, accordingly, down 
to our own time, uniformly availed themselves of it: 
with what regard to accuracy and legitimate argu¬ 
ment, let those judge who have most anxiously 
studied that mysterious volume so much calumniated, 
but so little understood. 

Granting, then, the necessity of a series of pro¬ 
visional and comparatively imperfect revelations of 
the Divine will prior to the fell development of 
Christianity, and assuming, as we have done through 
the whole of the precedi^ argument, that God’s 
orfeAaiy course of proceeding is that of availing him- 
Mif oT the established course of secondary causes, 
and even of turning the bad passions of mankind to 
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account for the production of good, and the further¬ 
ance of his own gracious designs, we surely cannot 
but remark a consistency, and a strong oonfinnatory 
internal evidence, in those peculiar modes of revela¬ 
tion wliich the more ancient liistorical books of the 
Old Testament assert to have taken place in the 
early ages : a consistency, because it accords exactly 
with what we have every reason to infer of tlie deal¬ 
ings of Providence at the present moment; and an 
internal evidence, because, though we conceive the 
system pursued to be entirely in harmony with the 
real order of the universe, we admit it to be unlike 
what any inventor of a fictitious revelation would bo 
disposed to have suggested as probable. There is a 
homeliness in the aspect of real truth which almost 
always startles us at the first aspect. It is only u[>on 
collecting our thoughts, and taking into consideration 
the whole bearing of the case, that we begin to see its 
appositeness and intrinsic superiority to those delu¬ 
sive creatures of our own imaginations, which are so 
apt to impose themselves upon us as philo-sophical 
principles. The question, then, now before us is 
simply this. The 'sceptic objects to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures that they describe the Almighty as specially 
protecting, for a long succession of ages, select bodies 
of men w'ho, for aught that we can perceive, had 
little in their jicrsonal characters to recommend thlkn 
to his favour above others, whom the sacred historian 
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passes over in silence. Even supposinff that we 
assent to the accuracy of his statement tliu.s far, we 
entirely deay the inference which he would derive 
from it. We reply, that he himself, if he be r<-<ally a 
Theist, acknowledges the existenee, at this moment, 
of an all-wise and benevolent Ruler of the Universe, 
and we ehallen};e him to try revelation by the same 
test which he apjilies to the existing order of nature. 
Does he jirofess to doubt whether it can be consistent 
with the Divine perfection to bring about its ultimate 
purposes by wh.at we call natural ciiuses, and to 
avail itself of human ])assiuns, and even the incidental 
infirmities of hum.an nature for the procuring of ulti¬ 
mate benefits? W'e repeat, that the whole chain of 
historj% modern as well as ancient, secul.ar as well as 
scrijitural, answers this question, res])ecting the mode 
of God's government, in the affirmative. It is no 
justification of human guiltiness th.at the worst vices 
of mankind have often, in direct ojiposition to the 
intention of the parties, led to most beneficial effects 
upon society ; but we know that su^ have been the 
hinges upon which some of the great influential 
epochs of human improvement have turned. “ It is 
necessarj* that offences should come, but woe unto 
tliem by whom they come.” Such is the language of 
tlie book of revelation, which on this point accords 
eActly with the book of nature. Few stronger 
proofs, perhaps, of the predominance of the good over 
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the evil principle in the regulation of the universe 
can he quoted, than this very tendency^ by which 
beneficial results aie often seen to emanate from the 
most apparently deleterious causes. » Admitting that 
the Divine mind presides over, atul directs the currcait 
of human events (and on this point the theistical 
sceptic and the Christian are alike^greed), what dif¬ 
ference can it make with reference to that substantial 
fact, in what fonn of wonls we enunciate it as a certain 
proposition ; whether we say with the secular his¬ 
torian, that particuh'ir events followed jiarticular 
causes, or with the inspired penman, that God raised 
up this or that individu^, this or that nation, for the 
special accomplishment of his will? If we seenotliing to 
slagger our reliance upon the Divine goodness in the 
fact that the vi<‘es of the Roman conclave raised up a 
Luther, or that the licentious passions of Henry VIII. 
planted tlie Protestant Reformation in Hngland, why 
should we he oifended if we find reveltition, when 
giving the details of the government of the same 
Almighty Being,, recognising a princijile which pre¬ 
sents no handle for censure, whgu considered as a 
bilLnch of natural theology ? 


If plnftues or carth^uukc-s break not heaven’s design, , 
Why then a Kor^a, or a Catiline ! 

Wlio knows but He. whose hand tiie lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ueean, and who wings the storms, 

2 
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1 Pours fierce Amhitioy in a CscsaA mind, 

(fr ihriR vounn Ammon loos* to scourge mankind 

When llotingbt^ke suggested .to Pope the sentiment 
’contacted in the foregoing lines, in support of his 
theory of natural religion, he saw notliing in it which 
his reason did n«jt assent to. It W'as only w'hen he 
came to turn liis attention to the evidences of rcvela*- 
tion that he perceived, or fancied tliat he perceived, 
its unsoundness. 

It is in vain, then, for the deistical impuglTcrs of 
Scripture to jjrofess to be offended by the admitted 
vices of the .Icwisli peojilc, or of some of the remark¬ 
able jiersoniiges recorded in Holy Writ, as inconsistent 
with the moral attributes of that Providence which *18 
there declared tcf liave raised them to a high state of 
temporal elevation, so long as they confine them¬ 
selves to that single charge. Were they, indeed, 
able to jioint out in the sacred writings any one line 
expressing a])])robation of those vices, or attempting 
to throw a veil over the occasional imperfections of 
even the more b||iliiant characters of the inspired 
liistory, the objection would be undoubtedly fafcd. 
The direct contrary is, however, notoriously the case. 
That revelation gives an impartial portraiture of poor 
iufirtn hmnau nature is perfectly true, and the faith- 
fult^ pf the resemblance to what we have all expe- 
iMHCed, is a strung confirmation of the authenticity 
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of the description. ► Hue, indeed, it is that th* 
ccssive events there related are given 
undisguiscdl}ii, as they appear to hav^ cSicurred, pre-*- 
ciscly as those of any other class of humlin beings 
might be delineated by their respective historians 
but the narrative has this peculiarity, which, without 
derogating from its accuracy, distinguishes it from all 
otlier historical records whatever; it never loses sight 
of the great fact of a Providence which superintends 
all human events : a fact, we repeat, which, if secular 
writei^ believe in, they have no right to adduce as an 
argument against Scripture, and which if they do not 
believe, then they do not come within that de¬ 
scription of persons to whom the present course of 
argument is addressed. 

Can, then, the sceptic produce an instance in which 
the sacred writings speak of any positive deviation 
from the rules of morality in any other terms than 
those of censure ? That he can do so, we expressly 
deny. Would he allege as an instance in point, the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac by his fatlier Abraham ?— 
for even that noble and affecting example of holy 
fairii has been calumniated as a trait of ignorant and 
sanguinary superstition. The answer here is obvious. 
If Scripture be really what it asserts itself to l)e, the 
word of God, the morality of this specific caso at 
once establishes it^lf by the mere stat^pent of the 
fact. Nothing can be more palpably certain, than 
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that He, who is the great Autlior of life, has an un- 
dpuhtcd right to resume his own gift; and, conse¬ 
quently, that not only was that act of unshrinking 
ohedienee meritorious in Ahruham, as a proof of his 
faith, hut also that an exactly similar line of conduct 
would, at this moment, he imperative upon ourselves, 
provided the command could he ns certainly and ex- 
l)licitly conveyed lo us in our own case as wehelieve 
it to have been to him in his. Here the only point 
at issue is, as to the degree of j)roof of the reality 
of the Dirine commission: admit that, and thlP^serip- 
tural inference follotvs as a matter of course. 

The sanguinary executions inflicted upon the 
idolatrous Camianiles again have been dwelt upon 
with jiersi'vering acrimony of vituperation by those 
who would ])rovc the Scrijrtures of the Old Testament 
to he the ])roduction of a barbarous and cruel period, 
and obviously unworthy' of their assumed Divine 
origin. Here the fallacy, as in the case of so many 
other (picstions of this nature, depends entirely upon 
a garbled and imperfect statement of the facts. If 
the Israelites received no commission to inflict these 
tremendous punishments u])on their neighbours, then, 
indeed, the charge against the Deity falls to the 
ground, but upon that supposition die Scriptures have 
mU-statpd the fact, and the Israelites themselves 
deserve % deepest reprobatiort, If, however, on 
the other hand, the assertion of a special commission 
13 
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from the Almighty, for that purpose, has been eiir- 
rectly made, that admission at once justifies the fact. 
Here, again, we refer the consistent Deist to lus own 
principles. Granting that the destruction of the 
Ganaanitish idolaters must be referred directly to 
God himself, and not merely to the apjiointed instru¬ 
ments of his will, it remains for the unbeliever to 
show in what single circumstance tliis occurrence 
morally differs from other undoubted acts of Divine 
Providence, where, for some great and perhajis un- 
tracej[)le puqiose, the engines of destruction have 
been extensively em])loyed. Looking to the sacred 
historian, why does the opjionent of Christianity, 
whilst he makes this sjiecific charge, neglect to in¬ 
clude, in the same censure, the almost entire extirjia- 
tion of the human race, by the universal deluge, or 
the overthrow of Sodom, fiomorrah, and the sur¬ 
rounding cities? I.ooking to secular history, how 
does he account for the occasional visitations of 
pestilence, of famine, of earthquakes? How doc.'S he 
reconcile with the goveniment of a wise and bene¬ 
volent ruler of the universe, the destruction of Pom¬ 
peii, of Herculaneum, of Stabii, in ancient times, and 
of Messina and Lisbon in modem ? Will he argue, 
that it aggravates the charge against Scripture, that 
the Canaanites are declared to have been jus^y pu¬ 
nished for their crifnes, wliilst we know of no peculiar 
enormities, beyond those attaching to their neigh- 
11 2 
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hours, which we can lay to the account of the last- 
mentioned cities, which have been thus consigned to 
destruction ? Again we repeat, the interposition of 
the mysterious veil which, in modem times, screens 
from our view the direct workings of the Deity, and 
obliges us to refer the course of events to contingent 
and secondary causes, makes no real difference in the 
practical argument. What is certainly tme of the 
God of nature, is as assuredly trae of the God of the 
Scriptures. If, notwithstanding the startling cha¬ 
racter of surrounding circumstances, the philoso¬ 
phical rationalist can maintain his faith in the funner 
unshaken, he cannot, consistently with his own creed, 
impugn the dispensations of the latter. 

But let us examine this charge, wliich, by some 
persons, is thought so seriously to shake the authority 
of revelation, more in detail. The believer in Christ¬ 
ianity maintains that it was absolutely necessary, for 
the general welfare of mankind, that the last rem¬ 
nant of the only true religion upon earth should be 
kejrt from total extinction, either by tlie operation of 
one continued miracle, or by tlie co-operation of 
secondary causes, during that dark and protracted 
period which was destined to intervene between the 
first settlement of the Israelites in Palestine, and the 
eventual promulgation of the covenant of the Gospel. 
The prevention of the contagion of idolatry by the 
extinction of the idolaters, he contends, was tire only 
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really efficacious means for attaining tliis end, and 
thus demonstrates, in the first place, the expediency 
of the measures recorded to have been adopted. 
That those measures were consistent with the rules 
of morality, and with the Divine justice, he proves, 
in the next place, by referring to tlie numerous acts 
of infanticide, the human sacrifices, and other fearful 
abominations, acknowledged to have been practised 
by that denounced people ; and lastly, that the mea¬ 
sure now under discussion was not a deviation from 
the usual course of the government of Providence, he 
shows, by referring to the extensive inflictions which, 
on other occasions, and even within our own times, 
have been allowed to beful various portions of the 
human race. Unless the Deist can point out a sub¬ 
stantial distinction lietween the admissions contained 
in his own mode of belief, and these assumptions from 
Scripture, his argument obviously proves nothing. 
But, neither is the whole of his objections, nor the 
whole of our vindication of this portion of revelation, 
comprehended in the preceding remarks. He argues, 
that the making any set of human beings delegated 
commissioners for the execution of the Divine judg¬ 
ments, especially in the case of the speculative points 
of theology, is, in itself, such a handle afforded to 
religious persecution, that we cannot conceive so 
dangerous a doctrine to have proceeded from the 
hallowed source of inspiration. To this we an- 
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swcr, that the jirecedcnt here supposed could he in 
point only upon the recurrence of exactly similar 
circumstances, and in the case of a special Divine 
warrant; but the former of these suppositions implies 
an impossibility, the letter an extreme improbability. 
On slighter grounds than these, no real Christian 
would, any more than the philosojihical Theist, ad¬ 
vocate the right of extirpating by the sword erroneous 
doctrines of religion. Hut it will be said that the 
parties dejnited on this occasion, as the ministers of 
vcpgeance, were themselves nearly equally culpable 
with the very idolaters (and even in the self-same 
.acts of irrcligion), for whose punishment they were 
sent. Admitting this assertion to be correct, which, 
however, remains to be proved, still, Lf it mean any 
thing, it would show that, as all human beings are 
liable to error, therefore no human beings are ca¬ 
pable, in strict justice, of regeiving a commission for 
inflicting any penal retribution upon others. Here, 
again, we apjical to those jirincijiles of common usage 
and obvious expediency, admitted equally by both 
parties. * Can the objector, in this case, recal to his 
recollection no instances perfectly accordant with the 
soundest rdason and policy, of civil or military dis¬ 
cipline, wh^re one peccant individual is made, for 
the sake of the example which it affords to himself, 
Uie instrument of punishment upon his more culpable 
confederates ? It has been uniformly asserted through 
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the whole of the preceding arguments, and we see no 
reason for being ashamed of the doctrine, that the 
mode of Divine goveniment, with reference to man¬ 
kind, as revealed to us in Scripture, is ever found tu 
he in strict confdrmity and, i^aptation to the ma¬ 
chinery of human passions. In other words, that 
God's dealings with mankind are fitted for manlj.ind. 
The mere punishment of the Canaaititish idolaters, 
we have reason to believe, was not the sole nor the 
main object of the awful executions now alluded to. 
Other nations, both in anciei^ and modem times, 
have, we know, grievously sinned as they had done, 
and yet have^Jieen allowed to await the ordinary and 
procrastinated course of the Divine judgments. The 
real end aimed at on tliat occasion was, no doubt, 
the warning and example afi'orde^ by these means U) 
tlie wavering Israelites themselves. And most fe&rful 
and appalling must tlla^ example have p|()ved to fhei| 
own chiding consciences. Whether the lesson thus 
practically taught them, respecting the griwou# 
crime of idolatry, was more severe th.an th« actual 
circumstances required, is best shown by ctpisidcring 
to what degree, after aU, they did i%ally escape .the 
contagion of irreligioti, communicated't)fd|pir ne^h- 
bours. Now we know that the app^cy of even 
these chosen delegates of Divine retriWtion was, at 
several periods of their history, all but complete. 
As/ during their wanderings in the'Oesert, they 
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looked back, with regret and longing, to the coarse 
ser\’ile fare of Egj'pt, so, during a large portion of 
their residence in the promised land, they envied 
and imitated the gross worship of their idolatrous 
neighhouTs, and werc^ rataincd within, the limits of 
something rcsi^mhKng the pure religion taught from 
Mount Siikii, only hy an external circumvallation of 
rites, aM isola^g usages, too well contrived for even 
their wayward obstinacy to break through. In the 
latter period of their history,*irnmediately preceding 
tlie^Ch.'ildean captivi|^', to such an extent had the 
princi])le of irreligion prevailed, that if a remnant of 
true believers still existed, it was a remnant in the 
strictest application of the term; men cliased from 
society, and herding in woods and rocks, from the 
^Vsecution of theiit^npostatc sovereigns. Still it is 
renuirkable that the xuTroundirtg darkness never com- 
closed, ope'r that rctm^kahle country, to the 
total extinction of the ligl 4 Jfom heaven. The ma- 
\:hinkry employed hy Trovidence for the furtherance 
of its purpose exactly performed the work required, 
and no m$re. ^ Had one degree less of severity been 
adc^d, haA Mosaic ritual been rendered less 
cxjRsiv^atfdl&ie spiri| of nationality less earnestly 
fOKed uj^^||pni, it cannot be doubted but that the 
pirinuj^le of evil would have finally prevafied over 
thefli, ^nd our blessed Saviour, at his coming, would 
have haa til^reach the holy doctrines of the Go^el 
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to a puoplc unimbucd with the first noticms of sound 
theism. “ MTieii ye offer your gifts, when ye make 
your sons to pass through the fire, ye pollute pour- 
selves with all your idols, even unto this day. And 
sliall 1 he enquired of by you, 0 house of Israel ? As 
1 live, suith the Lord God, I will not be enquired of 
by you. ilial which cometh into your mind thall 
not he at all, that ye say, We mil he^s theWathen, 
as the families of the countries, to serve wood and 
Slone. As I live, saith the Lord God, surely with 
a mighty hand, and a stretched out arm, and iijith 
fury poured out, will I rule overijion.” Before, then* 
we charge the denunciations l&f the Mosaic code 
against acts of idolatry, as sanguinary and unjustifi¬ 
able, or its cer^onial institutions, for the furtherantf^ 
of the same uilnect, as vexatious and trifling, let itW 
least be shown, that a slighter effort, on the part’of 
the legislator, would hijue attaint t^ie required 
ject. If this cannot, asi, assuredly il^aimot,. he' 
proved, then the oiily eonelusion.*to which we*can 
amve, from the w'liole bearings of the case, is, thab 
after all, the means adopted were on^ jusbiulequate 
to the emergency, and that what has be^ set ufilhs 
an accusation against-the truj^ of revellRitto on titii 
occasion is, in reality, an ad^tional arg||ment of the 
wisdom in which its various integral parts have ])eef 
arranged. 
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Of the Moral Tendency of the LeviHcal Institutions. 


But tile defoncicr of the inspiration of the Mosaic 
writin{{s will not be content to rest liis cause solely 
upon exculpatory arguments. Those compositions 
profess to be the dictation of Almighty wisdom; and 
if that assertion be tjfereet, we may reasonably expect 
to find, in the cliaraeter of their precepts, some inter- 
^1 proof and indication of the pure so^ce from which 
tliey emanated. Now, on this point, course be- 
fort us is an easy one. Christianity, we know, was 
nfit introduced the w(«Jd until after the expira- 
•tio^ of atjfcast four thojpsand years from the time 
of its creation, ^uring tliat long period, with the 
aingle exception of the patriarcl® families, previous 
to Uie of^ Moses, artd of the Jewish nation, sub- 
set^ently t^Uiat time, the human mind had to form 
its own opinions upomthe great questions of religion 
and morals, from the inclusions of the light of na- 
Ipre ^ly, unless we aSrait also the not improbable 
su^o^ion, that some remnants of original tradition 
contnwted their aid towards tlic formation of the 
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schools of ancient philosophy. Let, then, the infitlel 
give us, in support of our argument, the single book 
of the Old Testament, or even the writinj^ of Moses 
only, and let him take the fall benefit of all the occa¬ 
sional sublime morality, and all tlie theology, whfich 
he can find in the works of the philosophers and 
moralists of heathenism, from the earliest period of 
history' down to that of the ministry ^f Christ. No 
doubt he will find there much which every Christian 
will admire and approve, for we have St. Paul’s own 
warrant for the assertion, that there was enough of 
soundness in the wisdom of those remarkable men, 
to render the plea of ignorance tmavailable to those 
who, notwithstanding such helps, continued in the 
commission o^ sin. Still, howt^ver, we may con¬ 
fidently challenge the Augustan age itself to produce, 
if it can, by selection from all the works of all jybe 
ancients, a code of morals and tlteojogy, at all ap¬ 
proaching in excellence to <Jiat contained in the single' 
law of Moses, written, be it rcmc^licred, almost in 
the world’s very iitfancy, and when Greece and Italy, 
lay, as yet, immersed in the deejiest bafbarfem. Had 
we, in feet, nothing to produce but tli* Decalqgue 
itself, we should feel no anxiety for the issue of the 
challenge. It may be said, indeed, with reference to 
this last observation, that the doctrine of the unity oi 
the Godhead, and the great laws of social morality, 
may be found as fully and explicitly stated%in the 
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works of the better heathen ethical writers, as in 
those Two Tables. But, admittin^t that the more ob¬ 
vious injunctions and prohibitions may be as clearly 
expressed elsewhere, the existence of the second and 
tenlh commandments would, w# think, completely 
bear out our case. Other legislators may have as¬ 
serted the unity of the supreme Being, and his claim 
to priority of worship: but we very much doubt 
whether any precept, excepting that of Moses, can l)e 
quoted, which anticipates the first commencing germ 
of the principle of idolatry within the heart, by point¬ 
ing out and guarding against the tendency to poly- 
tlicism, produced by the toleration of a more limited 
veneration of inferior beings; or which, after de¬ 
nouncing the various overt acts of po^tive and prac¬ 
tical immorality, proceeds to subject the mere latent 
wish, the unripened, and, as yet, unoperative desire 
to the same uncompromising censure. We learn, 
from Josephus, the strong effect produced upon the 
Jewish ns^oa, even at the latter period of their ex¬ 
istence, by the prohibitive injunction of the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, in the case of the 
resistance which they made to the innovations of 
Herod, upon the mere introduction by him of tro¬ 
phies, bearing a very rude resemblance to the human 
form within the walls of Jerusalem; and we cannot 
but contrast the beneficial resalt of this feeling of 
extrema caution on so nice a point in that people. 
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with the gross abuses which have eventually attended 
seemingly harmless deviations from the strictness of 
tliis rule in the instance of the Church of Rome. It 
was surely no human wisdom which, at so early and 
dark an era as that Af Moses, detected one of the idbst 
deceitful principles^f the human breast, and antici¬ 
pated the coming mischief by a cautious and eifcctual 
prospective enactment. Let us take another instance 
in point. Even in tlie writings of Cicero we find the 
Stoic Balbus introduced, as maintaining the theory of 
Uie divine nature of the sun, and the other heavenly 
bodies, and of their claim to our reverence as such. 
Such was the purest form of theology at Home, at 
a period little antecedent to our Saviour’s nativity. 
Nor can any one read the alleged conversations of 
that truly remarkable man now alluded to, with his 
contemporary philosophers, on these sublime sub¬ 
jects, without perceiving how much more the great 
questions of religion appear to have been considered 
by them rather as matters of curious-,,^^ abstract 
discussion, than as any thing in which they, as re¬ 
sponsible beings, had a vested and most momentous 
interest. In opposition to such cold and unprofit¬ 
able skirmishing of the intellect, let us quote the 
surprisingly vivid and soul-stirring appeal of the 
Jewish legislator on this self-same point. “ Behold, 
1 have taught you statutes and judgments, even as 
the Lord my God commanded me, that ye shqpld do 
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SO in the land whither ye go to possess it. Keep, 
therefore, and do tlicm, for this is your wisdom and 
understanding in the sight of the nations, which shall 
hear all these statutes, !ind say, Surcl)' this great 
nation is a wise and understaj||ding people. For 
what nation is there so great, which hath God so 
nigh unto them, as the Lord our (!od is in all things 
that we call u])on him for? And what nation is there 
so great, and hath statutes and judgments so right¬ 
eous, !is all this law whieli 1 set before you this day ? 
Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili¬ 
gently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the 
days of thy life ; hut teaeh them thy sons and thy 
son's sons. Speciiilly the day that thou stoodest 
before the l.ord thy God in Horeh, when the Lord 
said unto me. Gather me the people together, and 
1 will make them hear my words, that they may 
learn to fear me all the days that they shall live 
upon the earth, .and that they may teach their chil¬ 
dren. And ye came near and stood under the moun- 
tiiin, and the mountain burned with fire unto the 
midst of heaven, with darkness, clouds, and thick 
darkness. And the Lord spake unto you out of the 
midst of the fire. I'c heard the voice of the tvords, 
but tani no similitude : only ye heard a voice. And 
he declared unto you his covenant, which he com¬ 
mands you to perform, even ten commandments, and 
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he wrote them upon two tables of stone. And the 
Lord commanded m«at that time to.te.ich you sta¬ 
tutes and judgments, that ye might do them in the 
land whither ye go over to possess it. Take ye, 
therefore, good hetfi unto yourselves; J\,r ye saw mi 
manner of similitude on the day that the Lord sjmke 
unto me in lloreb, out of the midst of the fre, lest ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, 
the similitude of any figure, the likeness of male or 
female, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
the likeness of any winged fowl that fiieth in the air; 
the likeness of any thing that ereepeth on the ground, 
the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath 
the earth, and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto h^en, 
and when thou seest the sim and the moon and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven 
to worship them, and serve them, which the J.ord thy 
God hath divided unto all nations under the whole 
heaven 

“ Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum et iuhumanum 
nonnuUis videri solet, el hand scio an ita sit ut nunc 
fit,” is again the cold-blooded remark of the above- 
mentioned accomplished Roman philosopher, on the 
subject of the atrocious amusements of the amphi¬ 
theatre, at the period of Rome’s highest state of social 
refinement. Compare with tliis the following noble, 
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gublime, and beautiful passages from the Mosaic 
writings: “ \^oso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed *•” “ Wlien ye reap the iittr- 

vests of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest; and thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard:—thou shalt leave them for the poor 
and stranger. 1 am the Lord your God.—Tliou shalt 
not defraud thy neighbour, neither roh him: the wages 
of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all 
night until the morning. Thou shalt not curse the 
deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind, but 
shalt fear thy God. I am the Lord. Ye shall do 
no ^irighteousness in judgment; thou shalt not re¬ 
spect the person of the poor, nor honour the person 
of the mighty, but in righteousness shalt thou judge 
thy neighbour. Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as tbysclf. 1 am the Lord*.” 
“ Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or his ox fall 
down by the way, and hide thyself from them; thou 
shalt surely help him to lift them up again. If a 
bird's-nest chance to be before thee in the way in 
any tree, or on the ground, whether they be young 
ones or eggs, and the dam sitting iipon^he young or 
upon the eggs; thou shalt not take the dam with the 
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young; but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go. 
and take the young to thee; that may. be well 
with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days 
“ No man shall take the nether or the upper millstone 
to pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.— 
When thou do.st lend thy brother .my tiling, thou 
shalt not go into his house to feteh his pledge. Thou 
shalt stand abroiid, and the man to whom thou dost 
lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee. 
And if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with 
his pledge : in any case, thou shalt deliver him the 
pledge again when tlie sun goeth down, th;it he may 
sleep in his own raiment, and bless thee; and it shalt 
he righteousness unto thee hej'orv the Lord thij ^od. 
Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is jioor 
and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy 
strangers tliat are in tliy land within thy gates. At his 
day shalt thou give him liis hire, neither shall the 
sun go d(#Wn upon it ; for he is poor, and settetli his 
heart upon,it: lest he cry against thee unlo the Lord, 
and it he sin unto thee. Thou shalt not pervert tin; 
judgment of the stranger, nor of the fatherless, nor 
take the widow’s raiment to pledge; but thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in Kgypt, and 
tile Lord thj®God redeemed thee thence : tlierefore 1 
command thee to do this tiling. Wh# tliou cuttest 
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down thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a 
sheaf in the field, Ikon shall not go again to fetch it; 
it shall be for thc^tranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow; that the Lord may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hands. When thou beatest thine 
olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the houghs again : 
it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow. Wien thou gatherest the gr.apes of thy 
vineyard, thou shalt lot glean it afterward : it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow; and thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
bondman in the band of Kgypt, therefore I command 
thee to do this thing Thi-re is no need of apology 
for the length of these truly beautiful extracts. We 
will add one short passage more, which is remarkable, 
when we consider the oppressive Egyptian bondage 
from which the Israelites had recently escaped, for the 
tndy Christian feeling of generosity and forbearance 
which it expresses. “ ITiou shalt not %bhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother: thou shalt not abhor 
an Egt/ptiany because thou nast a stranger in his 
land\'' 

It is quite impossible, we conceive, to read these 
splendid touches of kindly feeling and sublime piety 
without acknowledging their immeasural^e superiority 
to any of th#inost elaborate productions of Pagan 


• Deut. xxiv. 
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civilization. And if so, the enquiry naturally fol¬ 
lows, “To what arc we to attribute this superiority ?” 
Grant the inspiration of the passagij| in question, and 
tlie difficulty is at once removed. But without the 
aid of tills satisfactory solution, the exquisite morality 
which marks these most ancient of all human eomposi- 
tions roust be admitted to present an anomaly which 
it seems perfectly impossible to account for upon any 
natural principle. 

We may observe, also, as another striking internal 
evidence of the authenticity of these singular records, 
that the beauty of the religious and social principles 
which tliey inculcate is in direct contrast with what 
we find, from the same sources of information, to have 
been the pmctical habits of the jiarties to whom ttiey 
were addressed. Highly vvTought and delicate sen¬ 
timents of humanity and of chastened piety appear, 
in tlic ordinaiy course of natural events, only among 
nations very far advanced in intellectual improve¬ 
ment ; because such productions grow out of tlie exist¬ 
ing state of knowledge and manners; or where the 
literature of a peojile outstejis, by any .iccident, the 
habitual state of manners tlien prevalent, some traits 
of the general barbarism are, at all events, distin¬ 
guishable in ft. But what we read in the books of 
Moses of the moral and intellectual attainments of the 
Israelites has nothing which at aU hannonizes, or is 
in keeping with the sublimity of their religious code. 

1 2 
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Now this singular contrast between the sacred literature 
of that nation, and the character of the nation itself, is 
jirecisely what we might expect to find, provided their 
alleged history be the true one. A system of laws 
emanating from Heaven must necessarily be supposed 
to be consistent with the soundest principles of w- 
tue and holiness. Hut it by no means follows, that the 
habits of a seini-barbarous and profligate people 
would immediately q^nform to the restraint of obli¬ 
gations, so unlike to any thing which constituted Uieir 
jirevious standard of monds. The accuracy then of 
the picture afforded us by Moses on this occasion is, 
according to tin! established jiresuinption of the in¬ 
spired charicter of his writings, perfectly correct. 
But how' are w'e to explain the difficulty, if we deny 
that inspiration '! Assume, for argument’s sake, that 
Moses, like some other subsequent legi-slators, pos¬ 
sessed an understanding far in advance of the pre¬ 
valent notions of Iris ow-n period. AVhat, in that case, 
could have been his motive for composing those his¬ 
torical works which bear his name ? It is evident 
that, had his object been merely to make out a plau¬ 
sible case, and to recommend the merits of his own 
legislation, it would never have occurred to him to 
state those mortifying facts, which foftn so large a 
part of- the subject matter of his history, with that 
plainness of narrative wliich we find that he has 
actually adopted. . No original projector, and, more 
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than any other person, no legislator, likes to record the 
failure of his own experiments ; much less, if writing 
a narrative of his attempts to renovate the character 
of the people with whom he has to deal, does he love 
to register his own personal defects, and the cases in 
which he has drawn (^wn the Dinne vengeance upon 
his own head. As it is, the Mosaic writings present 
a true, unfortunately too tnie, portraiture of the 
waywardness of human nature, and of the impene¬ 
trable surface iweseijted by the heart of man to the 
operation of the princi])le of holiness ; but they sug¬ 
gest any idea rather than that of a successful instructor 
of mankind attempting to exemplify the importance 
of his own religious and moral precepts, by showing 
their practical success in the amelioration of the 
parties to whom they have been addressed. 

But a principle of self-denial, and an unwilling¬ 
ness to make the most of the means, obviously jdaced 
within his reach, for the furtherance of his object, if 
that object were to promote his own personal ag¬ 
grandisement by the alsumption of the legislative 
character, pervades alike every part of the writings of 
Moses. Arguing upon mere human feelings and 
motives, this fact were perfectly inexplicable. The 
silence, for instance, observed by him, with regard to 
the hopes and fears of a future state, has given rise 
to one of the most elaborate and ingenious arguments 
contained in the whole compass of English literature., 
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And what makes his neglect of this great influential 
argument the more remarkable, is the certainty of 
the fact, as appears incidentally hy his own allusions 
to the sin of witchcraft and necromancy, that the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul was 
familiar to the minds of the |>eople with whom he 
had to deal. Wiy, then, did he abstain from urging 
a dogma of which he could not be ignorant, and 
which, as an inducement to obedience, is so far the 
most ]K)werf\il one that a legislator or moralist can 
possibly advance ? Had self-interest or human policy 
been his spring of action, it is quite impossible that 
he should have exercised this forbearance. Ad¬ 
mitting, however, his inspiration to have been real, 
this remarkable fact explains itself. This self-same 
omission, which would present a strange anomaly in 
any other code of religion and morals, is, if Christ¬ 
ianity be true, an absolutely necessary consequence 
of the peculiar relative position which Judaism held, 
as connected, prospectively, with the covenant of the 
Gospel. If eternal life be ^s we are assured that it 
is) the exclusive result of the expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, communicated to mankind through the me¬ 
dium of faith, it is evident that no incomplete and 
merely preparatory system of doctrine could con¬ 
sistently hold out the promise of that reward which 
is reserved as the especial sanction of the higher 
and more perfect revelation. “ If,” says St. Paul, 
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“ there had been a law given which could hare given 
life, verily, righteousness should have been by the 
law; but the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
tliat tlie promise by faith of Jesus Cluist might be 
given to them that believe.” Had, then, Moses 
inserted in his own legal code a promise of eternal 
salvation as the reward of obedience to its injunc¬ 
tions, that very promise would be fatal to its autho¬ 
rity as an integral portion of the entire machinery of 
Divine revelation. Taking it, on the other hand, 
precisely as we find it, the remarkable omission now 
alluded to is a striking evidence of the strict con¬ 
sistency of the various component parts of Scripture 
one with another, and conscipicntly a strong internal 
confirmation of their joint authenticity. 

Another very remarkable instance of the forbear¬ 
ance, and (if we were to suppose him to have been 
actuated only by human motives) of what might be 
justly deemed the imprudence and inconsistency of 
Moses, may be observed in the fact, that though 
legislating for an infant jflople, whose future nationm 
character was intended to be moulded entirely upon 
the pattern of his Institutions, and doing so under 
the alleged sanction of Divine dictation, he still asserts 
the mere provisional character of his own institutions, 
and expressly declares that they were to be even¬ 
tually superseded by the enactments of some future 
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and more perfect legislator. Here is a contradiction 
which it were quite imposable to reconcile with any 
admitted and*ordinary principles of action. What 
could possibly suggest to any reasonable person, 
professing to be armed with the Divine authority, 
and denouncing the most tremendous preterna¬ 
tural visitations figiunst any edntingent breach of his 
e.nactincnls, so strange an idea as that of asserting 
that, after all, the rules which he Urns peremptorily 
liiys down are destined to perish, not from the mere 
drttruetife influence of time, but from thgir own 
copiptirative inferiority to others which are to be sub¬ 
sequently introduced! The anomaly, upon every 
view of the question b®t one, is quite inexplicable. 
Admitting, however, the truth of the whole series of 
revelation, as contained in the entire llible, not only 
are we obliged to admit the necessity of such an ex¬ 
plicit declaration ; but, also, we cannot but be struck 
with the niei'ty and delicacy of arrangement with 
which it is introduced. It was obviously desirable 
a^he time of the first pro^^ulgation of the Mosaic 
law, that no slur should appear to be thrown upon 
tlie sanctity and solemnity of aii institution, wliich, 
however temjiorary in its purpose, was still intended 
to form the habits and to command the respect of the 
Israelites, for the space of fifteen centuries, and, 
during that long periorf, to serve as a substitute for 
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the more spjritual dispensation, which wiis eventually 
destined to occupy its pltee. Now, a^prominent de¬ 
claration of its merely provisional character would 
have iK'cn, in great measure, destructive of this ne- 
eessarv' degree of deferential respect; and yet, on the 
other hand, had it W!ej| held out as a system complete 
and perfect in itself, such an assertion would have 
been inconsistent with the truth, whilst, also, it would 
have operated as a c()ni])lcte vindication of the later 
Jews in their eventual rejection of the promises of 
the Ciospcl. This difficulty appears to have liUn 
met with that exact degree of wise cauti|ii, which 
marks deliberate and consistent contrivance. The 
introduction of the Mosaic IjAv, accordingly, was ac¬ 
companied by the most astounding miracles, and 
its obligatory character established under the most 
terrific sanctio^ ; and yet the fact of its being in¬ 
tended as it'^rovisional substitute only for a covenant, 
which was ultimately to supersede it, though never 
brought prominently forward, is still announced with 
a sufficient precision of assertion to produce ccuivic- 
tion in the mind of any person, who, not content with 
a mere general survey, would take the trouble of 
examining its less palpable declarations. In this 
circumstance we recognise the usual cliaracteristic of 
prophecy: that is to say, we find a statement not’ 
calculated to attract ihuch a^ntion before its com¬ 
pletion, and yet which, when completed, is found to 
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be sufficiently precise to satisfy us that its insertion 
was the result of deliberate foreknowledge *. 

^ Tlint the future advent of Christ was foretold by Moses, as 
well as by the later prophets, is not an asstimption derived from 
any forced and over iiiffenious construction of those parts of the 
Mosaic writings which are thus interpreted by Christians. -The 
Samaritans, who arknowledf^ed no ranonical books besides the 
IVntatcuch, looked forward to the coming of the promised 
Messiah no less confidently than the more orthodox Jew’s. The 
inferences, therefore, which they derived from these respective 
passages, were the same with our own. “ I know/’ said the 
wlfeiaii of Samaria, in conversation with our Lord, “ that 
Messias ct^eth, which is called Christ: when He is come, He 
will tell us all things.” We find, also, in another passage of St. 
John’s Gospel, the Apostle Philip hearing a like testimony to 
the prophetic declaration of Moses on this point. “ Philip 
iindeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him of 
whom Mosi's in the law and the prophets did write.” And, yet, 
notwithstanding this undoubted explicitness of allusion to that 
important event, so guarded is the language of several pas* 
sages which bear upon the point, that it may be doubted whether 
any person unacquainted with the books of the New Testament, 
an4 perusing the Mosaic writings for the first time, would neces* 
sarily be led by them to cherish the same anticipation. That 
conclusion would, upon a repeated perusal, be probably found 
to be a necessary one, but still it would require a certain effort 
of the attention, and a balancing of consequences, to arrive 
at it. 



CHAPTER XL 


of the miraculous^cidents recorded by Moses. 

The many miraculous incidents which are so inse¬ 
parably interwoven with the whole series of events 
recorded in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
and more especially in the writings of Moses, as 'to 
leave no possibility of accounting for them frcan 
natural causes, without destroying the whole history 
itself, have ever, as a matter of course, been a mark 
for the assaults and ritlicule of infidelity. Nor is 
this all. They have also been a subject of surprise 
to many sincere believers in Christianity, under the 
idea that, as the admitted system of Providence is 
to govern the world by the oi)cration of secondary 
causes, such seemingly gratuitous instances of devia¬ 
tion from tliat rule would appear at first sight to 
convey the idea of the fictitious and exaggerated 
traditions of a barbarian period, rather than of the 
strictly accurate detail of real occurrences. But it 
will be right, on tlus occasion, to observe, as a pre-‘ 
liminary fact, that with regard to the question 
respecting the possibility or probability of miracles, 
it is not within the power of even the strongest minds, 
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at tills period of tlie world, to discuss the matter fairly. 
All our established associations, derived from our un¬ 
broken ex])erlenec of the uniformity of the existing 
operations of nature, are directly in th# way of an 
iinjiartial conjecture as to what may, under peculiar 
circumstances, and in a stroi^ emergency, he most 
probable in the disjiensations of Providence. It is 
a point com])letely established by metaphysicians, 
that by a wise adaptation of the constitution of our 
minds to the phenomena of the world in which we 
.ore ])laced, we all of us have an instinctive tendency 
to fc'ike as our standard of probability, with reference 
to future events, our actual expe rience of the past, 
and to judge of abstract possibilities solely by the 
occurrences which have fiillen within our own know¬ 
ledge. This is not the jilaee to dilate upon the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, upon which this axiom is founded, 
nor upon the inference derived from it, w'hich would 
seem to establish, as a no less certain truth, our utter 
incompetence to trace any connection between cause 
and cfl’ect in any natural incidents whatever. Suffice 
it to observe, that this predisposition in the human 
mind to scepticism, with regard to any deviation 
from the usual course of nature, exists within us 
Independently of our reason, and in spite of our 
reason; and that though it has been given to us 
as a necessary instinct for our practical welfare in 
the business of this life, it is one against which we 
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cannot be too much on our guard the moment that 
we turn our attention to the discussion of the tran- 
sccmlental topics of theology. Whilst under the influ¬ 
ence of s^(;h a bias as that now alluded to, it is 
obviously impossible that the miracles recorded in 
the inspired writings should be ])erused by us without 
some occasional misgivings as to the accuracy of the 
narrative. And yet, at the same time, nothing can 
be more certain than that this instinctive scepticism 
is itself founded upon a fallacious, though to us 
almost inevitable, process of reasoning. When we 
consider over how very confined an area, even of 
things as they now are, our own personal knowledge 
can at the utmost extend, it were obviously the extreme 
height of presumption in us to assert, tliat because 
particular occurrences have not manifested themselves 
within our own time, therefore, they not only havi- 
never taken place in any other period of the world, l)Ut 
are actually to be considered in the light of impossi¬ 
bilities. But we need not rest the credibility of 
revelation upon this negative argument only. If our 
present experience tells us one thing resjiecting na¬ 
tural causes, we may affirm witli certainty, that past 
experience, so far as we can collect it from history 
or experimental research into the phenomena of the 
globe, tells us tmother. Wc evidently know nothing 
of the actions and events of past times but from the 
records of contemporary writers, and those records 
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expressly assert that deviations from what is now the 
established course of nature did actually occur at the 
various epochs to which many of those records refer. 
If we arc tohf that such testimony is insufficient, 
beciiuse the admission of it would be to allow the 
assertions of Scripture to prove themselves, and be¬ 
cause the events there alluded to were demonstrably 
impossible, our' answer is, that we have irrefragable 
proofs in the book of creation itself, which the most 
determined sceptic must admit, that circumstances 
which would now be deemed impossible have actually 
occurred at no very remote period from our own 
time. No combination of materials with which we 
are acquainted, excepting the natural order of animal 
generation, would, at this moment, produce the 
slightest approach to organized life. Not a single 
feather, not a hair, not a bone is now seen to ori¬ 
ginate from the spontaneous action of the elements; 
and yet we know from positive research," that birds, 
quadrupeds, and man, have been, af their respective 
periods, called into being subsequently to the forma¬ 
tion of the globe which we inhabit, by some creative 
power, the peculiar exercise of which seems to be no 
lopger exhibited. If we ask why animals are no 
longer produced by some plastic energy of the vivify¬ 
ing principle, our only answer can be, that for some 
reason unknown to us, the course of nature has un¬ 
dergone a change. The negative argument then 
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afforded by our own actual experience of the existing 
order of tilings is confessedly no refutation whatever 
of the preceding supposition, supporte(l|jBS it is by 
incontrovertible facts. 

It is an obvious truth, though, strange to say, con¬ 
tinually overlooked in discussions of this nature, tliat 
tlie existence of a creation necessarily implies a Crea¬ 
tor, and that if its subsequent ordinary duration may 
be kept up by seemingly natural causes, the energy to 
which it owed its first production must have been, in 
the usual meaning of the term, miraeulous, that is to 
say, a deviation from what are now deemed to be 
the established laws of Providence. This observation 
may be applied, with almost equal certainty of in¬ 
ference, to the moral jdienomena of human history 
as to the physical. Prominent and peculiar effects 
in tlie circumstances of this or that nation must 
have liad their peculiar and efficient causes. That 
Cliristianity exists at this moment is a self-decisive 
proof, that events must have occurred at some definite 
period, which gave that peculiar direction and impi^se 
to the human character. The same argument ex¬ 
tends with equal force to the point more immediately 
under discussion at tliig moment, namely, the early 
history of the Jews. That singular people exists at 
the present" day as a numerous nation, scattered over 
almost every region of the earth, all of them bearing 
the same testimony respecting thqir first origin,gpnd 
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Still ^ra^|i|i^,'4lit) far as circumstaaees wUl allow, 
the \ejrf4 VWhich the Scriptures declare to have 
keen Moses upwards of 3000 years ago. 

I^w, as effects 2annoii^xist witliout their respective 
causes," “ whence, we ask, did 4^s strange commu¬ 
nity originate, if not from tlie stock, and under the 
peculiar agency, to which all existing records what¬ 
ever agree in* referring them ?” If the received 
liistory is false, what is the true one, and where is it 
to be found ! Should wc be told diat the books 
which relate the miraeulous events, connected with 
their first establishment as a people, are the pro¬ 
ductions of a later period, calculated, like the histories 
of otlier dark ages, to gratify national vanity, by the 
relation of exd|;gcrated or fictitious wonders: the 
question then occurs, to what period we are to assign 
tliese several productions, and how we are to account, 
not only for the disappearance of^all the really 
authentic records, but for the substittl||bn of forged 
documents in their room, which, •notwithstanding, 
haj^e been implicitly received as authentic by the 
• parties thus imposed on. Now, allowing the utmost 
possible latitude to the conjectures of scepticism on 
t^ point, we have the stiOngpst reasons for asserting 
that the Mosaic writings were not only in existence, 
but were acknowledged, as ancicnb and authentic 
documents, before the separation of the ten tribes 
*bf larael under Jeroboam from the two remaining 
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tribes of Judah and Benjamin. ibeth* 

and ISCth Paahns, which are the 

abridged details of those narrativey'V^lyijly^ the^ 
were really the compositionh of ^David, to 
uniform tradition attributed them, woirid M onc^ 
warrant this conclusion. The 78th Psalm, a work 
also of the same presumed date, affords a similar 
evidence But the history of those fevolted tribes, 
and of their successors, the Samaritans, supplies an 
unanswerable argument on this point. That sepa¬ 
ration, we know, took plaee during the reign of 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. From tliat period 
the most deadly hatred existed between tl^fse two 
separated branches of the Israel itish family, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the subsequent propheticaf^ritings, which 
were received as ins]>in-d documents into the c<mon 
of the two orthodox tribes of the kingdom of Judah, 
were never ^l^owledged as such by their heretical 
neighbours, schismatics of Israel. Both parties, 
however, receive(f as authfntic (with a fejr inter¬ 
polations, iiideed, on the part of the Sam.aritaiis, 
in consequence of their political prejudices), the 
writings of Moses; a fact which would be pM- 
fectly inexplicable in ariii''b%icr way than that<)f tRt 

‘ In addition to t^e Psalms mentioned above, the 44th, 66th, 
68^, 74th, 77th^ 60th, 81st, 05t‘h, OOth, I07th, llOth, lUth, 
133d, and 135th, all contain distinct allusions to 8'ime or the 
facts related iu the Mosaic history. 
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supposition'.ihdt both equally believed them to be 
such at the time of the commencement of their 
l^ism! But tnis supposition at once carries the 
amtiqiuty of those ■writinfis far beyond the point of 
4.inie to which most impugnere*iof their authority 
have been desirous of referring themIt is re¬ 
markable, tfat the modern dcscfndants of the ancient 
Samaritiins still (^-oujiy the toWm of Nablous, formerly 
Sbechem, situated between Mounts Ebal and Ge- 
riziui, where they were visited, in the year 1823, by 
the Rev. W. Jowett, w'ho gives the following account 
of his conversation,4 with their priest. “ He (the 
priest ) ^id they were tdl in expectation of the Mes¬ 
siah—thatfthe Messiah would be a man, not the Son 
of God, and tlM this was the ])lace which he would 
make the metropolis of his kingdom : this was the 
place uf w^ch the Lord had promised. He would 
])laee his name there. 'We asked wji^ passages of 
the I’entateuch, according to their vjiSws, spoke of 
thcMesijiah. He quoted*, ' A projihet s}^fi,U the Lord 
your God raise up like unto vie,’ ^'c. 't'his promise 
•f the Messialfwas not fulfilled in .Toshua, for he 
not a prophet. Thursdav, Nov. 20th, 1823.— 

■ Tlic tlieory, that the books whicli hear the name of Moses 
were, in reality, a compilation’made by I^ra after the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, is perfectly irreconcilable with the fact of the 
admWsion of the authefiticity of those books by the revolted in¬ 
habitants of Samaria. 
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Early this morning, according to appointment, we 
visited the Samaritan priest. We w'aited for him 
.some time, during which w% placed in order gift- 
Bibles, and selected some texts, on which we desired 
to converse with ^ifl. At length he’ made his ap¬ 
pearance, and accompanied us into tlm synagogue. 
With great reverence, he produced ^ vciieratle 
manuscript (the IVIS. of the l.aw |^luded to in Pri- 
deaux’s Connection, P.nrt I. Book 2.), which, he 
said, was written hy Abisha, grandson of Aaron, 
thirteen years after the death of Moses, now three 
thousand four hundred and .4*ty years ago. We 
were not permitted to touch the sacred l^pok, but 
only to look at it, at about a foot disdlnce. The 
page at which he opened showed certainly a very 
ancient manuscript, with the characters yet suf¬ 
ficiently distinct. He tl|^ showed ui^notli^ of a 
similar fora^ gpparenth^n exact copy, whicli, he 
said, was cl»t hundred years old. He*also pro¬ 
duced a tattered leaves of Walton’s Polyglott— 
part of Genesis. We asked if they did not consider 
the books of Joshua and Judges (S' sacred, in tie 
same manner as the T^h; he replied, ‘ By no 
means: these tnio book* we have, and we ras erence 
them; but the Torah js our only sacred book. 
Joshua was notli prophet, but the disciple of a pro¬ 
phet; that is, of Moses.' We«enquired in i&hich 
direction they turn their faces when they pray. He 

K 2 
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waved hi* hand jn the direetion a little right of the 
angle behind the altar, that is, nearly southward. In 
this direetion ifthe eit||of Luz, ■M^'^-h was afterwards 
called Jlethel. the phiee which tlie Lord appointed to 
set liis niiiiie tfere. As to Jermijleni, they have no 
respect for ^is a lioly city: regtinlfiig the Jews as 
their rivals.^id speaking entirely in the spirit of the 
woman of Saniarj^‘, Our fathers wbrshipjud ia this 
nK^inlahi," itc 

^ It is su|)eriluous to observe how exactly tliis 
statf^ent accords with the facts detailed in Scripture, 
ami how stronglv it|confimis the alleged antiquity 
of ihf Mosaic hooks. It lias been frequently, 
and justh^ rcmarki'd, tluit the circumstance of the 
Jews being joi^t dc])ositaries with the Christians of 
the Scrijvttircs of the Old TcsUimcnt in general, 
is tinai^||rerai>le evidjaiee that those writings 
have not bc'cn tamperi’O^vith and altered by the 
latter. 'Pile argument ali'orded in' confinqjition of 
the ati'thenticity of the Pentateuch, in pqfticular, by 
this testimony of a sect disposed to eontilivert that of 
#ery otlu'r portion of the sacred canon, is precisely 
simihir in kind, and, a^it ajijiedrs to us, not Jess 
conclusive, with regard ot the writings to which it 

• ClirUliun^ReMBrches in Syria and the Holy Land, 

J>p. ly(C et siMj. 
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refers. The peculiar creed of tlii.s List liii^erinjj rem¬ 
nant of the ten schismatic tribes, which is a natural 
result of the events of their |^tory, %f that history 
be correctly transmitted to us in the Old Testament, 
it would he impo^ble to account ftfr, on the oji- 


positc suppositron of that narrative beinu false. Ad- 
mittinjt, however, its accuracy, the annquity of Ac 


Mosiiic writings Is at once cstablisl^id, up to a period 


which scarcely leaves room for the possibility e^cn 


of their having been nothing more than a successful 
forgery of some still earlier epoch. The endeafour, 


therefore, to get rid of the docility attending the 
admission of the miraculous events of the Jewish his¬ 


tory, by at once denying their authenticity, will be 
found upon trial, as in the case (h all the other 
mysterious questions of revelation, to introduce fur 
greater perplexity than it is calculate^ to jemovc. 
We 030*800, or, at all events, imagine, a suffeient 
reason ]»hy, in the course of the dealings^of a wise 
and merciijpl Providence, such preternatural inler- 
ferences shoulft have been allowed to occur; but we 
can discover no end to the embarrasflhent and entai|t 
glement which wduld bc^ic result of a system of 
general scepdcispi, or, i^other words, of a theory 
which would almost oblige us to believe any thing, 
for no better purpose than that of flattering us with 
the idea of believing nothing. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon our 
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minds that, grantinf? the mere fact of the genuineness 
of the i^osaic writings, w’ithout insisting also upon 
tlidr inspiration, evcn^iat admission would involve, 
as a necessary eonsequenee, the reality of a large 
proportion of%ie miracles ther^, recorded. Moses 
could not, like some modern fanatics, have been 
under a delusion with regard to the reality of his 
mission, or of the prodigies related resj)ecting,him. 
Ifjte wrote those books, he was citlier a deliberate 
impostor, or a person really bearing Ood’s commis¬ 
sion,' and endued, ui)on special occasions, with pre- 
U*niatural power. But we ^re not free to choose 
between even these alternatives. He could not have 
l)een an iiApostor if he would. The very nature of 
the miracles related of him, and by him, were such as 
to render all imposition impossible. The w'hole body 
of the isra(^tes are asserted by him to have per¬ 
sonally witnessed dej^iations ftom the ordinary course 
of nature, on a scale far too great to have been by 
any suj)position within the limits of unass^ted agency 
to eifeet; and an !ipj)e.al is rcjjcatedlj^made to their 
testimony for tSb accuracy of the resj)ective state¬ 
ments. The iitflietion pf the plagues upon 4he 
Egj'ptians, the passage m the Red Sea, the mira¬ 
culous production dt waterdn the Desert, the thun¬ 
ders and lightnings of Mount Sinai during the de¬ 
livery of tlie law, the jjift of manna, and the dreadful 
judgment overtaking Dathan and his accomplices, 
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are all related, not as events of remote occurrence, 
and such as might be safely invented, when Uie pro¬ 
duction of all contradictory icstimoi^ should Ijave 
been rendered impo.ssible by tlic lapse of time ; but 
as facts, for which Jljic great mass of lAe nation could 
vouch, as having been themselves t^’c-witnesses of 
their reality. In such a case, there is no tenaWe 
middle positibn between absolute denial of the truth 

of the whole narrative, and its absolute admission in 

• 

all its ])arts. Any attempt, therefore, at accommo¬ 
dation of the circumstances related, with the 'more 
tranquil course of ordHiary na^re, is as unphiloso- 
phieal as it is unsafe. True, indeed, it is, that tlie 
prodigies related are of the most astounding descrip- 
tion. No consistent advocate of revelation would 
seek to gloss over this fact. But idler all, what does 
this jirovc, excepting what every believer.in Christ¬ 
ianity is, upon principle, bouu^ to adniit ? namely, 
that the production of that mysterious system of re¬ 
demption ^has been, of all theSvorks of IJj:ovidence 
with wliich we arc acquainted, the most important in 
its nature, and, tlierefore, if we n»y venture sojLo 
speak of Almighty agency, the most elaborate in its 
contrivance and appointdl machincrj’. If our reason 
can see no possible mciyis of escaping from tlje re¬ 
cognition of the truth of the inspired records, that 
same reason, dien, must tell us that a dispensation 
so solemnly prepared, and so consistently, so slowly, 
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aiul BO cautiously developed, year after year, and 
centiirj^ after century, must be one, the paramount 
value of ■which’ will be found to justify the vast ex¬ 
penditure of means enijiloyed in its production. In 
this view of , the case, every miri^e recorded in the 
Old Testamenti^is only an evidence the more to the 
sanctity of the covenant of the Gospel; &nd if so, 
let every well-wisher to tlp’it covenant be careful how, 
in the vain hope of eonciliatino those who are not to 
hp conciliated, be adojits a course of argument, the 
direct and obvious tendency of which, indeed, is to 
attach KUsj)ieion to only one*portion of the sacred 
writings, l)ut which, if established, would necessarily 
low'er our estimate of them as a whole. 

** Ni' l)<-us intorsit» ikiKi dignus viiulice nodus 
biciderit/' 

is a rule of far mtW tnbmentous application than 
tliat of n^e literary eritieism. None but the w'ildest 
fanatic 'will be disposed to believe hastily in every 
alleged deviation from the established laws of nature; 
but that man, oj the other hand, must have imbibed 
little of sound philosojdiy who, looking round upon 
all the luysteriesJiy which we are environed, would 
pronounce such deviations to be impossible; or, 
taking into consideration the concurrent testimony of 
past ages, to be, under befitting circumstances, im- 
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probable. Surely the legitimate and most ]>robnble 
conclusion, in the face of such evidence as ^liat ad¬ 
duced in support of the scriptural rhiracles, is Viot, 
that the facts are themselves untrue, but that the 
motives for their^oecurrence were urgent in exact 
proportiriin to what may be presumed of tho'gencral 
unwillingness of the Creator to disturb those laws 
which, in his wisdom, he has thought fit to impose 
upon his creation. 



CHAPTER XII. 


(\f the iulfraat EviAtnrr uf thr /Ivlhnilirilyitf the Hooks of Moses, 
asiii of the other Jeiehh Seriptores. 

Bisitor Watson lias recorded an observation, made 
by Sir Isaac Nc-wton to Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity 
Colle'ie, Cambridf'u, “ tliat be found more sure marks 
ol’autlienticity in the Bible than in any profane history 
whatever." 'I'o those who have been in the habit of 
eonsiderinfr die books of the Holy Scriptures as a 
mere- tissue of .astouiulin^ incidents, substantiated 
only by a moderate weight of external evidence, this 
assertion will appear in the highest degree para¬ 
doxical. And yeti^pne which every person will 
feel the more disjiosbd to admit, the more he ex¬ 
amines ij|^d estimates die detail of those writings by 
that intuidvc, apprehension, by which we all judge 
instinctively of the truth or falsehood of any series 
of facts which^we hear related. Every one knows 
how difficult it is to maintain such an entire con- 
Wstency through all the minor points of a fictitious 
lutrradve, that no subsequent cridcism should be 
able to detect any incompatibility of feet, or con¬ 
fusion and contradiction in the delineation of charac- 
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ter. This difficulty, which increases in !i compound 
proportion, according to tlie length of the work in 
the hands of a single author, may and will amount 
to an actual impossibility in the case of a variety of 
author-s, each separately contributing his shore toward 
the construction of one entire and eonsistPtif^Qarra- 
tive, especially where the facts to be related lie out of 
the ordinary course of events. M'hcre, then, as in 
the instance of the historical boo^s of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, we find a long succession ofVriters, living 
some of them at remote intervals from one another, 
each having their separate and distinct objects in the 
composition of their respective works, and yet pro¬ 
ducing, without any seeming intentional combination, 
a series of comiiositions, which, when joined toge¬ 
ther, form one continuous and consistent whole ; in 
which no violation of unity, in the delineation of 
natural manners, or of indiyid^ character, no con¬ 
tradictions of chronology, no anomaly of cau.se and 
effect, from first to last, can be detected; where the 
later works necessarily pre-suppose the existence of 
the earlier, and the earlier would be incomplete un¬ 
less succeeded by the later; whilst alj, alike anticipate 
the development of some future system, which has 
followed in the due course of events, as the final 
completion of the whole; and where statements, 
which at first’sight appear in the light of contradic¬ 
tions, are discovered, upon a second examination, to 
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bi* real coiigniities; in sueli a ease, be the subject 
matter as marvellous as it may, we have as strong 
internal evidence of the autlientieity and accuracj' of 
those writings, as tlie nature of things can possibly 
supply. It is not saj-ing too niuch to assert, that all 
these combinations of evidence unite in vouching for 
the truth of the portions of Serijiture now alluded to. 
Admitting, as we necessarily must do, that the his- 
torj’ of the Jews, a^ontained in the sacred writings, 
describes a eei^ain part o||^tbe human race as placed 
under very remarkable, :md in a eertain sense of the 

• 

tenn improbable, eireumstanees; still, that point once 
conceded by us, all that follows in the filling up, as 
it may be called, of the main design, is effected with 
a singular air of truth ond reality, which it would be 
absolutely imjiossible to account for on the supposi¬ 
tion of the main narrative being fictitious. It is evi¬ 
dent, as has already been observed, that it is no 
solution of the diffiemty to suppose that the ground¬ 
work of fact is correct, but that the miraculous inci¬ 
dents arc a superaddition produced by fraud, super¬ 
stition, or national vanity; because by far the greater 
proportion of the prodigies related are such as must 
be entirely true or entirely false. We cannot account 
for them by sujiposing them to have been natural 
incidents, elevated into preternatural subjects of 
wonder by the exaggerations of ignflhince. Th^ 
whole recorded series of events requires, for the sake 
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of tlicir own consistency, that the miracles should 
luivc been really such. Otherwise the history itself 
becomes a tissue of inconsequential improbabilities. 
Unless, then, it can be shown to be too incredible for 
the satisfaction of a rational mind, to suppose that, all 
the strange circumstances and aifomalies of omrtnature 
considered. Providence should ever condescend to 
afford a revelation of its will to sen’fe us as a guide 
through this life, and to direct our hopes towards one 
in reserve;—unless it can be sflown *that, even ad¬ 
mitting the probability of^fie communication of imiic 
revelation, that revelation is not Christianity;—:ind 
again, unless, supiK)sing Christi:inity to be tnie, we 
still think it impossible that an intennediate .ind 
provisional arrangement should be vouchsafed to 
some one select portion of mankind, lor the express 
purpose of keeping alive the remnant of true ’I’lieism 
icoiu the abominations of i(l^olatry; — unless, we re¬ 
peat, all tliesc assumjUions are fmuiiiestly such as no 
woU-iuformed mind could ]>ossibly admit, under any 
degree whatever of positive evidence; it seems to fol¬ 
low that, in a choice of conflicting difiicalties,:jthuse 
attending a belief in tlie Divine insiiiration and con¬ 
sequent truth of the liistorical parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are lar less than those wliich necessarily accom¬ 
pany their rejection. 

Once, howerer, proceed thus far, and the course of 
the believer lies smooth during the remainder of his 
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progrcsfi. The intervention of the Deity once ad¬ 
mitted as prohaWe, the inference is obvious, that the 
same superintending' care would continue to interpose 
till the final aeconijilishmcnt of its object should be 
achieved : and thus the, miracles of the New Testa¬ 
ment would, by a diJect iin^ication, afford confirm- 
atorj' testimony to those of the Old, and the miracles 
of the Old Testament to those of the New. On the 
other side, the cause of infidelity is encumbered with 
accumulatino flilileirlties at every step. Get rid of 
the prelematural occurr^feies recorded by Moses, as 
the mistakes of a barbarous and sujierstitious age, 
i^l we are met by those connected with the later 
portions of the .lewish history. Deny those, and, in 
addition to the imjiro^bility that an ancient and re¬ 
markable peojile should ever bave existed, the whole 
of whose presui|ied historical records should essen¬ 
tially prove to have been a fiction; we have again all ‘ 
« ^ 

djje ijBlra^uloHS occurrences connected with the first 
cstaUishment and subsetpient propagation of Christ¬ 
ianity, ,to account for by the same theory of igno- 
ranco^^r Jorgery. And, after all, if we ask ourselves, 
what is the great ])oint to be giuned, by thus ques¬ 
tioning the records of past ^es, step by step, and by 
attempting, at this lute }>eriod,-^ .prove to be false, 
what the assertions of profcssed'eye-witiicsses dedare 
to have been true; the end and object of this obsti¬ 
nacy of scepticism is nothing less than the dissolu- 

13 
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tion of all the highest sanetions of morality, Btid the 
extinction of the hopes of a future life. Surely so 
unwortliy a conclusion, in want of other evidence, 
would itself argue an unsonndness in the premises 
upon which it is founded. 

The argument, then, in favour of the authenticity 
of the J ewish sacred liistory, derived from the internal 
air of probability whieh pervades the whole, i.s oni; to 
which it is impossible to do justice, otherwise than 
by referring each resuecth-e reader 1o the original 
work, and recommenMn|^im to judge for hunself 
by the standard of his own intuitive, common sense 
It may not, however, be amiss to point out'some Ijpw 
instances, selected at random, in illustration of this 
view of the subject. 

The theoretical perfection of the Jewish moral code, 
and the singular contrast which itjju-esen|s with the 
rebellious and wayward disposition ^the peo|de for 
whose use it ww. promulgated, hiJP already.beA 
alluded to. It Btis iilso been observed, on, the same 
occasion, that this opposition between the illuiaina- 
tion of the legislator and the darkness of the governed 
is precisely tliat which we might expect to find ha the 
case of the communication of a Divine law to a bar¬ 
barous people. But \^n the supposition that the 
writings attributed’ to Moses are the exaggerated 
|tatements of* that remarkable person himself, or the 
forgeries of. a subsequent period, the fact now referred 
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■to • woi^|i/be conip^tely ^explicable. Upon the 
former hypotbesis, we must suppose that Moses, in 
order to give an imposing air to the law, of which he 
was the j)r<>mulg:ilor, was the inventor of that tissue 
of asserted miracles, which Jiis writings declare to 
have accom])anicd the IsraSfetes in their progress 
from ]'lgyj>tian ca]itivity to the promised land of Ca¬ 
naan. Hut it is obviously inconceivable that the 
Kami' jjerson who, by !i wilful false statement, would 
atlem))t to give to a law of^s own invention the 
Kanc{,ion of Ibvine antlioi^,'^y an audacious asser¬ 
tion oS” miracles wliicli bad never really taken place, 
should at"tlie sanu' time act so inconsequentially as 
to rc])resent that siuiic law in that s^me narrative as 
failing of its j)roj)osi^salutary cli’ect, through the 
folly and obstinacy of tbose for v(ch<>K ini]^vemcnt 
it was iuteudecj|. No iiypoifor wilfully invents a 
fidsehood sake of proving the failure of his 

*vn fitvouxite™ eories ; vet if thg .miracles recorded 
in the hyoks of Moses were and still those 

w rit|ftg;s'werc really his, with this gratuitous folly he 
was undoubtedly chargeable. If, on flte other hand, 
we suppose what :ire called the Mosaic books to be 
the production of a later period, the difficulty now 
stated is^atlier increased t^sn. diminished. In the 
first place, it must be pronounced to b^next to an 
impossibility to palm upon a whole nation, howver 
barbarous, a written code of preciSe and often vex- 
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atious enactments, combined w^ the most e^^ipiisitc 
moral beauty, as a real work of antiquity, which, 
supposing tlie story related of it to be true, would 
necessarily have been in ptactical operation -before 
such a forgery could, he produced; and, secondly, 
tins theory would stirf^uppose in the forger pre¬ 
cisely the same act of folly which it seems impossible 
to attribute, with the slightest jirobability, to any 
acknowledged hun\an motives. If those books were 
tlie coinage of a later age, and intended to give cele¬ 
brity to the name of ^ows, on the same principle 
which has led many superstitious people to invent 
false legends for the sake of conferring honwr u{X)n 
departed saints i^nd legislators; why did not the in¬ 
ventor make his panegyric md|^ vahuihle, by stating 
the succe^ of the |pws in question, in ameliofating 
the morals of the Tsra^tes, to have been in all re- 
■spects coin|)lete? Hoirfcould the same mind con¬ 
ceive the idea of the tremendous thunaer»#jul light4 
nings and earthqtial^ of Mount Sinai, amj of the 
petulant murmurings and rebellious of the "Jews 
against a thus awfully mforced ? If it -be urged 
that such anomalous conduct accords exactly with 
what we know of the strange contradictions of human 
nature, we readily agree in the truth of that*)bserva- 
tion; but reply, thatj though perfectfy in keep¬ 
ing reference to the practical follies of the human 
breast, such a dJfeieation is by no means consistent 
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with what an intcrc^ed person would be dis]X)sed to 
invent, whilst !ittemj)ting to impose a false and plau¬ 
sible statement upon others. A fabulous w'riter repre¬ 
sents 4iis Or))tieus, or tfrhoever ni.ay be the fictitious 
hero of liis narrative, reducii^ men and brutes from 
the sa^•a<;e to a <'ivilized state by the mere charm of 
liis ebajuenee : he, on the eontrary, whose lot it 
is to ri-late the veal history of the priietieal effects of 
the most truly Divine philosophy u])on the stubborn 
materials of our fallen nature, will have a far less 

V 

j)lcttsin<;, and as it iTtay sit first sight appear, a far less 
jjlaiisible story to record. 

It may be safely .asserted that none of us know, or 
possibly could antieipati' from eonjecture, the entire 
degree of des))eralc llfcistanee jiresented by the evil 
prineiple to the godH, in the history of |^ie human 
heart. A\'e eii^not eouceiye that the miracles, re- 
►eorded to hajje taken ))]a(^ in the wilderness, were 
eoinpatibk with the systiautitic spirit of disobedience 
ri'lated of the followers ol' Moses. True; we cannot 
conceive it, ii prior/, and, therefore, it is to the highest 
degree im])robahle tluit such a narrativii should be 
f(/rged for tlie pgrpo.se of imposing upon mankind. 
Hut neither can we conceive that the most awful 
visitations of Providence should oftener have a tend¬ 
ency to lAden than to soften the feelings of intc-^ 
ligious and profligate persons. We should^^ never 
dare to anticipate as a theory, wnat, gufortoatcly, 
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we know to be experimentally ^uc, that the hardi¬ 
hood of human wickedness is seldom more dreadfully 
displayed than in the sinkinf; of a crowded sliij), at 
the execution of a criminal, dr during the ravages of 
pestilence in a thickly ^leopled city'. There is a 

• The tendency of temporal afliiction in a mind limron^lily 
inihiit'd with tlu> principlrs of (!liri.stiaiiity is niuluubtfdly to 
invigorate tlie feeling of dexotion, iiiid U> make the suflVrer 
cling with more eager reliance t<i the protection of Heaven. 
But examples of this de-^criptiun constitute the (‘vceptioii, lun 
the rule, when applied to huimm nature in general. The foN 
lowing is the description afforded hy an eye-witness of the efilcl 
produced upon the Sninds of the population of lamdoii hy the 
plague, in the year KWlo. It unhappily acettrds tot* exactly xx ith 
what we read of other large coniimini|^‘> whii h haxe been vi^ited 
xxitli the like scourge 

“ The p^ple theinselve.- did not .see tin* hand of God, nor 
seek righteoiiMness, when (iod's hand w.in .'•o j^eadfully lifted up 
against u.s. lu one house you might hear tliem roaring 

under the pangs of death ; in the next tippling,.and 

belching out hlasphemies against (iod; one huu.se shut up vxith 
a ri‘d cross and Lord have ttierrtf upon us I the next open to all 
unclcaiincss and impiety, being sens<*les>> of the anger of God. 
In the very peat-hon.ses such xxickednesses committed as is not to 

he named. The hottest judgments did not teueh 

many of us either to pray or repent .”—Life of 6>«ct«/ Monrky 
by T. Oumhli'y 

Bouriemie, in hu Meinoin of Napoleon, gi|||p a no less 
strikii^g delineation of titat atrocity of feeling wliieh almost 
invariably accompaiiie^ the extremity of human misery, where 
the ooimtcfracUtti) of religion is wanting. The narrative refers 
h 2 
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desperation of principle in the thoroughly vicious, 
wliich hardens itself in exact proportion to the appeal 


to tlie disaKtrous retreat of the French army from Syria after 
their diRcomfiture before the walls of Acre. 

“ A most intolerable thirst» th^ total want of water, an exces> 
Mive heat, and a fatiKtiing inarSi over burning sandhills, quite 
disheartciited the men, and made every generous sentiment give 
way to feelings of the groMHt selfishness, and most shocking 
itidilferenre. I saw officers with their limbs amputated, thrown 
ytfthe litters, whose removal in that way had been ordered, and 
who had themselves given money to recompense the bearers. I 
saw the em])Utatcd, the wounded, the Infected, or tliose only 
suspecied of infection, deserted and left^o themselves. The 
march w'as illumineu by torches, lighted for the purpose of 
setting ire to the little villages, and hamlets which lay 

in their route, and the rij||||crops with JHch the land was then 
covered. The whole coAitry was in a blaze. *^Those who were 
ordered to preside at this w ork of destruction seemed eager to 
i spread desolation on every side^ as if Utey could thereby avenge 
themselves for their reverses, atidfind in such dreadful havoc an 
rtllevialmi of their sufferings. We were constantly surrounded 
by plunderers, incendiiiriesi and the d^iog, who, stretched on the 
sides of the road, implored assistance in a feeble voice, saying, 
* r am not infected, 1 am only wounded;* and to convin^ those 
whom they addressed, they rc>opened their old wounds, or 
inflicted on^them^ves fresh ones. Still nobody attended to 
* it is all over with him * was the observation applied 
to the un(br|j^ate beings in succession, while every one pressed 
onward. Tat sva which shone in an unclouded sky i» allits 
brightness was often darkened by our cof^fUtgratious, On our right 
lay the sea, on our left and behind us the desert made%y ours^bes 
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which would soothe its obdur^y into gentleness; 

and though the aven^je moral character of mankind 

may not deserve the full severity of this description, 

still we know that the waywardness of human nature 

at tlie moment of trial is far beyond what we conceive 

of our feelings in their ct^femon and quiescent state. 

The incredulity of the later Jews, who" had been eye- 

w'itncsses of our Saviour’s miracles, has often been 

mentioned with surprise, and by the impugners of 

revelation has been referred to as an obvious im- 

♦ 

probability. Yet this very character was given of 
them by our R^eemer himself. “ If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 

-f' 

suaded though one rose from the dead.” Thij^ verj' 
experiment was, vte arc assui^, on two remarkable 
occasions, nihde upon that stifbbom people, and in 

before were the privaiiont and tufferinge which awaited i»,”« 
—Memoire of Napoleon, by Bourienne. English Translation. 
Chapter XX. " 

Surely if such is hum%B nature ia its unregenerate state, the 
'^eligion which teaches how these fearful and malignant passions 
may be subdued into love of God and universal charity towardy^ 
man ought to be a subject of any feeling-iather than that of 
contempt and aversion. It was a strikl^'observation of a 
French poet, in illustration of the extreme wickedness of the 
huinan heart, that at the very commenceme^ of the world, 
when as yet society consisted of only ibur or Im persons, one 
member of that small community was the murderer of his 
bnaher.”* 
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both cases the result was precisely what hud been 
anticipated. Lazarus, the friend of our Redeemer, 
was publicly raised from the dead; and the effect 
produced was, that the Jewish rulers became alarmed, 
in eonsequcjice of the increased number of converts 
to the new faith, for tli?-^tability of their ancient 
institutions. The resolution, accordingly, to which 
they came, was entirely tn unison with the spirit of 
this world. “ The chief priest* consulted that they 
might pit Lazarus l^lso tn death, because that by 
reason of him many of the Jews went away and 
believed in Jesus.’’ That same Jesus was liimself 
miraculously, raised up from .the grave, and the truth 
of his doctrines confirmed communication of 

preternatural gifts to. his followers ; apd again the 
conduct of the same iWers w’as consistent with itself. 
They admitted, because it w'as impossible to deny, 
that “ indeed a notable miracle had been done,” but 


so far from becoming converts to a religion wliich 
they foiired would supersede their own, on the con- 
trarj', “ when they had culled the Apostles and 


jj^aten them, tltcy commanded that they should not 
speak in tl^ of Jesus, and let them go.” It 

cannot be denied that there is a strong resemblance 


between the obstinacy, for it can scarcely be called 
disbelief, clothe ^ter Jews, notwithstanding the 
notoriety of our Savioftf’s miracles, and that of their 
forefathers, who so^repeatedly witnessed ^hose . of 


y 
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Mo.scs ; and we know also from experience, tliat it 
is a resemblance resulting from the princij)les of 
our common nature, which is ever consistej^^ even in 
its most anomalous inconsistencies. And it is by this 
strong resemblance that we are satisfied, of the truth 
ami justice of the drawinj? fti both instances. But if 
from these general and broad principles we proceed, 
in the case of the early Jews, to a more Minute and 
detailed examination* bf what is relatlK of them by 
their historian, the accuracy dF the delineijjjion be¬ 
comes more strikmg from the extreme air of pro¬ 
bability with which he relates the oscilliitions of feel¬ 
ing^ in that wayward-^people, aeconjjng as they 
chanced to be opcralfl upon at the moment, 1» 
supernatural or famili.'ir objects. The rebeilioim 
spirit of the Israelites was c^l^tly not '^hat which 
would be the result of scepticism, ^th“ regard to the 
real nature of the miracles which they had witnessed. 
On the contrary, it was tlu||^altematiou of opjxisite 
and contradictory n\pdes of excitement which is so 
often to be found in an ill-regulated mind, which 
wants steadiness of principle rather than reality 
conviction, and 4ieh relapses inti^sm^om weak¬ 
ness and coarseness of character, not from any <|||be- 
lief in the Divine sanctions of religion. Nothing, in 
fact, can be more graphically striMfcgly drawn 
than the whole description of Ae migrl^ion of the 
Isfaelites as given by their inslyed historian. Xfee 
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little apprehension ■which they appear at first to have 
cptcrtained of the nature of the mission of their 
leader; I**" reckless hurry 'with which they rushed 
from the territory of tlieir oppressgfs to the confines 
of the Red Sjea'; the deep d^ression which they dis¬ 
played ^pon finding the#tfctreat apparently cut off; 
the extravapiinee of their joy upon their miraculous 
delivcraneCi’followed almost immediately hy an impa¬ 
tience of tli?'^j^rivations of the desert, and a longing 
after th^ degrading 4bmforts their recent state of 
slavery; their 'awe-stricken appreffensions during the 
thunderings from Mount Skiai, followed, after an 


extremely s^rt interval, b^n "act of the gro|^eet 

t latry; their discontent^J|their jealousies, and 
irlfjpmuigs against Moses and theii^jpthcr rulers,; 


their * exi^cra 
powei-s’ and jti 


:crated^alteTn* respecting ^ 
jt6i^s*of the Canaanites, 


ither rulers,; 
3 C physical 
, and their 


co^piracy tS abandon their leaders, and to* return 


inHT Egyjitian cuptivitY||, iiH these are traits of cha¬ 
racter iu which we reco^B;^^e,ficklencss of human 


nature at every step, such as the governors of every 


^rge assemblage of people have lj|terly experienced; 
anti sueh aS^I reports of travell^, w'hosc wander- 
iug|||^^6^l»ti^ especially thrown them in the way of 
um^viiSSd nations, describe to us at the present 

mod^- 

it i#tlie thi]^ to recognicf the characteristic 
vyrl^ings of our na^. when we find them faithfujly 
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portrayed for us in any well-written record, and 
another to anticipate, by the intuitive strenj?th of our 
own imaffination, what those workings, ij^dcr any 
given modificati^ of circumstances, woui^l be. There 
is a boldness and an individuality in tlu; sketches of 
real life which it is scarelj^ossible to inven^ and of 
which, accordingly, a happy and tolerably successful 
imitation has ever been considered .among the fore¬ 
most proofs of literal^ talent. Now t!w (piestion is, 
whether, putting th^< pretemd^rd incident of the 
Jewish history oufof the question, tKe detailed nar¬ 
rative does, or docs not, contain strong internal evi- 
deij^e of its own authenticity. Tliis is^p ([uery as to 
a point of fact, of whidi every reasonable pi.rsQn iarf 
competent J^ge, and which wc cannot but.\hinl 
would inviSfebly be answcij^l ^n the' affirmative. 
Perhaps we should correctly . Sesfribe it in "sfSting 
it to be a surprisingly probable poitraiturc of human 
nature, placed in an im^ibal^c position as to external 
circumstances. Thq rweuions*and cowardice attri¬ 
buted to the Israelites, whilst vj^er the guidance of 
Moses, never, wq .repeat, apjicars to have been thijf 
consequence of Siy disbelief of thc., nur^es already 
performed for tdicir deliverance. Oh Are confifry, 
their conduct seems to have’ been precisely .^hat 
might have been expected from unj6nun«d minds; 
indeed, together b jijfiie terror and contHdon 
igg from occasional displays of |^rhuman pwer4h 
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their conductors, but still sinkinf; under the depression 
and wear of animal spirits from the privations under 
which th*y were suffering, and the difficulty of cal¬ 
culating npaB miraculous assistanc**, in future emer¬ 
gencies, where all the physical powers of nature 
seemed arrayed against fliem. It is easy for those 
who have not been thus tried to say, that the expe- 
rienee of past miracles ought to have given them a 
full unshrinking confidence in the certainty of similar 
support for the future. So in strict reason it ought. 
But the question is, not what is reasonable, or what 
ajipears to us, after the whole train of circumstances 
has become jiiatter of history, the most natural iine 
of conduet, but what would be the operation of 
human passions, under the natural ir^atience pro¬ 
duced by immediate hardsliip in a new'and perfectly 
unexampled position, v'heii the scorchhig Desert lay 
before and bebind'them, and the confidence inspired 



and counteracted by the scehp of tmvaried desolation 
which met their.jyes. “Can God,” they said, 
“ furnish a tabic in tlie wilderness ? Behold, he 


smote the that the water| gushed out, and the 
streams overflowed; can he give bre^d also ? can he 


provide flesh for his people ?” MTiat human being 


can look into his oum heart, and not feel that the 


dc8p6j|^ency*which m'c charge a# to a sin upon 
the rude and thougl^css Israelites would not, under 
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similar circumstances, have Imtch his own ? Scripture 
itself, we should recollect, whilst it records the w<-ak- 
ncsscs and caprices of this sinffular )>eopl% charfies 
their failinfjs to no permanent douht of the reality of 
the Divine mission of Moses and of .To^nia; but to 
those fluctuations of feeliA'g under the operation of 
momentary trials, which not less really and substan¬ 
tially, though less palpiibly, afford the explanation of 
all the inconsistencies of human conduct among indi¬ 
viduals a thousand times better trained, and more 
advanced in moral discipline, than the persons here 
described. “ And Ismel served the Lord all the 
days of Joshua, and .all the days of t^e elders that 
overlived Joshua, and which had known all the works 

of tljc Lord that He had done liir Israel 

■r. » 


* Jo^llll:l x.\iv, 31.* 



CIIA PTE R XIIT. 


Of Iht' intvrml Er'nh urv of On' jiuihvniirUij of the Historical 
Houha if the Old Testaim nl suhsequent to Moses. 


The fiiiiil (‘XtiiK’tion of that fiencration which had 
witnessed the miracles attendant upon the first intro¬ 
duction of the Israelites into Canaan was followed, 
as the general habits and disposition of that people 
would lead us to anticipate, by an increased apostacy 
from the religion of Jehovah, and an adoption of the 
idldatries of the neighbouring nations'* From this 
^riod to the point where the narrative of the books 
of the ObWl'estanient terminates, the recorded course 
of events is precisely what might have been expected 
f^m human nature placed in the very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances there described, but in those circum¬ 
stances only. The rule of probability, as applicable 
to tlRs remarkable portion of historj-, must have 
reference to a condition of society which, at this mo¬ 
ment, it is scarcely possible for us adequately to 
conceive. A small and by no means highly-civilized 
nation, miraculously supported in its political exist¬ 
ence by thefcccasional intervention of the Almighty 
himself, to tlie almost total exclusion of the common 
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and rcijular modes of defence against hostile incur¬ 
sion, and subjected to institutions not the natural 

■ *. 

growth of the popular habits and character, but 
forcibly imposed upon them by a fatJility stronger 
than themselves, presents a ])icture so perfectly unlike 
any thing which we are prepared to meet with in the 
history of mankind, that we look with a natural 
curiosity for the recorded details of transactions so 
extraordinary. The result is still, as on the former 
occasion, humiliating to the human clmracter from 
the scene of moral degradation, mingled, indeed, 
with occasional beautil'ul and sublime touches, which 
it presents; and though still remarkable for the air 
of reality with which the successive incidents are 
related, is obviously such as few impostors could, 
and none actuated by any known motive of natini|^ 
variety or self-interest would, wish to invent. The 
signal successes w'hich, from tiTiie to time, attended 
their military expeditions, w'ere so completely inde¬ 
pendent of the usual natiJral means for their success¬ 
ful accomplishment, that nothing short of occasional 
recurrences of the most implicit faith in the Divine 
promises, and in the oontinuance of that su]>port 
which had never deserted their forefathers in the hour 
of need, could have enabled them to calculate upon 
similar interpositions, in those impending perils which 
so repeatedly threatened them with extibetion. And, 
(accordingly, we luid in the history of that period a 
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succession of alternations between moments of ex¬ 
treme depression and of sanguine confidence, whilst, 
at the same time, the moral and religious character of 
the people was, from the same causes, fluctuating 
between an inveterate hostility to the idolatrous prac¬ 
tices of their Canaauilish neighbours, and an occa¬ 
sional ado])tion of tbeir worst abominations. Such, 
in fact, was, more or less, the national character down 
to the time of the Ciialdean ea])tivity.' That under 
any View of the eiise, it was one by no means calcu- 
latt'd to add to the credit of the jieople thus por¬ 
trayed, is perfectly clear. Our present business, how¬ 
ever, is not w'ith the question, bow far the Israelites 
ajtpcar to have acted worthily of the high jiosition in 
which Clod's selection of them as the de])ositarios of 
liii will had ])laeed them, but how far the narrative 
which recoads these transactions comes to us with 
the stamj) and impress of authenticity. Now, as the 
ej^stenee of that history as a work, at all events of 
very high anticiuity, must ft' admitted liy all parties, 
the only query is, “ trho were the historians?" were 
they friends, or were they enemies, who have recorded 
tl»e circumstances in question '! Hither supposition, if 
by adopting it we mean to im])ly a bias in the mind 
ofihe writer to exaggerate or to detract from the 
merits of the people described, is equally inadmis¬ 
sible. The Jewish history is, clearly, not the work 
'ef enemies to their name, for they are ever spoken of 
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US the only observers of the true religion, und as the 
chosen nation of tlie one true God. It can scarcely, 
on the other hand, be said to be the production of 
friends, for its far greater |)ro])ortion is little more 
than a narrative of the waywardness, ingratitude, and 
profligacy of that self-same ])eople. Again, it was 
not the composition of any ])olitical ))arty, advocating 
one set of state maxims, to the exclusion of others, 
for it is equally lavish of its censures upon democracy 
.and monarchy, whilst it records the transactions of 
both. It is not the calculating i)am'gyrist upon this 
or that individual, for, with the exception of the lew 
truly righteous persons who were thinly scattered 
over that long period, in relating the achievements of 
the most eminent and laudable of their monarchs, it 
dwells with, at least, an e(|ual detail and minuteneat 
ujwn their failings and crimes, as upon their virtues. 
It condemns the rcproliate Saul, and yet it mourns 
over his fallen fortunes with striking pathos : ^ 
eulogizes the sanguine, f|)en-hearted, and devouf 
David, and yet it denounces, in the strongest lan¬ 
guage of censure, his ingratitude, blood-guiltiness, 
and adultery. It recites, with beautiful accuracy, 
the most eloijuent devotional composition on record, 
Solomon's dedication of the temple ; and exjiatiates, 
with delight, upon his many accomplishments, and 
tliat various wisdom, tlie fame of which attracted to 
his court the queen of the south; and yet it con- 
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eludes by narrating; his total and inexcusable idolatry. 
It brands with the taint pf rebellion and heresy, the 
long succession of Israclitish kings, and yet, on the 
other band, where censure appears to be called for 
by the conduct of the more orthodox lineage of 
David, it apidies that censure without stint, and 
without any attem)>t at jialliation. 

It, surely, may he confidently asserted of any his¬ 
tory, to which it seems quite impossifSelo attach the 
charge of jiartiality, or of self-interest, in any shape, 
that its real end and object must have been truth. 
And such is, tindoiihtedly, the in.'iin imjiression which 
the history of the .1 ewish jieoide, as given in the Old 
Testament, conveys to our minds. From first to last 
there is nothing in the whole getting up of the nar¬ 
rative which marks selection, or the grouping and 
contrasting clniracters for the sake of effect, for sug¬ 
gesting a 'jK)litical inference, or eliciting some fa- 
^urite prudential maxim. Its reseniblance to real 
nature is that of the faitljiul refleetion of the mirror, 
and not of the calculated Arrangement of die ima- 
ginadve painter. Nor is this all. The portraiture 
given to us is not only that of a far from perfect 
people, but also the failings which we find succes¬ 
sively attributed to them are precisely such as assort 
with the rcs})ective periods described. Every event, 
^very trait of eharacter, is in the strictest keeping 
wiUi the existing course of events. The sins of the 
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earlier epochs in the career of nations, like those in 
the history' of individuals, are generally sueh as 
result from unsteady principles and desultory pas¬ 
sions acting in defiance of better knowledge ; whilst 
the latter stage, JVi both cases, is disfigured by an 
inere.'ising spirit of worldliness, and the callousness 
of mind which so frequentlj' comes on when ^le 
season of novelty and excitement is gone by. This 
gradual proc?sf^)f decay, which constitutes the sum¬ 
mary of the history of almost all the extinct nations, 
of antiquity, is, in a striking maimer, that of the 
fortunes of the Jewish jieople. From the time of the 
revolt of the ten tribes, to that of the captivity, the 
worst and most fatal symptom of approaching disso¬ 
lution which can show itself in the body politic, 
namely, an increasing indiU'erenee to the institutions 
whfeh wanned the heart-blood of their forefatliers, 
became, from year to year, more manifest. Though 
jirofessedly subsisting ujioii a principle oi' miraeiilou^ 
interference, their invocations of the Divine jiroteetion 
seem gradually to have become less and less earnest, 
and their reliance upon human means of supjiort, in 
spite of tlie strong remonstrances of the law and of 
the later prophets upon those points, more uniliirm 

' The book of Malachi, the valedictory remoiistraiii c of the 
departing spirit of Jewish propiieey, consists of litt'.e more titan 
an eloquent and indignant deiineatiun cf tlie extreme selfishness 
M 
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When wc say tliat such conduct was, at least, na¬ 
tural, and that, in ]>roportion as such prodigies as 
those whicli accompanied their first growth became 
less fn‘(|uent, tlicir zeal miglit be expected to decline 
from its ori^nal fcTvimcy, we are, in fact,only adding 
tlie sanction of our judgmi’iit, as to tlu; internal pro- 
lialJility of the narrative wliieh asserts it of them. 
Tlie si'cond hook of Kings and the second book of 
(■hronicles hear every mark of their own*authenticity, 
from till' striking delineation which they afford of a 
nation, whose jialriotism and religion ■were on the 
wane, from the mere ordinarj- tendency to degeneracy 


anil wnrliUincss of fcelinir wliirh, al tliut late iicrioil, hail sur- 
roedfd in i|Ui'n('hini; all tlie hiirlier primiples of devotion in the 
Israelitish nation. “ A son hononretli hi.s father, atid a servant 
his master. If, theri. J Ik* a father, where is mine iionour ! and 
if I he a master, wliere is my fear saith the Lord of Hosts 
unto you, () priests, that des)»i>e my name. And ye say, 
Wherein liave we de.vpised thy name Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine altar, ami ye say. Wherein have we polluted thw ? 
Ill that^e say. The tahh* <if the Lord is contcinptihle. And if 
ye offer the blind for sac riliee, is it not tvil? And if ye offer 
the lame and the siek, is it m»t evil ! Offer it now unto thy 
^rovernor; will he he plea'^ed with thee, or areejit thy |>erM)n? 

saith the Lord of Hosts. Who istliere, even among you, 

that would shut the doors for nought ? Neither do ye kindle 
lire on mine altar for nought. I have no pleasure in you, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, neither will 1 accept an offering at your 
hand.'* Malachi i. 0. Ivc. 
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which is the fate of all human institutions. Tn the 
history of the later kinirs of Judah we read of occa¬ 
sional attempts made by the sovereiffns of the day 
to revive the dormant spirit of the relij^ion of Moses, 
hy removing; the pollutions of the tcn^le, and re- 
estahlishin" the sacrifices accordin'' to the form pre¬ 
scribed by that legislator. But these very .attempts 
obnously mark the almost complete disuse into which 
that religion had fallen. They were not the mere 
correction of such abuses as, in the course of time, 
might he su])|)osed to have crejit in through the oc- 
ctisional ignorance or superstition of the worshijipers, 
but they were, in fact, the reconstruction of ancient 
usages, which had, for a long course of time, lieen 
completely lost sight of. It is evident that the pre- 
vajjing j)rinciples of the day were those of total irre- 
ligion; and though thi' influence of a few wadl-disposed 
nionarchs might succeed, for a moment, in giving an 
external and transitory animation to the extinct spirit 
of true devotion, there was no corresjionding feeling 
on tlie part of the peojile. We read of llg/.ekiah, 
that he celebrated a jiassover far exceeding, in the 
solemnity ofthe ceremonies, and in the assemblage 
of the worshippers, any which had been known since 
the days of Solomon: but we do not find the slightest 
proofs that the devotional excitement, tlius created, 
wa.s attended with any permanent or substantial 
effect. On the contrarj', we read of his son Ma- 
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nasscli, that lio pollutpd himself v-ith the grossest 
idolatry; and whaf is still more remarkable, only 
two ndgns later, from the surprise and consternation 
which a <liseovery of a eo])y of the original law created 
in king .Tosjjjih, and Ililkiah the high-priest, by re¬ 
ference to which they learned how widely they had 
deviated from the religion of their ancestors, we 
find that that eoinidex system of sacred legislation 
had, for the sjiaee of one generation at least, been 
preserved only in the form ol' general oral tradition. 
In this last-mentioned eireumstanee we cannot but 
remark the striking analogy which existed between 
the neglect of the written law of Moses, which 
prevailed in the latter ])eriod of the .Tewish history' 
previous to the ea])tivity, and the disregard of the 
Holy Scriptures in general, which so strongly cha¬ 
racterised that languid and worn-out state of the 
('hureh of Koine, which immediately {ireeeded the 
establishment of 1‘rotestantism. It was not, as we 
are informed, until the second year after his entry 
into th|^monastery of Kriurt, that Luther accidentally 
met with a l.atin Bible, and commeneial that study 
of original revelation which shortly afterwards pro¬ 
duced such im])ortant effects upon mankind; so like 
is hunum nature in all ;iges to itself. In such a state 
of moral lethargy as that which jirevailed among the 
.lews at the period now described, it was, clearly, not 
within the power of the sovereign, however w'cll dis- 
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posed, to stimulate his suhjccts into a suhstautial 
reformation. lie seems, indeed, to have done all 
that whieh the best prineijiles could sugf^est; ■“ lie 
sent and gathered together all the elders of Judah 
and Jerusalem. And the king went^up into the 
house of the Lord, and all the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the jiriests, and the 
I.evites, and all the people, great and small. And 
he read in their ears all the words of the book of the 
covenant that was found in tlu‘ house of the I^ord. 
And the king stood in his place, and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the I.ord, and to keep 
his commandments, and his testimonies, and his 
statutes, with all his heart, and with all his soul; to 
perform the words of the e()^'enant which are written 
in this book ; and he caused all that were jiresent in 
Jerusalem and llenjamin to stand to it. And the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the cove¬ 
nant of God, the (iod of their fathers. And Josiah 
t(K)k away all the abominations out of all the coun¬ 
tries that jicrtained to the children of Israel, and 
made all that were jiresent in Israel to serve, even 
to serve th^ Lord their (iod. And there was no 
passover like to that kejit in Israel from the djiys of 
Samuel the prophet; neither did all the kings of 
Israel keep such a passover as Josiah kept, and the 
priests, and the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that 
were presint, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” 
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I5ut the effort thus made was only like the last con¬ 
vulsive struggle which precedes dissolution in an 
exhsBsted frame. The next generation saw the ex¬ 
tinction of the kingdom of Jud.ah, and the commence¬ 
ment of that series of tremendous inflictions, which 
from th.at day to the |)resent, with the exception of a 
f<>w more ])ros]>erous intervals, have marked the for¬ 
tunes of that singular and devoted people. 
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The same subject continued. 

Thus, then, there is from first to last a eonsistency in 
the chain of events recorded in tlie Jewish Scri])tures, 
whieli would sce^i to he perfectly i!iexi>liu|4)lc upon 
any other princijilc than that of their entire genuine¬ 
ness and authenticity. The later writings, whether 
we look to them for infcrmation on questions of natural 
polity, religious belief, or the ever varying shades 
of manners and habitual impressions, all pre-suppo'se 
the existence of the earlier, and the earlieif as 
obviously stamped with a prospective character, ^ere 
incomj)lete without ■the addition of the latter. But 
as no hypothesis with w'hich we are acquainted will 
allow us to assign the date of their respective com¬ 
positions to one and the same period, of coprse the 
tlieory that they were forged for a specific j)urj)ose of 
imposition, falls at^once to the ground. That from 
the miraculous incidents whickf4liey relate they are 
unlike all other autficntiq historical documents, is 
readily granted; but it by no means follows that the 
peculiarit^f cbaraJ^r^hich attaches to them argues 
any real unprobability in the facts themselves. Thfe 
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abstract (jucstion of prRbablc or improbable, on those 
jppints, must rest entirely upon the decree of our 
ass(ii|t^ to tlie j)riniary jiropositions wfth which we 
eupiineiieed tliis diseussioii. If we deem an express 
revelation of the Divine Will, in some form or other, 
as not inconsistent with the- irran<i;eincnts of Pro- 
vidcTiee: if we admit, :dso, that of all presumed re¬ 
velations, Christianity is the one pre-eminently home 
out by a vast Weight of extemaj and internal evi¬ 
dence : if we fjeant, also, that from the late period 

at whiAi the aeknowledffed cireuidktanees of human 
nature ri'cpiired that the Christian dispensation should 
he^nnmunieated to mankind, • previous j)rovisional 
aiftl less jierfect system of diseijdifte mij^ht reasonably 
Idoked for ,—sujely, with these warrantahlc ad- 
miA)ns, the jiretematural^ eharaeter .!t^l 1 C fortunes 
eoiillcted%ith the Israelitish family jirescnt no verj’ 
foijnidable objection to the reaflf' candid mind.* It 
may sound jiaradoxieal to assert that the probability 
of the truA of that remarkable portiom of human 
history would be actually diminished, were it found 
to be mor<* analogous than ft actually is with that of 
^ther nations. Comsidered, liow^'cr, as au abstract 
jiroposJtion, uneonnapted with tlmt habitual bias and 
predisposition forceirupoiv us Hj- our^wn individual 
experience, such undoubredly would 
the legitimate assumption. - 
duced tOf» the alternative .of eitjiey disefi-ding the 


appear to be 
irwe are re- 
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l(j{) 

inomontoHS aiui clieoring h(lf>es hold {"orth l)y the 
Gospel, with its aceompanying practiearrule of lif^ 
or, on the «1 kt hand, of admitting the fact that a 

ft 

visible Providence did, from the world’s l)eginni|>g, 
))rc])aro tlic way for that suhlnne dispensation, and 
only ceased finally to-interfere when such intcrj)osi- 
tion was no longer needed, the latter supposition, 
indcja-ndently of the vast })reponderanee of extermd 
testimony by which it is giiiiranteed, is .-i thousand 
times the most intrinsically j)robat)le. \Vid|j|jus view 
of the quesfioii, tl»n, we may surely he coiimif, witli- 
out seeking to shelter ourselves in that iuterinediate 
and most unphilosopbical schi-me which, admitlAig 
Christianity to be a gift from heaven, would flinch frotn 
the supposition that the jirepjiratqfy arrangemente ISi* 
the commuiAjStion of that gift could possibly pruwed 
from odier tlian Jiatural causes. If we ^uldRe¬ 
serve our consistenqj' of argument, we must either, 
deny in tolo the ])ossibility of any miraculous inter¬ 
vention whj^ever in the case of the latter lo less than 
of tlie former covenant; or, if we find ourselves 
obliged, by the irresistibl#foree of evideng^!, to pass 
that line, we must be content to admit the reality of 
such special acts of Providence, ^ot in such prdjjor- 
tion only as o^r caprice or prejudices may dictate, 
but as the only autlientic -Citings exUint which have 
reference to’*thc^-ase tappear broadly and rntpiifcstly 
to assert, ^t 4be same time it is but rcaMmablc tu 
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observe, that the first- impression conveyed to our 
minds by the perusal of the inspired historians is, 
'perhaps, that of a state of things lcsS;^na]ogous to 
the ordinary course of human events than was actually 
the case with regard to the transactions related. The 
miraculous events n^ated in the Bible, in consequence 
of the condensation of the narrative, often occupy a 
much nearer jiosition, with reference to one another, 
in the associations of our minds, tlian would accord 
with tl^l^espeetive periods of their occurrence. A 
few jia'^es of tlie sacred history are, we should recollect, 
sometimes the register of the events of several cen¬ 
turies. Miracles, even at the period of their greatest 
frequency, must ever have been tliinly scattered 
among the habitui^ incidents of human life. Most 
probably, by far tlie greater portion of tlie express 
de^atioifi^from the established laws of nature, per¬ 
mitted by Pro\'idence since the creation of man, are 
enumerated in the Bible. These, if spread over the 
long fours* of time which the sacred narrative com¬ 
prehends, will be found to bear a very trifling pro¬ 
portion tp the whole. It is obvious, accordingly, 
that the most favoured of God’s saints must ever 
!iav6 had more to do with the calculation of common 
contingencies, and Uie making provision for the 
supply of human want By human means, than our 
habitual impressions, derived from ^ur study of the 
sacred writings, would suggest. The Elijah of the 
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old, and the Paul of the New Testament, may be 
quoted as ea.ses in point with referen6e to this 
remark. Both these memorable personages, if then' 
is any truth in Holy Writ, had their rcspeetlve 
Divine communications and their minieulous powers. 
Yet both had, also, their long visitations of alarm, 
of difficulty, of penuiy, and of danger. The occa¬ 
sional helps afforded them seem to have been intended 
almost for the sole purpose of subst:mtiating their 
title to the character of God’s chosen messenjprs, and 
only incidentally for the protection of the body, and 
the furtherance of their personal comfort. This 
observation has already been adduced, in order' to 
account for what many persons have considered the 
remarkable phenomena of the vpry unsteatly faith" 
produced in the minds of the persons who were eye¬ 
witnesses of the miracles recorded in ^e sacred 
writings. Even under the most extreme circum¬ 
stances, the natural incidents produced by the esta¬ 
blished course of events must numerically have far 
exceeded the special deviations here alluded to. 
But as our c!dculationsfor>the future, by aq admitted 
law of our nature, arc entirely regulated by our ex¬ 
perience of the past, it is evident tliat the main 
impression left ijpon the minds, even of the most openly 
favoured of God’s servants, must ever have been the 
anticipation of natural, rather than of preternatural, 
occurrences in the yet unrevealed events of futurity. 
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J’ictitinns ii.-irrntivcs of wonder, whether intended for 
Uie purjio.si's of amusement or im])ost,ure, whether in 
Uie sliajie Qf the wild dreams of romance, or of the 
Icf'ends of llomish liaf;iolooy, are ever jirodigal of 
Uieir !ittem])ts to astonish us hy the prodigies which 
tliey relate. Serijiture, on the contrarj’, never lose.s 
sight of the analogy ofeommon nature .and of truth; 
hut, with that harmony and simplicity of eliaracter 
wbieh ]>ervades the material universe, ever produces 
its great transcendental ends by the least possible 
ex))enditure of means. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Further ohserrations upon the riinnil leiuleucij of the Leeiticul 
Institutions^ 

The presumed argument against the Divine autlio- 
rityol'the Old Testament, derived from the very low 
degree of moral merit manifested by the .1 ews through¬ 
out their whole history, has been already alluded to 
ill some detail; hut it may not, perhajis, he impro- 
])er to revert to it, in this place, for the sake of a 
few more observations which the subject will admit. 
'J'he great force of this objection is, as it would seem, 
broken down at once, if we grant that, jiresiiming that 
Ciod prefers accomjilishing his ends through the 
intervention of secondary, and, so far us is possible, 
what are usuiilly deemed natural eauses, the selection 
of at least one nation, as the de])ositarics of his will, 
prior to the final communication of the tlhristiaii 
system, was rendered absolutely necessary by that 
tendency to idolatry which flinns so striking a cha- 
raeteristie of human nature in its undisci])lined state. 
Vhy man was so created, as to he liable to such 
aberrations, it is not for us to discuss. The certainty 
of the fact is quite sufiicient for the present argument. 
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Had the Mosiuc law nev^r existed, in otlier words, had 
the Jewish nation never been thus especially favoured, 
what, as has been already asked, can we imagine 
would havT been the reception afforded to the preach¬ 
ing of Christ and of his apostles, in the four thou¬ 
sandth year of the world ? It is not ton much to 
say, th.it the whole moral feeling of mankind would 
have undergone a complete wreck long before that 
time. The degrading effects of barbarism, and the 
scarcely less jiernicious consequences of false phi¬ 
losophy and selfish casuistry, would have suc¬ 
ceeded in entirely obliterating all that pure sensitive¬ 
ness'of jirinciple on which all the internal evidences 
and .all the praotical value of religion dej)end. This 
foremost, and otherwise inevif.able, evil, w.is un¬ 
doubtedly obviated, in a great measure, by the pro¬ 
mulgation of the written Mosaic Itiw, and by the 
speeitil sanctions given through it to the grc,at pri¬ 
mary truths of religion tind morals, and 1^ the exe¬ 
cutive enfi)reement of those sanctions, under a theo- 
cratical government, for so many oi^nturies. That 
the nation, thus selected, fulfilled the task .assigned 
to it, by preserving entire the principles of tnie reB- 
,.gion, is an indisputable fact. With the ecoi^my of 
this arrangement, then, it appears impossible for our 
re to quarrel, especially as it appears probable 
that, wirii all their defects, the Jews were stiU as fit 
instruments for the purposes of Providence, and as 
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little objectionable, on the spore of moral desert, as 
any other people of that early jferiod in which the 
selection was made. Our knowledfje of the state of 
society at that epoch is confined to wlmt we can col¬ 
lect from the sacred writinfjs, with, ])erhaps#a‘few very 
uncertain conjectures, derivable from the precarious 
testimony of early Pagan writers. Euro])e, if in¬ 
habited at all, must at that time liiive been the re¬ 
sidence of a mere horde of sav.ages: the facts recorded 
of the Egyptians are any thing rather than favourable 
to them, as a humane and jjolislied people, whilst the 
inhabitants of Canaan are known to have been p)I- 
luted by the worst stains which can disfigure human 
nature. Was, then, the scheme of l^rovidence to be 
suspended, because the history of mankind was thus 
dark and uninviting ? Ilecause thl^ whole existing 
human race was vicious, was it therefore to be allowed 
to continue so, or to sink still deeper in m<iral de- 
gradation,xather than that the Divine wisdom should 
avail itself of incidental causes for efleeting a cure '( 
This is die question, which the urgers of the 
above-mentioned objection are bound to answer, or 
t^'abandon tbeir position. The Deist himself admits, 
that the systenf of God's govenimcnt is to make the 
machinery of htfcian passions conduce to the accom¬ 
plishment of his wise pur])oses ; but tliis i^mi^ttun, 
if true, is not the less so because we may chance to 
arrive at it through the declarations of an inspired 
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rather ^an thmu|^h die conclu|ions of die 
'moMist and pmlo *The very pec^iar position 
of the Jewish people, with respect to the singular 
co^j^nt under which they were placed, affords, how¬ 
to mankinds 
■ 

^wd 'liarallel 

but opposed cases, of equally authentic Divine revela¬ 
tion, professedly established upon dissimilar, though 
With reference lo their respective objects, equally 
consistent, views of God’s moral government. Tlie 
law of Moses disjdays to our contemplation a per¬ 
fectly just but strictly retributive Governor of the 
univPrse : that of Christ, a reconciled' Judge, riot .less 
intrinsically jusfl but shielding the rifour of his jus-' 
tice in the attributes of unbounded mercy. In order 
duly to apprcciiA the full bciiuty of the latter dis¬ 
pensation, M is quite necessary that W’e should pre¬ 
viously have accustomed our minds to contemplate 
the r^orous and indexible enactments of former. 
No sponger appeal can possibly be made*the feel¬ 
ings of a human being, who has rccen^ been rescAed 
JVom some dreadful impending danger,, than that 
adorned by the retrospect of^the \ay perils ftilk 
which he hUs providentially escaped.^lTie n^d, at 
^sqph i^oment, takcs‘ a natural del^ht in represent¬ 
ing^ ^^f .all die ^horrors with w hich it had been 
threatened, and contijisting them with the tranquil¬ 
lity and security of its present position. Such feel- 


ever, most important instruction 

In Judaism and clftstianity we have 
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ings, in a well-constracted nature,^are invarW^ljr 
accompanied by a sense of vunAit^^of self-abase¬ 
ment, and of gratitude t« that Power to which it is 
indebted for protection. Now, if a Christian w^d 
l^ow the exceeding value of the ij^P^se gifts 
which havd’lbeen conferred updfiHim by the covenant 
of the Gospel, he must, for that purpose, study, in fear 
and trembling, the books of the pid Testament, l^e 
will there find the veil of mystery, which at this 
moment conceals tlie really existing agency of Pro¬ 
vidence upon his creatures, withdrawn, and the 
whole mechanism of the Divine government of the 
aSairs of this world exposed bare to his view. * He 
will see the neeftsary connexion, as cytrtain as that of 
any other regular series- of cause and effect, which 
exists between obedience to God’s will ai^ happiness, 
between disobedience and misery. It is tnfis that he ean 
no longer calculate upon that immediate temporal retri¬ 
bution whiih formed an essential part of that sutem 
of theocri^ which constituted the national polity of 
thAews, but^^ will see, with no less certainty of 
conviction, that tlie delay of execution argues no for- 
^ffeilness in t^ Almjghty mind, nor aqy unsteadi¬ 
ness of paxpoM Though sickened, as he reads, by 
the d^ails Of hAtian folly and wickedness in their 
wont shapes, be will find the deep abomin^||P^of 
sin denounced with no less fearful energy of language 
in the Old Testament than in the New, and the great 


N 
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Author of all things spoken of with an awe-stricken 
solemnity of feeling, far exceeding any thing which 
ever suggested itself to the most eloquent of Pagan 
])dt|ts or j)hiloso])hcrs, in their sublimest moments of 
fancy. will learn liy what an elaborate process 
of expiatory sacrifices and purgations our fallen nature 
was ineffectually attempted to be cleansed for a long 
succession of ages, before tlie accomplishment of the 
one great and sufficient sacrifice in the person of 
Christ, lie will read with what parental anxiety He, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, watches 
over the smallest occurrences upon earth ; witli what 
searching intuitiveness he looks into the most minute 
germs of thought in the human bieast; with what 
strict but kind severity he checks man’s deviations 
from rectitudewith M'hat eagerness of affection he 
hails the first symptoms of contrition and of practical 
amendment. But the result of the inquiry will be 
that of amazed self-abasement and humi||||i^on, from 
the conviction of the utter inability of tmredeemed 
human mature to stand in the pres^cc of Him| in 
whose sight the very heavens arc unclean, and w'ho 
charges even his angels with folly, Human pa- 
losophy, by lowering the standard of religious moral- 
ijy, may have some refuge of hope, in the idea that 
a ^ierate, or, as it lias been called, a congruous, 
degree of merit will be all that will be required of us. 
It may represent the Divine Being as good-natured. 
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if wc may presume to use such an expression upon 
such an occasion, rather than merciful, and indifferent 
to the distinctions of human conduct, rather tlian dis¬ 
posed to measure it by the rule of faultless perfec¬ 
tion. But the Old Testament affords nl^ of this 
false and spurious consolation. It asserts, with all 
the uncompromising severity of truth, the general 
baseness and selfishness of the human heart; and, 
tliough it announces, in no less clear language, the 
infinitu benevolence of , the Creator, it supplies no 
solution of the difficulty, how the exercise of that 
benevolence may be rendered compatible with the 
workings of retributive justice, exeeiiting by a few 
occasional interspersed hints of some intended pro¬ 
spective arrangement, by which, in the fulness of time, 
tliis grand anomaly should be explained and recon¬ 
ciled. And in this awful state of uncertainty that 
earlier portion of the inspired Scriptures leaves us, 
with our ij^rehcnsions awakened, with a conviction 
of the enbre inadequacy of ritual expiations to ac¬ 
complish their’^bject, and with faint but indefinite 
hopes, that the concluding scene in this grand and 
md&icntous drama may prove more satisfactory than 
the preceding. 

Now it is impossible to deny, that without such 
thrilling conviction of the necessity of some scli^e 
of efHcacious redemption, as is forced upon our feel¬ 
ings by the awful system of preparation developed in 
N 2 
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the Old Testament, and the fearful exposition of the 
danger attaching to man’s natural position, as a 
moral and res])onsil)le agent, we should all of us en¬ 
tertain very inadequate notions of the immense value 
of that expiation afforded by the covenant of the 
Gospel. No worldly blessing is duly appreciated by 
us until its want has been severely felt, and a present 
enjoyment is then only perceived in its full intensity, 
when we contrast it with the lot which, under other 
circumstances, might have been ours. Infinitely be¬ 
neficent, therefore, as the Christian dispensation is, 
our Creator luis wisely contrived all the avenues and 
approaches to it, so as to afford the benefit of striking 
and imjiressive contrast. He begins as the God 
of terrors, ^le concludes a£ the God of mercy: he 
makes his covemuit a covenant of grace, not of works, 
in order that no man may boast: he hath concluded 
all under sin, that he might have mercy upon all. 

The place, then, occupied by the Mosaic ritual, in 
tlie schetne of revelation, is precisely that which, if 
Christimity be true, our retrospective review of the 
whole system wosld naturally assign to it. As a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Clirist, it is most admira¬ 
bly constructed in aU its parts. As a code of reli¬ 
gious morality it is, so far as it reaches, in all respects 
worthy of the holy source frpm which it proceeded. 
Still, however, it in some measure confessedly is, as 
indeed from tlieory it might be expected to be, im- 
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perfect in the character of its enactments; for were it 
otherwise, the subsequent dispensation of the Gospel 
would have been unnecessary. So far, then, from 
wisliing to draw a veil over tliis partial imperfection, 
we may confidently refer to it as affording one proof 
the more of its Divine origin. Let not this observa¬ 
tion be deemed paradoxical.' No inference, from our 
daily experience of the measures of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, is more certain than that which assures us, 
that however the Divine wi.sdom may contrive all 
things rehatively for the best, its system is that of 
successive gradations, in no one stage of which, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, the very highest, our .abstract notions 
of the eap.ahility of good are effectively realized. 
The Levitical institution#, we should recollect, were 
specially adapted to meet the wants and to promote 
the practical moral habits of what, with reference to 
the improved habits of modern times, we must con¬ 
sider a subordinate state of society. Consequently, 
institutions, w'hich, at the present day, would cer¬ 
tainly he superfluous, and, probably, detrimental, 
may readily be imagined, at tliat^arly period, to have 
been introduced by Divine wjsdom into a code, the 
object«of which was to operate beneficially upon the 
habits of a peculiar people. It is not, therefore, only 
in its obvious insufficiency as a means of spiritual 
grace and expiation, that we willingly recognize the 
imperfection of the Mqgaic ritual. Even its social 
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enactments, we readily acknowledge, arc,- in some 
eases, stamped willi an apjiearanee of rudeness un¬ 
seemly to our jiresent modes of thinking, and strongly 
cliaraeteristie of an early stage of eivil ])ol^y, and of 
corajiarative iiieivilization. As some of these points 
may seem'Hit first sight to trench upon some esta¬ 
blished maxims of Christian morality, and have con¬ 
sequently been often jiointed out by the infidel as 
inconsistent with the sujjpositlbn, that institutions 
thus defective could possibly he the work of a Divine 
legislator, it may he expedient to examine them, on 
this occasion, w’ith some degree of detail. 

I'hc usage of polygamy, and the<liberty of divorce, 
are among the most })rominmit of these instances; to 
which may he added, the JRietion given to domestic 
slavery, and the severe punishments annexed to the 
want of chastity in females, tnid to the disobedience 
of children toward their parents. The advancers of 
these objections, however, have, unfortunately for 
their argument, overlooked the imjiortant distinction 
which exists between the law of Moses and that of 
Clirist, namely, that the former, esjiecially and pro- 
iliiinently, is whatj^the ktter certainly is not, a code 
of civil polity, athl of criminal jurisdiction, no^ss 
dian a system of religk)us doctrine. In the legislator 
of tlie Jews, tlftrefore, was necessarily blended tlie 
sternness of the jurist and of the judge, together with 
the more attractive meekness of tlie spiritual teacher. 
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This circ^imstanee, of course, imposed upon him the 
duty of enforcing many painful, tliough expedient, 
regulations, from the inconvenience of which, in con¬ 
sequence ^f its exclusively ^sjiirituai character, thi' 
covenant of the Gospel escapes The ('hristian 
student may, accordingly, pufuse the 1!||^Ie of the 
writings of the New Testament with no other feelings 
than those of love to God and man in their purest 
and most exalted ftate; whUst the unattractive 
enactments of a criminal #ode, entering, as such 
works must do, into all the possible details of crime, 
and imposing upon each their peculiar penalties, are 
kej)t out of view <lis belonging to the department of 

' Some of the civil institiifRi.s of Moses stronitly remind iis 
of the well-known in w'hlch a iiiishanclnmn 19 

related tu have induced his sons to bestow a complete course of 
manual labour upon the soil of his vineyardi by exciting their 
hopes of discovering; a concealed treasure. Had the Jewish 
legislator contented himself with merely enjoining cleanly and 
wholesome hahits to his tineivilized countrymen, It is probable 
that the mandate would have been disregarded, or, at all events, 
attended to in a slovenly and perfunctory manner. Jlut by con¬ 
secrating clcanlin^s by a course of ritual ])erfonn.inres, nndl 
subjecting the slightest Igprous tendenc^ ui>on their persons, 
or ^ stains of mildew on the walls of their dwellings to a 
series of religious expiations, the end and piiigpi’se of civilization 
were secured, even before the feelings which acrcompany a more 
advanced stage of society were developed. We surely cannot 
deny the praise of grea^ecular wisdom to such an arrangcnietit. 
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th? civilian, and not of the divine. The fKtnal ordi¬ 
nances of the .Jewish law, on the contrary, inter- 
minfrled, as they are, with the warmest breathings of 
humanity and wligious j)urity, contain which, 

though often necessary as provisionary regulations, 
even in tl^j||||^ost a^imced age of human civilization, 
must still lx;, after all, unpleasant subjects of perusal; 
whilst also, as, intended for the instruction and coer¬ 
cion ol' a semi^arbi^ous peopl(|| they exljibit views 
of jiossibh; crime, wliich||^ Qur more improved state 
of manners, can be contemplated only with feelings 
of repugnanrt*. %)mmon candour, however, and a 
very little degree of reflection, wnlhserve to show us 
that the objections raisbd llivine origin of 

the Mosaic institutftns, otlpiis account, are without 
the slightest foundation of justice. Once admitting 
the possibility 6 f the Divine Being condescending to 
legislate, in a secular sense, for any society of human 
creatures, it appears to follow, us a matter of Absolute 
necessity, that <116 regulations inteAded to operate 
practiCtflly ujum the habits of the governed must 
have reference to the existing state of manners and 
of knowledge : a^ not only so, but (J|inless we would 
assert, Uiat a ])e< 9 (> thus divinely iaotructed sl^ld 
also be forced, by a continued miracle, into a pre¬ 
cocity of civilijition naturally unattainable by any 
other than a very slow and tedious process), we must 
admit, also, that a legislature, ev’ft of this high order. 
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must b%content to tolerate, for a while, those minor 
abuses which, humanly speaking, it is impossible 
immediately to eradicate. Under such circumstances, 
the tni^^sdom would appear to Ic to soften, by 
the interposition of salutary and sober precaution*, 
the rash impetuosity of rudc|gufiice, a*jj|Bsu!i]ly ad¬ 
ministered by nations so little advanced in cultivation 
as that now alluded to ; and whilst #p])earing, per¬ 
haps, to connive at^^sages whi^ji the highest reason 
cannot altogctlier approve, .to set quietly into action 
better principles, the sure ultimate result of which 
would be the eradication of tlie ^iginhl abuse, ];)y a 
necessary impropfcment of the moral habits. This 
latter is the jilipcise ^n^catidn of the law of Moses 
with regard to his pernlllsion of^'divoree .adduced by 
our blessed Saviour liimself. “ Moses, becalise of 
the hiirdness of your hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives: but from the beginning it was not so.” 
Witli rftgard to the question of polygamy, in like 
manner w'e m^, perhaps, venture to observe that, 
although in an advanced state of civilization, such as 
ours, an usage of this description would completely 
unhinge societj^by the jealousies ft would introduce 
intg families, Sie neglect of ed9.ation it would so 
frequently entail upon the offspring, the heartlessness 
and selfishness it would promote Ik the male sex, 
and the confusion of relationshij), with the minor in¬ 
conveniences conn^ed with the transmission of pro- 
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pcrty ■which it would occasion, still, the evils result¬ 
ing from such permission would certainly be far less 
prominent among the less domestic habits and the 
less cultivated modes of life of the earlier ages of the 
world, l^ider the last-mentioned circumstances, it 
woidd also be attended with something like a com- 
jiensation for its own mischief, by the incidental 
lieneflt which if might sometimes produce, la that 
low stage of sficiety,^ where thfl|ifcmalc sex has not 
yet attiiined to its proper influence, and whore the 
priictiee of slavery, with its general accompaniment 
of promiscuous c(*ubinage, might be expected to 
dejiress that more nelpTess portion of the human race 
, still lower from that pohit of resjectfi4ttattachmcnt to 
which it is entitled, even i)d^|gamy itself might often 
operate as a corrective of the coarseness of an over- 
liearing master, and might tend to raise to a compara¬ 
tive elevation jK*rsons whose lot might otherwise 
have been one of unmingled abasement. The enact¬ 
ment contained in tlie 21 st chapter oiDeuteronomy, 
^d in verses from lOth to 11th, exactly corresponds 
with this view of the intention of the legislator, with 
respect to his toleration of the us:ige in question. 
Admitting, howev^ tlie truth* of these observations, 
as resulting from the acknowledged depravity of 
human passions, Aind the .slow process tlirough which 
tliey attain to a higher state of refinement, still we 
cannot but place in an advantag«(8us contrast with a 
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permission accorded only to the low state of society 
which it impliesjWhe dignified and beneficent admo¬ 
nition above quoted, of the Founder of fiiith, by which 
lie asserts, in behalf of the female sex; that equality of 
consideration to which, upon every principle of reason, 
humanity, and reciprocity o^ affeertion, they are so 
obviously entitled. 

Of Ike enactments in the Jewish law,re.spccting the 
treatment of slaves,# may be briefly observed, that 
all of them are such as,, wliilst they appear to a cer¬ 
tain degree to tolerate a necessary evil, in fact hold 
out the strongest obstacle to its KeiieAl ])revale^ce, 
and mitigate, in a great variety of ways, the cruelty 
juid abuses which ijre too .^pt to accompiiny the 
possession of this SJ)ecil^of authority. The iieces- 
.siU'y manumission of all slaves of Jewish origin at the 
return of the year of jubilee, by dimiiiisliing their 
commercial value, must have ojx-rated as a strong 
discouragement to the system of slavery in general;* 
whilst even during the continuance of their serntude, 
tlic infliction upon them of even a slight bodily injur]^ 
by their owners gave them a title to the recovery of 
tlieir liberty. ff a inan smite t]\e eye of his ser- 
vant, or the eye of his maid, that.lt perish, he shall 
let him go free for his eye’s sake : and if he smite out 
his man-servant’s tooth, or his maid«servant’s tooth, 
he shall let him go free for his tooth’s sake’.” Even 


* Exodus xxi. ati, 27. 
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in our own days the existence of such a law as this, 
now quoted, would not probably He amiss in those 
portions of the globe, wliich, 1)y an unfortunate com- 
liination of causes, arc destined to witness a conti¬ 
nuance of a system of compulsory servitude, even 
under the profession of the equalizing and beneficent 
principles of Christianity. The following regulation, 
extracted from the book of Deuteronomy, tpffords 
another proof that it was from no firiendly feeling to¬ 
wards the usage of slavery that the toleration of it 
was acknowledged by the Mosaic institutions. “ Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the serv^ant which is 
escaped from his miister unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose in one of thy ^tes, where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him 

The trial of female chastity, by tlic test of the 
water of jealousy, as prescribed in Numb. v. 11, &c. 
has been frequently compared to tlie custom of the 
ordeal, as practised by our Saxon ancestors, and, of 
j|oursc, the inference aimed at by the impugners of 
revelation has been, that the former usage, like tlie 
latter, is a proof of the ignorance and barbarous su¬ 
perstition of the age which admitted it into its legis¬ 
lative code. The cases are, however, widely difierent. 
The expectation of a continued miraculous inter- 


' 0eut. xxiii. 16. 
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ference in our own days, so often as we might, in our 
arrogance, chall^ge Heaven for tlie purpose, would, 
indeed, denote eitlier the darkest intellectual blind¬ 
ness, or the grossest presumption; but it would be 
perfectly rational and consistent under the theocracy 
which constituted the civil polity of the Jews. There 
could be no arrogance in looking for the special in- 
terpo^tion of the Deity in cases where he liimself 
had solemnly promised it; but there might be want 
of faith, and consequently sin, in abstaining from an 
usage thus solemnly instituted. It has also been 
well observed, as an important distinction between 
the two instances in question, that whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the ordeal, a miracle was required 
for the acquittal of th# accused party; under the 
Levitical rule, on the contrary, a miracle was ne¬ 
cessary for the purpose of condemnation. In tlic 
former case, the failure of the experiment involved 
tlie punishment of the innocent; in the latter it could 
possibly lead only, at the very worst, to the acquittal 
of the guilty. 

With regard to the last mentioned of the foregoing 
objections, namely, the occasionally very severe ex¬ 
ertion of parental authority, even to the extent of 
taking away life, as sanctioned by the law of Moses ’, 
it cannot be better met than by extracting, in this 


’ Deut. xxi. 18, &c. 
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place, the words of Bishop Watson, as given in his 
celebrated Apology for the Bible. “ You think ‘ that 
law in IJcutoronomy inhuman and brutal, which au¬ 
thorises jiarents, the father and mother, to bring their 
own children to have them stoned to death, for what 
it is pleased to call stubhomness.’—You are aware, 
I sujjpose, that jiaternal power amongst the Romans, 
the (iauls, the Persi.ans, and other nations, was of 
the most arbitrary kind: that it extended to the 
taking away tlie life of the child. I do not know 
whether the Israelites, in the time of Moses, exorcised 
this Jiaternal jiower: it was not a custom adopted by 
all nations, but it w'as by many; and in the infancy 
of society, before individual families had coalesced 
into communities, it was, jirohably, very general. 
Now Moses, by this law, which you esteem brutal 
and inhuman, hindered such an extravagant power 
from being either introduced or exercised amongst 
the Israelites. This law is so far from countenancing 
the arbitrary jiower of a father over the life of his 
child, that it takes from him the jiowcr of accusing 
the child before a magistrate.—The father and the 
mother of the child must agree in bringing the child 
to judgment, and it is not by their united will that 
the child w'as to be condemned to death: tlie elders 
of the city were to judge whether the accusation was 
true ; and the accusation was to be not merely, as 
you insinuate, that the cliild was stubborn, but that 
9 
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he was ‘stubborn and rebellious, a {'lutton, and a 
drunkard.’ Considered in this light, you must allow 
the law to have been a humane restriction of a power 
improper to be lodged with any parent.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Of the Evidi'ncf affwded tn the arUhewtMtff^^^^eviticallnik- 
tutions, hy the orutrom of ''iHlillfj^ke present 

State of the ikmii People. 


The whole scries of tlie Jewish records, then, % 
attempted to be accounted for by merely natural 
causes, presents a tissue of difficulties which# would 
be quite impossible to ex])lain. The miracles, the 
history of which constitutes so large a portion of their 
subject matter, unlike those false jttt^gics, which 
usually crowd the annals of dark and superstitious 
periods, as has been already dpbserved, so far from 
bearing the appearance of a gratuitous super-addition 
to common place event, are absolutely necessary, as 
fundamental facts, to give consistence and probability 
to tlic whole narrative. The difficulty cannot be got 
over by supposing the documents in question to be a 
partial, much less an entire, forgery. The former 
hypothesis does not meet the case, the latter presents 

an absolute impossibility. It is contrary to aU ex- 

« ' 

perience, as it would be contrary to all reason, that 
any considerable and ancient nation should exist, ffie 
whole of whose written annals should be false; and 
13 
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yet, the cas 9 of Xews, to std^ sl|||l nt' the 
partial admission of the authenticlty^pf ,^ir recorded 
transactions, to the exclusion of any preternatural 
agency in their -production, would drive us into the 
admission of positions not one degree more t(^blc. 
Tke fact of tWi^jJ^currence of miracles, however, 
once granll^toet^'jl^poaril nbi^^^n why we should 
attempt Jo seTt btKer limits to th^r^exll^l than those 
which the Scriptures expressly assign to them: |,That 
thia portion of history contains the records of a nation 
very far from advanced in civilization is, indeed, 
obviou^rom the slightest perusal. But, as has been 
already remarked, this circumstance only adds to our 
admiration of the awfully solemn thcistical doctrines 
and the spirit pure and benevolent humanity which 
pervades so large a portion of it. The exceptions to 
this indulgent spirit, i^ere they occur, have, indeed, 
been admitted to be striking; but these very excej)- 
tions, as being directed, almost exclusively, against 
tHe abominations of idolatry, which nothing short of 
absolute extermination could have prevented from 
rendering the whole of tliese admirable enactments 
abortive, are themselves a strong internal evidence 
of the wisdom in wliich they were conceived, and of 
the high source from which they einaHi^e. Admit the 
Mosaic law really to%ave been what it jprofesses to 
be, and we see, at once, the absolute nec^!|^if these 
seemingly harsh provisions; consider it to be the 


o 
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work of c mcrt human legislator, and we are at a 
losf to,trac# in tlAn any purposes of policy, or any 
features of consistency. Bishop Warburton is of 
opinion, that the single fac( of the silence of Moses, 
with regaifl to a future life of rewards or punishments, 
is a sufficient proof of his Divine legation. We may 
restate this argument .more palpably and,-|»roadly by 
assertj^g thlt no legislator could, with the slightest 
chance of success, assert the bold theory of a theo- 
cr.aey extending its direct superintending care to the 
minutest circumstances of domestic life, and promis¬ 
ing a special miracle for almost^ every deviafton from 
the law of strict obedience, were not that assertion 
bonic out by fact. Not only, howeyer, does Moses 
rc])eatedly hazard this assertion, but he appeals, 
again and again, to the positive experience of his 
people for the proof of the reality of the miracles 
which he narrates. We cannot meet this argument, 
and thus get rid of the (j^fficulty, by supposing that 
the books which bear his name were the production 
of a later period. Such an hypothesis has already 
been show'n to be improbable ini’the highest degree; 
and even if granted, it would create more perplexity 
than it w|p^d remove. The later books of the Old 
Testament not^iMy pre-suppose the existence of the 
writings of ^oses, luich as tAy have descended 
our timtAiut they also, in their turn, bear witness to 
other ana subsequent miracles, for the truth of which 
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they make their own appeal to the testimony of con¬ 
temporary witnesses. To supped these last men¬ 
tioned compositions, again, to he forgeries, is still 
rushing deeper and deeper into impossibilities, for 
the sake of avoiding the one primary admission which 
explains the vthole, tthmely, the Divine origin of the 
Christian,^*! ctmtei^nently of the Leviti^l dispensa¬ 
tion. It has been well observed, that the annual 
celebration of stated festivals and solemnities by any 
people is amongst the surest guarantee which can pos¬ 
sibly be ^iven to later times of the authenticity of the 
received traditions of-their early ancestry. Such insti¬ 
tutions are, in fact, a periodical re-enactment of the 
most influential events in the history of nations; 
and from the actual identity of ceremonial which, for 
the most part, accompanies their repetition, they 
bring the usages of long extinguished ages more im- 
mediat 9 ly, and more correctly, before the eye than 
any other human contrivance with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. But the whole political history of the 
Jews was that of the regular recurrence of reli¬ 
gious festivals, all illustrating and confirming each 
other, but each also having its own respective and 
peculiar object of commemoration. ^ Many of them 
also, it should be (^served, were oY an extremely 
onerous and costly character, sutfli as no people would 
willingly adopt, for a long succession of age^rwithout 
some strong assignable reason, w'hilst some of their 
o 2 
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haliAtaial institutions scctncd almost to militate against 
their very existence as an ind^^ndent people. Of 
the former kind was the nec^sity imposed upon all 
persons acting the Mos&o ritual of repairing to 
JcrusalenT^aniraally, at tfie se^n of the great festi¬ 
vals; as instances of tho. latter,-may be mentioned 
the observance of the sabbatical year, which, from the 
remission of taxes, stated by Josephus to have been 
granted to the Jews, on that account, by Alexander, 
ap])ears, if we are to give credit to that historian, to 
haVe been, in some degree, maintained so late as the 
time of 'H^at monarch ’; and the almost superstitious 

* It must be confessi’d, that tlie ubservance of the sabbatical 
year seeins never to have been very rigidly adhered to by the 
Jews ; probably, because of all the Mosaic institutions it was the 
one which required the largest degree of faith in the special pro¬ 
tection of Providence, and winch militated most against the 
natural principle of covetousness. It should be remembered, 
however, dimt the disuhcdieiice of the nation on this point was 
expressly foretold, and a future judgment denounced against 
them, on that account, by Moses himself (Leviticus xxvi. 34, 35>), 
and that this .sjiecific reason is assigned (J Chronicles xxxvi, 21.) 
for the infliction upon tliem of the Babylonish captivity. The 
force of the argument contained in the obbervation to which this 
note is appended is not, however, aflected by this admission. 
The Jews, at ull events, acknowledged their conscientious obli- 
gation to the observance of the sabbatical year as a Divine insti¬ 
tution, which they certainly would not hdlic done, had they not 
been convinced, in ‘spite of their own wishes and apparent inte¬ 
rests to the contrary, that such was really its character. 
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observance of the weekly sabbath, of which Po^pey 
and others, durin^^e several sieges of Jerusalem, 
are said to havf taken such pernicious advantage, for 
the purpose of urgingattacks. 

Now surely, if lye^-ld^d a j^ticular p^le, week 
after week, year after year, and period after period, 
with uniformity and precision, as well as with grfeat 
personal cost and inconvenience, repeating again and 
again the same routine of social and religious cere¬ 
monies, it would seem as certain as certainty can 
make it, that some events must really have occumed, 
in the early history of that nation, whic^^ndered 
such usages imperative upon their ancestors. No 
assignable reason can be suggested why the later 
Jews should be found annually celebrating their Pass- 
over, their " Pentecost, their Feast of Tabcniacles, 
excepting the obvious one, that the recurrence of the 
stated season, in each successive year, brought with 
it the recollection of the important everiilFto which 
those institutions respectively referred, and to which 
they might be continuously traced back. The same 
course of argument, as demonstrative of the authen¬ 
ticity of the Mosaic narrative, will apply, if possible, 
with still greater force to the great standing miracle 
of the present condition of the Jews, as we find them 
scattered througjj almost every habitable portion of 
the globe. Striking effects must have had adequate 
eause. What, then, was the cause which placed, and 
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rctajins, that singular people’in their present peculiar 
and unparalleled circumstances f By what theory, 
if we discard that of a special Divine agency, and of 
that obstinate tenacity of 'political life, produced by 
the exclusive charaotenif th^if traditional usages, are 
we to explain a fact so completely at variance with 
all our experience derived^om other quarters? The 
name and traceable Uncage of every other ancient 
nation, with whosJ^istory wc are acquainted, and, 
amongst the rest, of the ten heretical Israelitish 
tribes themselves, have disappeared from the research 
of the a^p^uarian, at no long period after they have 
ceased to exist as a sepa&tc body politic. And yet, 
of the dynasties and nations which at the present 
moment advance their claim to the highest antiquity, 
not one was in political existence at thIKime of the 
extinction of the Jews as a constituted people. The 
Byzantine empire dated its birth nearly three him- 
dred ycaAafter that period, and yet it is now nearly 
Ibur hundred years since it has perished, with its long 
line <rf emperors, Jiy the natural process of decay. 
The most ancient monarchy of Europe, that of France, 
|iad its origin more than four hundred years sub¬ 
sequent to the same epoch; and if we look elsewhere 
to th% furrounding state8,’Vc find a similar spirit of 
change giving a ne* fonn, at difier^tand successive 
intervals, to the language, Ubits, religion, and col¬ 
lective character of every portion of the civilized world. 
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It is no answer to*this remarkable peculiarity attach¬ 
ing to the Jews to assert that theyAiwc their extra¬ 
ordinary vitality, as a people, to natural causes. 
Those causes, if they mean any thing, most be their 
religion and social institutions. But whence did in¬ 
stitutions, possessing thig remarkable property of 
making the actual decay of ohe nation more pro¬ 
tracted than the whole date of ^e existence ol^any 
other, derive their source ? Sljif we must revert to 
the same, and the only satisfactory solution. Second¬ 
ary causes have been more specially directed in their, 
instance, and throughout t^ whole of th^history, 
to the promotion of some iSnarkable result, than in 
that of any other brpeh of the human ractf'. If it be 
asked, whyjias this been so, the Christian stands in 
no need o^n explanation. On the contrary, he 
sees in this fact only one link the more in the chain 
of consistent events; another proof of the Divine 
superintendence, manifesting itself, as in%ie earli^ 
ages of the world so in the present, in confirmation- 
of the religion which he acknowloiges. On thd other 
hand, the Sceptic must add this to the already over¬ 
charged list of difficulties with which his cold and 
hopeless theory is encumbered, and which (as to us 
it would seem so inconseq^ntially) he adoptJfiatheT 
than submit to i^nowledge 'that the su^mest spe¬ 
cimen of religious plwsophy and of social ethics 
which the history of human knowledge records could 
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possibly be, under any'circumstances, the direct gift 
of the Creator to%is creatures ’ 


’ The great Obnl^hs said to have replied to certain inhdel 
argumentt, that it was perfectly vun to assail the credihility of 
^'the Christian revelation,' so long as so singular a miracle as tnat 


of ^>>dng state of, tl^ Jei^ish people could be appealed to 
in its ^pport The additional lapse of a century and a half 
sincere death fS tKat emnent person has assuredly notren- 
derel^c mi&cle to wlfl|^e alluded less convincing. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


of the tendency i/ the praiihetic Bgphs of the Old Testemtett- 

The olgwt of this dissertatioi^e^^ briefly 1||||oint 
•out the'general congruity o^me Holy Sc^PRres 
with themselves, and with the universall/ acknow¬ 
ledged phenomena of human nature, in other word#, 
to dwell more immediate^, upon the internal evi¬ 
dence which they bear ofweir ovm auAenficity, it 
will scarcely fall wjthin its design to dflW^ upon the 
very strong confirmation afforded by prophecy to the 
truth of Cfflistianityt In a work so limitW in com¬ 
pass as the present, it were impossible to do justice 
to so extcnsii^e a subject, and which has already been 
cogently illustrated in many first-ratd stand 
works ‘: nor would the minute and circumstan 
detail, which such an cxiuq^atiq§ti%uldTcquiie, ac- 

more .satisfactory work-in confirmation of the 
spiration of Scripture, have appeared* within our o#n time, tnmf 
that of the Rev. Alnander entitled “ Evideilla of the * 

Truth of the Christian Religion^^rivfd from ti^iterfi fulfil^ 
ment of prophecy.” ^ |Ve noi worfc of the samedesgth 

so well adapted to direct scep^cal nin^ to the 

serious invesdgation of that inljeef. 
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cord with the very general view of the more super¬ 
ficial and populai* objections to the credibility of our 
religion, which i^alhtliat is iiojv attempted to be 
taken. With ro^rd, therefore, to this truly import¬ 
ant branih of the Christian evidences, it will be our 
object to dwell chiefly upon the more broad and 
genial character of the writings of the Jewish pro- 
pheimes fornaag a kind of intermediate dispensation 
betwln the Levitic^nstitutions, the strict and for¬ 
mal lette * of which they arc calculated to spiritualize, 
^d the covenant of the Gospel, of the real nature 
and destination of which they gave the first clear in- 
timation^. 

Now, ailfcng the foremost inyressionS left upon 
our minds by their perusal, is that of the internal 
proof whi^Ji they bear of their own autlienticity, from 
the'total want of system and defitute purpose which 
they display, and the entire absence of any personal 
interest or advantage to their respective authors, if 
we put out of the question the appropriate position 
which the 3 ^are ca^lat^ to occupy between a reli¬ 
gion of types and one of antitypes, between one of 
.1' expiations and^ge of spiritual holinesS^^ and 
strong testimony'which they thus aflbrd retro- 
^pecti|r^y to the truth (^|||he Mosaic, and prospect¬ 
ively to that of the Christian covenant. It would 
most assuredly be impossiWillo account fto the com¬ 
position of the' larger and more prominent proportion 


# 
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of these truly remarkable documents, by'referring it 
to the ordinary human motives of Self-interest, or of ' 
national' or persoi^ ‘vanity. That they were not 
written for the purpose of giving an additional sanc¬ 
tion to the Levitical institutions is obviou# from the 
fact, that they frequently speak of them in language 
so depreciating, as almost to’ imply a spirit of hos¬ 
tility : whilst, on the other hand, that tlieir ^hject 
was not that of casting any slu^pon the authenticity 
of that ritual is equally evident, from the fact that 
they explicitly assert its Divine origin, and attribute 
the severe visitations which betel their countrymen 
to the wrath of Providence, for their continued viola¬ 
tion of its enactments. Now, admitting trtft the Jewish 
prophets were sent into the world at their respective 
epochs, for the purpose of weaning the public mind 
gradually, from the provislona|| establishment of 
Moses, and preparing it for the reception of evangeli¬ 
cal truth, all these characteristics which mark their 
writings are precisely what might have been ex’’ 
pected ; but, we repeat, no other folution«with which 
we are acquainted would lAeet tlie case. Any idea 
of personal aggrandizement, as the motive of 
line adopted by their authors,* was again obviouMy 
out of the question. To ^ Jewish community they 
must have appeared, from’tlieir continue anticipa¬ 
tions of national calam||f! and discomfiture, any thing 
rather than patriotic; and by tho uncompromising 
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censure with which they lashed the vices of the sove¬ 
reigns of the day, they must have expected to draw 
down, as we know that they actually did, the most 
violent persecution upon their own heads. Yet with 
all these apparently unpopular characteristics, their 
books (such we must presume was the unanswerable 
evidence of their inspiration at the time of their pro¬ 
duction) have been received as infallible oracles by 
the very people whose crimes they denounced, whose 
religious prejudices they offended, and whose political 
ruin they foreboded; and, from that day to the pre¬ 
sent, have been reverentially transmitted from father 
to son, through every change of evil and good fortune, 
and referred to in their original language by that 
inflexible people under almost every possible modifi¬ 
cation of manners, and in almost every climate of the 
earth. 

The gradual preparation for a new and better 
system than that of the provisional institutions of 
Moses, as hinted at by himself, and slowly deve¬ 
loped in the subsequent writings of the prophets, 
seems to have been admirably contrived by Provi- 
^ipnce, according to the continually shifting circum¬ 
stances of the Jewish people. |.Moses, it has been 
already remarked, alludes to the eventual abrogation 
of his own ritual by the substitution of the covenant 
of the Gkispel, in language sufficiently precise to 
satisfy us that he was fully aware that such would 
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be the fact, though in a manner not so.prominent as 
to derogate from the veneration claimed for his own 
enactments, by announcing more broadly than was 
expedient their real character. But as time ad¬ 
vanced, and when after a course of successive ages 
the Levitical rites had been sufficiently long esta¬ 
blished to have comjiletely identified themselves with 
the national habits, the Almighty appears purposely 
to liave become more and more explicit in his inti¬ 
mation of his ultimate purpose. The substitution of 
spiritual, in the place of ritual, holiness ; the one 
efficient expiation of sin, destined to be once for all 
offered and completed in the sufferings and subse¬ 
quent glorifying of the Messiah, and the commu¬ 
nication of the blessings of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
equally witli the Jews, are expressly alluded to so 
early as the time of David, in puny of the Psalms 
attributed to tliat monarch and his contemporaries, in 
a manner obviously calculated to subtract from the 
then existing reliance upon the efficacy of the sacer¬ 
dotal sacrifice. “ I will not reprove thte,” are the 
words of the 50th Psalm, “ for thy sacrifices, or thy 
burnt-offerings, have been continually btil'ore m^. 
I will take no buUi|ck out of thy house, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds; for every beast of thq forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know 
all the fowls upon the mountains, and the wild beasts 
of the field are miqe. If I were hungry I would not 
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toll thee; for the worlil is mine, and the fulness 
thereof. Will I eat the flesh of hulls, or drink the 
blood of jjtoats * ? thanhsgiving, and 

pay thy vowx unto the Most High, and call upon me 
»n the day of trouhle; I will deliver thee and thou 
shall glorify mcT Again we read in the 40th 
Psalm, “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire: 
mine cars hast thou opened: burnt-offering and sin- 
offering hast thou not required. Then said /, lo I 
come: in the volume of the hook it is written of me, 
I delight to do thy will, O my God, yea thy law is 
within my heart." The 22d Psalm contains so 
minute a detail of some of the circumstances attend- 

* The words of Isaiah arc exactly to the same purport. “ To 
what purpo.so is the miiUituilc of your sacrifices unto rae t fsaith 
the Lord; 1 ain full of the burnt-offerings of ruins* and the fat 
of fed beasts ; and I delight not in Uie blood of bullocks* or of 
lambs, or of goats. Xi hen ye come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at your hand, to tread my courts? Bring no more 
T^aiii oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; the new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with: it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble unto 
me ; I am weary to bear them. And when ye spread forth your 
hands, 1 will hide n^ne eyes from you ; gj^o, when ye make many 
prayers, 1 will not hear: your hands are full of blood. Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes : cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek judg¬ 
ment; relieve oppressed: judge the fa|hfrles8, plead for the 
widow.”*— Isaiah i. 11 , stq,* 
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iiig our Blessed Saviour’s crucifixion as to have the 
appearance rather of the clear narrative of subsequent 
history, than the mysterious allusive hints of pro¬ 
phecy ; wliilst in the latter part of that singular com¬ 
position, the eventual extension of the benefits of the 
Redeemer’s expiatory atonement t#all the nations of 
the earth is expressly asserted. “ All the ends of 
the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord, 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before Thee. l*’or the kingdom is the Lord’s, and 
He is the Governor among the nations. All they 
that be fat upon earth (all the potentates of the earth) 
shall eat and worship; all they that go down to the 
dust shall bow before him : and none can keep alive 
his own soul.” In proportion as the completion of 
tlie time contemplated by Providence drew nearer, 
this tendency to derogate from the effectiveness of 
their existing ritual, and to anticipate a more perfect 
system still hidden in the womb of futurity, becomes 
more and more evident in the writings of the later 
prophets. And, accordingly, we know that in con¬ 
sequence of these repeated allusions, all bearing pro¬ 
spectively to tlfe same point, and more especially of 
those contained in ^e Book of DaniM, the appear¬ 
ance of a Prince and Saviour was an object of earnest 
expectation among the Jews at the time ^ of our 
Redeemer’s birth; though from feelings tf nationality 
they were disposid. in direct contradiction to the 
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very pi^hecias to which they referred, to restrict the 
object of his mission to their own peculiar nation. 
Now it cannot be denied that, upott'lihe presumption 
tiiat the intentions of Provideni^ what the 

Christian supposes, this gradual repeal of the earlier 
covenant, and pfcparation of the human mind for 
the promulgation of that wliich was to displace it, was 
wisely contrived. Xhe system pursued was like that 
wMch we witness in some of the common operations 
of physical nature, where the effete animal organ, 
which is to be superseded by the substitution of one 
more complete, detaches itself slowly and almost 
imperceptibly, and finally^drops off -then the process 
for the production of that which is to follow is com¬ 
pleted. Another, and no trifling advantage, also, was 
oj^tained fo^he evenflial advancement of Christianity 
by this peculiar arrangement^ namely, the confirm¬ 
ation of its authenticity sul^qucntly to its pro¬ 
mulgation, by the evidence ^ previously received 
prophecy. The same writings which, before the 
proclamution of the Gospel covenant, seem to have 
been intended only for the single purpose of weaning 
tlie minds of the Jews from a too sAng attachment 
to the mere ceifmonial of tlieir i^, and of inculcating 
principles of more substantial holiness, served, after 
^the coming of Christ, to afford,the mdst irrefragable 
PtA& fii ^ reality of his nfission. In cemse- 
qAnce of this double* purposg,* which has been 
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answered by the prophetic writings, it is tha$ their 
importance, as means of instruction, is at this moment 
as great to the society of Christians as it was ori¬ 
ginally to the people for whose use they appeared to 
be more immediately intended: a circumstance in 
which we trace again another close Analogy with the 
general economy of the Creator, almost all of whose 
visible works are adapted for the promotion of other 
and secondary purposes, after the first more ostensible 
object has been attained. 

Without, then, carrying this part of our argument 
farther than the foregoing observations, and leaving 
the detailed examination of the actual fulfilment of 
prophecy, with the unanswerable evidence which it 
affords in confirmation of the truth of our religion, to 
the admirable works which have already bibn writteir 
on that subjecti it wili^only be remarked, in this 
place, with regard to |^is portion of the Old Jesta- 
ment, as has already been done with respect to the 
historical books, that every possible, theory which we 
can suggest as the motive for their production, saving 
and excepting that which presupposes the truth of 
Christianity, ai^ the consequent real reference of 
these writings to thaltR>ining dispensafton, is full of 
incongruities and inponsistencies. Why, in the very 
commencemenf of the Book of Genesis, a distinct hint 
shbuld have been given, that a descendant fihn the fi^t 
stock of the humah^jneage should one day proye a 
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means of the reconciliation of man with his Maker; 

why a repetition of the same promise, hut in still 

more explicit langujige, should have been recorded as 

having been made to Ahraliam and his immediate 

descendants; why Moses, in giving a law to Kis 

people, which ^ the first aspect seemed destined 

for perpetuity, and which was made imperative upon 

the whole lineage of Israel, under the most fearful 

sanctions, should have distinctly, though incidentally, 

asserted that it w'as eventually to he cancelled hy one 

vested with still hjgher authority; why, as time 

proceeded, subsequent presumed inspired writers 

should agree in depreciating that ve^law, the Divine 

* ^ 

authority of which they confidently asserted, and 
finally should almost explicitly, and without disguise 
or figure, announce the approach of a higher legislator, 
who was to supersede all existing institutions, and 
break down the partition wall between Jew and Gen¬ 
tile ; why those hooks ^muld have been received as 
inspired documents by the very people whose sins 
they dcnoujice^, and whose ruin they anticipated, and 
why, as we know historically to have been the fact, 
the expectation of tlie whole ^Jewfti nation should 
have been eagerly looking foiWie promised Messiah 
at the very period of Christ’s appearance in the human 
form ; why all this chain of connected circumstances 
should have existed, if there was really no connecting 
principle in the actual state of tilings to produce it, 
1 
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and no concert or combination in tlie respective 
parties, it would seem perfectly impossible to explain. 
If one main idea, not brought ambitiously and pro¬ 
minently forward, but couched often in allegorical 
allusions, often in casual expressions, and in language 
\.hich imtU its fulfilment must oftej have been abso¬ 
lutely inexplicable, bo really traceable from first to 
last, from almost the first page of the first Book of 
Moses, down to the conclusion of Malaclii: if with this 
single key to decipher each respective composition, 
all separately become unambiguous in their meaning, 
and collectively form one consistent whole;—and it 
without tliat ke^ each part would be at once at 
variance with itself, and irreconcileable with the 
others, a tissue of improbable legends, and of unreal, 
because unnecessary, miracles ; and if, in addition to 
this, the grand question of some religion, or no reli¬ 
gion, be finally at stake in juoportion as we incline 
to this side, or its oppositj:, we surely must admit 
that the combination of probabilities thus arrived at 
is fully sufficient to coinmand our assent to the con¬ 
fessedly astounding arrangement of human events, 
which those documents agree in recording. It is not 
for a moment our wife to deny or conceal what every 
Christian must have felt, the startling sensation 
which the recital of such preternatural occurrences as 
those related in the Scriptures is calculated to pro¬ 
duce, when considered separately from the great 
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transcendental scheme of which they form’ the pre¬ 
paratory means. But the cure for such doubts is to 
be found in considering our religion as a whole; in 
examining the extent and character of our spiritual 
necessities; in weighing one seeming contradictihn 
against its conti^ietory opposite ; and in satisfying 
our minds, that ny the demonstrable constitution of 
our nature, no other alternative is allowed us than that 
of choosing between the lowest possible state of 
moral degradation, namely, that of complete irre- 
ligion, and Uie admission of the necessity of some 
specific Divine arrangement, by which the acknow¬ 
ledged defects of the existing order of things may be 
met and rectified. 

If these, then, are the necessary conclusions to 
which every earnest examination of our purest moral 
tendencies, and of the phenomena of the creation, 
must ultimately lead us, it is obvious tliat to minds 
thus prepared the seei^ngly improbable, because 
unusual, interferences of Uie Creator with the course 
of liis own laws, recorded in the sacred writings, lose 
at once the greater portion of their powers of em¬ 
barrassment. To a Christian and a Sceptic, accord¬ 
ingly, even where the natural faculties of the under¬ 
standing may be granted to be essentially equal, the 
self-same statement of facts upon these points will 
lead to directly opposite impressions. The former, 
if he reason conclusively, and with that masculine 
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grasp of mind which neither seeks after unnecessary 
paradox, nor flinches from the charge of credulity in 
compliance with the prejudices of the indolent and 
half-informed, will carefully examine, in the first 
place, the main and primary propositions of religion, 
and, if he find them established i^n a basis which 
it is ab.solutely impossible to overturn, will tlien be 
^content to take them with all their consequences and 
accompanying difficulties, and to pursue his course, 
step by step, from the simplest jirinciples of natural 
theology to the highest facts of^ well-attested revela¬ 
tion. But nothing, on the contrary, can be more in¬ 
consequential than the reasoning of the anti-Christian 
Theist. He admits the gcncml proposition of the 
existence of a Deity, but he ridicures as supersti¬ 
tious every practical attempt to prove his moral 
superintendence over his own works. He will grant 
that the universe is wisely put together, yet he is 
offended at every attempt ti^emonstrate the workings 
of that wisdom, by directing our attention to final 
causes. He is obliged, by a weigjit of evidence 
which it is impossible to resist, to admit that the 
world must have had a beginning, and yet he argues 
as though the assertion of the possibility of any 
deviation from the present quiet course of events 
were the highest absurdity. He is entangled by 
difficulties at every step. He denies the mysterious 
facts of revelation, yet by his own admission he has 
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assented to tHc far more portentous positions of 

natural religion, with all their formidable, and, if 

# • * 

Christianity be false, uneitplained, anamolies. If he 
can succeed in persuading himself that the recorded 
miracles of one*p6riod are the inventions of a bar¬ 
barous people, or the ^brications of imposture, he 
has still to prove th|f saihc proposition in like manner 
of thtf next, and of the ifcxt filter them, or he does 
nothing. If he deny tlie authenticity of the fcwish 
records in all their parts, he still has to account for 
the remarkable feet of the past and present existence 
of Ac Jews themselves. If he make a like attack 
upon, the authenticity of {he Christian Scriptures, he 
has again to explain, as he can, the undeniable phe¬ 
nomenon of fhe, first origin and ^owth of the 
Christian community itselfi challenging enquiry, as 

fl A. 

we know that it did, in the face of an enlightened 
and inimical age, as to the reality of the miracles to 
which it appealed for its jvarrant, add persevering in 
its faith in defiance of the outstretched arm of secular 
power. If, ^nally, taking |^e whole records of 
revelation to pieces, he can establish a seeming de¬ 
tached and occasional im|)robability in some one port 
severed from the rest, he has still to explain how and 
why, by what accident, for contrivance^ evidently 
out of the question, these apparently anomalous 
members, so astounding when considered separately, 
should thus happen to combine into one continuous 
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and consistent whole; from what patfie is it that, in a 
retrospect made at this moment of the entire annals 
of our religion, no’contraiietyV puqioSe should be 
observable in the serici, no one Jink in the chain of 
contrivance be missing; hut that .aH, from first to 
last, should appear as tlie work of one single author, 
the elaborate development of.^e singly pervading 
idea, which, though ^evar forming the ostensible 
subject matter, should still fte traceable alike through 
the history, the poetry, the ritud, and |he prophe¬ 
cies of the Jewish nation,*till it finally expanded into 
the completion of the presumed gseat scheme o^ro- 
vidence in the form of'the Christian rj|Velation. 
Whilst such are the acknowledged difficulties attend¬ 
ant upon theistical .scepticism, it surely is not-fo|^its 
professors to pride themselves in their own clear and 
consistent views, a^d to charge thdr believing op¬ 
ponents with credulity and superstition. 
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Consisfency between the Co^an/ of Moses and that of Christ, 
at having *« ezpiadh 0* leading olyect. The 

Levilieal ejgdolinnt were pnfen^y*ineffettuni. ll must be‘ 
presumed, therefore, that the great purpose of the Gospel Dis- 
fithsation <|t> lo corrtidMis deficieney. The popular Objectims 
to the Doetrine of cSnat Atonement eramined. 


TiBItE^^tMs very striking anJ o1*rious distinction 
betw^fen%lie* Mosaic eovfnant and that of Christ, 
th^ ^le both claim equally to W * communication 
from Waven, the former is confeiSedly, and by its 
own expjess a’dlnissiou, a mere preparatory arrange¬ 
ment, adapted to 4 habits of a single people, for 
the introduction of a more perfect|j|ystem; whilst 
the latter, addressing itself to die whole human race 
indiscriminately, is declared to be absolutely final, 
the grand summary of all such theological kivowledge 
as man in this world can, ever hope to attaint to, and 
the completion of his reconcil^tioi#with God. It is 
'tl]Vl|pithat, from their relative position, Ae one dis¬ 
pensation bears reciprocal evidence to the authenticity 
of the other. When considered as the nurse and 
forcruniier of Christianity, ^Judaism acquires a con- 
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sistoncy of character, which, if adJ^ced as a dis¬ 
pensation complete and entire in itself, it manifestly 
could lay no claim to. ’Its ^rfcction is altogether 
of a relative and not^f a positive character. It is 
precisely what might have beefi %xpected of the 
Divine wisdom, '^'hen cond|^cending to legislate for 
the temporal, no less tlian for it’ spiritual, concerns 


of an unjiolished people, :^ent upon occupying 
a pertain, o.tl^wise completely, dark, portion in the 
moral history of our nature, ldi||b<3 estaWishm^ of 
provisional institutions, esperamy adapted to >1# 
peculiar emergency. On the other hand, i|dBars „ 
no one charaotA-istic which would justify 'r$B ip con¬ 
sidering it as intended for the benefit of the whole 


. <> ' ' 9 , 

human race, any nation .very far adfVaiced 

in spirituid holmess. Christianity, then, thus con- 
sidered, comes to us as the conj^nuation and cotilp^- 
tion of a course of Divine agency, which had been in, 
operation froidllhe very beginning of tlie world, and 
which, after a long 'series of delays and impediments, 


the result of the oiymsition afforded to it by man’s 
vices ij«d ignorancer^as at length fully developed 
at the Wiliest period whichr would admit of its pro¬ 
mulgation. It fS thus that the same miracles whjph 
originally evidence to the truth of the Mbsoie 
mission serve to confirm also that superior ^rm of 
reli^on which grew out of it, and finally superseded 
it; whilst to that strong ^eigjrt of previous tsitimony 


9 
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must be added^ as accessory and accumulative proof, 
all*the recorded miracles connected with the coming 
of Christ; those declared<to have been performed 
immediately by himself, and* all those stupendous 
events which w#<f subsequently borne witness to by 
liis first followers and^the primifive Church. If, 
tlien, the evidence of the authenticity of the Mosaic 
law, when considered singly, is strong, and strong 
assuredly it is, that of the certainty orthe religion of 
Chillt is still morejji whether we look to tlic number 
•bf miracles to wliicn ft can appeal, the intrinsic purity 
ofifes precepts, tlie more spiritual character of the 
.devotional feeling which it inculcate, the advanced 
state of human manners and knowledge which pre¬ 
vailed at the time of its first ci^blishment, and 
tlie much more extensive theatre of human society 
in- which the phenomena of its promulgation were 
enacted. ConsidereC then, retrospectively, as the 
slow development of a long series ofielaborate con¬ 
trivances, purchased often by a suspension of the 
established laws of the univer^ and uniformly con- 
duefbd by the fostering care orlts Ditdne Founder, 
through every seeming fluctuation of fortune' to its 
final establishment, it suggests a truly awful and 
appalling idea of the vast importance of^e institu¬ 
tions which were thus solemnly introduced. Pro¬ 
vidence, for the most part, moves onward so quietly 
and imperceptibly tow^d the accomplishment of its 
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dRsigns, that we cannot but docm such a striking 
departure from its usual simplicity of execution, 
as that here contemplated as arguing a far more im¬ 
posing solemnity of purpose than is referable to the 
ordinary course of events. Tht; *vast length and 
majestic charaeteV of the apjj^oach which leads to the 
slirine of Christianity is the strongest possible proof 
of the sanctity of tl® mysterious edifice itself. If 
tliat dispensation, then, be, authentic, it manifestly 
is one which implies no trivial |oiitine of moral^uty 
<rr common-place assent of the heart and undcrstiyid^ 
ing on our part, nor, in fact, any thing which ctiftd, 
in the course of the workings of Divine wisdom, be 
produced by a less intricate, and, humanly speaking, 
more natural process. ■ The inference resulting from 
this last observation is one of vast importance in the 
discussion of the question,—what the main object of 
the Gospel is ? because it enables us confidently to 
pronounce (and that in exact accordance with the 
most explicit and literal declarations of Scripture) 
what it is not. Its ^»ain end and purport, then, as¬ 
suredly, is not any thing which fell within the com¬ 
petency of the law of Moses to attain: for, as that 
law proceeded from the same Divine source, it is self- 
evident th^ it would never have been superseded by 
its Almighty framer, had it contained within itself 
the means for the effective accomplishment of that 
result which a revelation* from heaven must be pre- 
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Burned to have had in view. “ If righteousness 
could have been by the law,” says St. Paul, “ then 

tf 

it had not been by faith.” This argument is per¬ 
fectly unanswcr:ible. It is evident, therefore, that if 
we would arrive at what must, necessarily, have been 
the great and foremost purpose of the scheme of 
(’hristianity, it must be found, by examining what 
was the specific point which, notwithstanding the 
holy source from which it proceeded, was left unac¬ 
complished by the ritual law of Moses. Now that 
meje monils, and, in addition to what usually passes 
urifler that denomination, a deep impression of the 
worship and reverenee due to the Supreme Being, 
were inculcated by the Leyitieal law, almost as fully 
as in tliat of Christ himself, is manifest upon the 
slightest perusal. If we add to the declarations of 
tlie Decalogue the numerous beautiful exhortations to 
acts of mercy and brotherly love, and forgiveness of 
enemieji, which we find interspersed through the 
Jewish code, some specimens of which have already 
been extracted in the preceding pages, we arrive at 
a system of duty with reference to God, and of prac¬ 
tical nlorality with regard to man, very little inferior 
to the most perfect injunctions comprehended in the 
New Testament! ^^nd even though we admit, as in 
some respects we are bound to do, the inferiority of 
tlie former institutes to the latter, in that respect, 
sti^, at all events, we sec no reason why mere moral 
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and devotional precepts, even of the highest possible 
perfection, might not, if that were the sole object of 
the schcnfc of revelation, have been included in them, 
widiout that vast expenditure (if we may venture to 
use the expression) of continuous miracle wliich is 
recorded in the whole scries of Scripture, both Jewish 
and Christian. 

No conclusion, then, can be more certain than that, 
as there is no superfluity in the workings of Divine 
wisdom, the Christian dis])cnsation must have com¬ 
prised some ulterior object, higher even than that of 
the instruction of mankiiul in its most imperame 
principles of duty. lJut if so, what then w’us, or 
what can he imagined to he, that still liigher object ? 
Scripture would answer this question for us, even if 
tile inferences of reason were silent. The Mosaic 
institutions had confessedly two great ostensible pur¬ 
poses in view. Its first and most prominent object 
was, undoubtedly, the inculcation of holiness,—under- 
standuig, by that exjiression, man’s religious submis¬ 
sion to the Almighty, and his social morality in the 
intercourse with his fellow-creatures. On tliese 
points the Divine legislator addresses himself with 
that impressive solemnity and awful purity of idea 
which might be expected on suckili, subject, Irom so 
august a quarter. But to apprehend our duty is one 
thing, to perform it, duly and adequately, is another. 
God may instnict us; and in such a case the lesson 
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will, assuredly, be worthy of its author: but will man 
always therefore obey ? TMs is the really vital point 
on which every theory of religion, with the exception 
of that of the Gospel, is found deficient. It is, in a 
practical sense at least, necessary that offences should 
come. What, then, is to be the eonsequence when 
wretched human nature is the offender, and the 
august Maker of the universe the Judge ? With re¬ 
ference, then, to this most perplexing question, the 
Levitical ritual has a second object, scarcely less 
elaborately provided for than the first, namely, a 
.system of sacrificial and oblatory expiations, profess¬ 
edly intended for the removal of the spiritual conse¬ 
quences of offences springing from the natural cor¬ 
ruption and waywardness of the human heart. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that this part of the 
Divine law entirely failed of its effect, plainly and 
simply because, from its inherent wortlilessness, it 
was incompetent to acconijdish it. It possessed 
merely the secondary value of a type, and not the 
primary and inherent efficacy of an antitype. “ It is 
not possible,” says the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins.” The same language had 
been previously held by all the later inspired pen¬ 
men of the old covenant. And yet, with the excep-* 
^ tion of this figurative deprecatory rite, what had 
human infirmity to offer as the requisite propitiation ? 
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God seems, on this occasion, purposely to have called 
forth, and to have given^ a momentary Sanction to, 
the utmost of man's limited means of reconcilia¬ 
tion, in order that he might more forcibly inculcate 
the humiliating lesson of its inefficiency, and, by a 
natural train of thought, eventually lead his mind 
onward to some more satisffttory process of expia¬ 
tion. What, then, the law of Moses manifestly, be¬ 
cause confessedly, aimed at wathout success, we may 
be perfectly certain that it was the foremost object of 
the Christian dispensation to achieve. It is to the 
ATONEMENT OF CiiRiST, therefore, (that mysterious 
doctrine so much ridiculed by the professed Infidel, 
and so insidiously impugned by tlie semi-Christian, 
that stumbling-block to the timid rationalist of mo¬ 
dem times, as it was to the .T(?w and to the Gentile 
of old,) that we must look for the one main and pro¬ 
minent idea which is to give consistency, from first to 
last, to the whole series of revelation. Without this 
connecting link, this harmonious consummation of a 
long tissue of preparatory contrivances, Judaism and 
Christianity must have been considered rather as rijal 
systems, each laying claim to the same miraculous 
sanctions, and contesting with one another for the 
supremacy, than as graduated stages in one vast and 
comprehensive purpose. Even in this advanced 
period of the world, the puiged and scaled eye of the 
enlightened Christian moralist can find little to amend 
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is the didactic portions of the Mosaic writings, and, 
ooBsiaering^em solely iiY this point of view, wonld 
be disposed to place thim, side by side, with the 
moral prccepts^f the Gospel, as concurrent oracles of 
the Divine will, both of them, respectively, having a 
claim to hi|[ obedience. Baton& admit the one pre¬ 
eminent and momcntoiAmth, here alluded'to, asjihe 
prominent aim of both the former and the latter dis¬ 
pensations, and immediately all the respective por¬ 
tions of both covenants fall, as it were of their own 
accord, each into its proper relative position, and, 
without derogating from the wisdom of purpose dis¬ 
played in either, contribute to the symmetry of the 
whole design. Or^ the other hand, deny the justice 
of the inference, and-from that moment it is impos¬ 
sible for us to surmise what was that peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the Gap)el scheme which the spirit of early 
prophecy so eagerly anticipated, and which, in the 
fulncss^of time, was so triumphantly announced to 
mankind. “ Your father, Abraham,^ said our blessed 
Saviour, “rejoi^^to see ray day; and he saw it, 
and was glad.” 'What was it, the ^ticipated sight 
of^hich, through a long vista of IKariy two thousand 
years,,caused- that holy person thus to rejoice ? The 
communication of a mere law of perfect morality, for 
the ameifdinent of human manners ? If so, he might 
have exulted in the anticipation of the coming of his 
dascalliuit Moses almost as justly as in that of the 
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mote remote Jesiu. Was it the revelation of the 
great doctrine of the soid’s immortalitjf? Setting 
aaide the connexion bet'^in the eateblishment of 
this doctrine and Christ’s expiatory sii&ifice for sin, 
there seems to be no assignable reaso;^ why tfa& im¬ 
portant truth should ^ot have been dme^it^ conunu- 
mealed by revelation to AbiiHiam himself; and still 
less can we see why it should not have been inserted 
among the acknowledged sanctions of the Mosaic law. 
If, then, it was withheld from the prior dispensations, - 
whilst it formed an integral constiturot of the latter 
covenant of the Gospel, the reasbn must l^five been, 
because the Gospel contains what the rituaMaw does 
not contain. But what was the di^^nguishing feature 
of the Christian scheme must be admitted also to 
have been ito foremost purpose. The mysterious 
propitiation of Christ evidently constates the former; 
we, therefore, reasonably conclude it to have been the 
latter. 

Nothing, then, ifurely can be more inconsequen¬ 
tial than the reasoning of those^^rsons who, as¬ 
senting to the g^eral^trutli of the 'Holy Scriptur^, 
would cut out froii them-this their essential and 
peculiar doctrine. Such inconsistency, however, 
exists, as we aB know, among many professed be¬ 
lievers in revelation. That it does so exist we cmi 
account for only by that unfortunate tendency in 
mankind to measure the extraordinary ageiuy of 

Q 
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Providence, in momentous and extreme cases, by the 
standard of common occurrences, and more especially 
by the want of large anS Comprehensive views of the 
general tenor of Scripture; in other words, by the 
habit, unhappily so prevalent with a large portion of 
readers, of selecting from the” whole mass of the 
sacred writings such passages as accord with ^eir 
own preconceived views, and acknowledging nothing 
for revealed truth but what, without the aid of revela¬ 
tion, might have been plausibly assumed as the pro¬ 
bable system of Providence, by the mere effort of 
unassisted reason. 

The great doctrine, then, of Christ crucified for the 
sins of the whole %orld, being the one main proposi¬ 
tion which constitutes the essential characteristic of 
Christianity, it is obvious, that upon a. right appre¬ 
hension of thil fundamental principle must depend 
the accuracy and soundness of our conclusions, with 
respect to all the collateral and consequential infer- 
cnees deducible from it. The ^ef cardinal point 
being established, the harmonious connexion which 
combines the iraole theory of th^Gospel covenant 
into one consistent whole becomes immediately trace- 
alfte. Tills consideration will justify our recapitu- 
laung, in this place, in some detail, and at the risk 
of the charge of prolixity, the arguments deducible 
from reason and from Scripture in its support. 

The books of the Old and of the New Testament 
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then, it may, in the first place, be observed, have 
each their one peculiar an^ leading idea to establish, 
which, like the respective portions of a tally, cor¬ 
respond vrith and illustrate each other: that of the 
former covenant is the fall of man, with all its conse¬ 
quences of moral degradation and alienation from 
God; that of the latter is the mode adopted by our 
Maker, for the ultimate correction of human depra¬ 
vity, and for our final reconciliation with him. Now 
it has been already laid down, as a preliminary rule, 
in all theological discussions, that it is perfectly vain, 
if not impious, in us, where the facts of Dur moral 
position are palpably and demonstrably certain, to be 
inventing theories and suggesting modes, by which 
we conceive that the ends of Providence might have 
been more eheaply arid more experlitiously accom¬ 
plished, than by those which we fintPexperimentally 
to have been adopted. With regard, therefore, to 
the continually recurring question, why mim was not 
originally placed, ■'•as we have reason to believe that 
some higher orders of intellectual Ifcings have been 
placed, in a condition of sufficient moral elevation to 
secure him firom the risTi of forfeiture, and why it has 
been so arranged that he should previously fall, and 
be subsequently raised, only at the cost of much 
painful discipline and hazard, to that very state in 
which, had God so pleased, he might originally have 
found himself, our answer is, that questions of this 

Q 2‘ 
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^lature are irrelevant to the real ohject of discussion. 
A sound theory of religion, we repeat, is not that 
which lends itself to all the caprices of a fantastic 
imagination, ranging through the vast field of pre¬ 
sumed possibilities, but which, taking for granted, 
and stating fairly the undoubted phenomena of our 
nature, supplies from some adequate, and therefore, 
as it would seem, necessarily superhuman, source, 
the information how such a state of things is com¬ 
patible with the workings of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. As, then, it were mere captiousness to 
allege arguments against the probability of the ftict of 
man’s first fall from a state of innocence, so long as 
we are practically certain that at all events our pre¬ 
sent moral consfitution is precisely such as it would 
be, were that ^statement demonstrably true, so as¬ 
suredly it must be equally unreasonable to adduce 
objections against the doctrine of Christ’s atonement, 
if the unanswemblc test of experiment unite with 
the express assertion of Scripture, in assuring us, 
that no means of extrication from our present de¬ 
graded condition ever have been, or in the nature of 
things appear possible to be, suggested, excepting 
such as have a vicarious expiation for their base. 
That such is really the case will perhaps appear pro¬ 
bable from the following considerations. 

In the first place, it may be safely asserted, that 
the obvious purport of a vast number of passages. 
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both of the Old and New Testament, when taken in 
their most literal interpretation, suggests the theory 
of an expiatory atonement for sin, independent, in 
some degree, of the actual internal merit of human 
actions; because thus much is confessed by even the 
most strenuous impugners of this doctrine, who, in* 
other respects, profess to receive the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired Word of God. It is on the intrinsic- 
improbability of an arrangement which they assume 
to be incompatible witli the workings of infinite wis¬ 
dom, that such persons almost uniformly found their 
opposition to it; and, on the strength of that prin¬ 
ciple, they conceive themselves justified in explain¬ 
ing away, or taking in a metaphoridhl sense, assertions, 
the direct inference deducible frofc which they admit 
would authorize the assumption of its truth. It 
cannot, therefore, be considered as b^^ng the ques¬ 
tion, if we take the apparently affirmative language 
of revelation for granted, leaving to our opponents 
the salvo, if tenable, of considering those expressions 
as merely figurative, which, unless we are willing to 
deprive Holy Writ of most of its essential value, and 
of all its consistency, w-e conceive must be received 
us literal. With this assumption, then, on our part, 
we would observe, that the most hardy opponents of 
the doctrine of the atonement, who at the same time 
profess their belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, must necessarily rest their hostility to 
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it on one or more of the following grounds. Either 
they must, in the first place, be ready to assert that 
human nature can maintain that uniform degree of 
innocence and holiness which Christianity requires, 
and which would serve to qualify the soul for a future 
state of heavenly blessedness, by its own natural 
powers of perfect obedience to an absolutely perfect 
law, and thus that it stands in no need of an exter¬ 
nal expiation:—or, secondly, they must show that 
repentance, when sincere, is a sufficient substitute for 
the before-mentioned qualities:—or, thirdly, that it 
is not inconsistent with our notions of a perfect moral 
and holy Creator to overlook, in some degree, from 
his mere grace and free-will, the distinctions between 
vice and virtue, aiftl to bestow upon the former the 
rewards which would seem due only to the latter:— 
or, fourthly, thiy must be content to suppose a con- 
gruity between the ultimate destination of mankind 

hereafter, and their present very imperfect and sub- 

* 

ordinate position here: in other words, they must 
depa^ from the broad principle of Christian belief, 
and conceive the heaven, assigned even to the best 
men in a future state, like the Elysium of the poets, 
to be such merely as the experimentally feeble powers 
(t)( obedience allotted to our nature would be com- 
pMent to earn. The three former of these proposi¬ 
tions, it will be readily observe^, are encumbered 
each with their respective difficulties, as completely 
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repugnant to our notions of the Divine attributes as 
any which can be alleged against that doctrine which 
they are intended to overthrow ; the last of them is, 
in faet, giving up the question altogether, since, as 
was just now observed, it is nothing more than the 
denial of a future state of perfection, such as the Gos¬ 
pel exhorts us to aspire to, and the substitution in its 
place of a subordinate existence, little different in 
character and eircumstanccs from that through which 
we are now passing. 

Qu«c gratia curruuni 

Arniorumquc fuit vivis, qua’ rura nitentes 

Pawere equos, cadcni sequitur tcllurc repostos. 

Now the first of the foregoing Ji])positions, namely, 
that perfect obedience, and such a degree of holiness 
as would qualify for the joys of th# heayen revealed 
in the Scriptures, are really within the reach of man’s 
natural powers to attain, is obviously one which 
clashes with the uniform experience of mankind in 
all ages: and even supposing it to be conditionally 
and possibly true, is, at all events, known to be prac¬ 
tically false. The presumed good map of such a 
creed as that here assumed would be, like the wi^e 
man of the Stoics, a mere abstract creature o|[ the 
imagination, of which we find nothing like a counter¬ 
part in the exi^y^g order of tilings. Not only do 
we find it impossible to point out, either in the re- 
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cords of past history, or within our own times, any 
one human being whom we should be justified in 
considegng as a perfect specimen of what we ought 
to be, taking the Christian code of morals as our 
standard; but, in the next place, even if such a fault¬ 
less monster could here or there be found, it would 
still by no means prove the point in question. It is 
self-evident, that perfect intrinsic holiness can deserve 
that appellation only when it subsists independently 
of any external .help and excitement, and acts en¬ 
tirely by its own free-will, unoperated upon either 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. 
But here is at .'once the assumption of an impossi¬ 
bility. We know, practically, that the influence of ex¬ 
ternal motives, sucSf as those now alluded to, extends 
frequently not merely to the prevention of any posi¬ 
tive overt acts of sin, where the heart is confessedly 
hardened, but that it also, by habitually cheeking the 
first commencement of evil thoughts, creates vrithin 
us a feeling of innocence to which, in strictness, we 
can lay no claim. The general conviction that, under 
the actually existing circumstances which respect¬ 
ively modify every man’s power of action, the prac¬ 
tical commission of any gross overt act of sin is im- 
ph«8|^le, is generally quite enough to prevent, during 
the continuance of that impossibility, the inclination 
to sin from suggesting itself to-^e imagination. 
Precisely as the pressure of the atmosphere, by its 
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actioa upon the elastic and resisting forces of the 
compound materials of thd globe, keeps them in a 
state of permanent inaction, which appears i^tural to 
them only because they have no opportunity of dis¬ 
playing the powers of destruction with which they 
are really invested, so in like manner the hopes and 
apprehensions of religion, the powerful influence of 
public opinion, and the ci^sequently superinduced 
restraint of habit, all silently combine to keep in a 
quiescent state those turbulent passions of the 
human breast, which, were that influence removed, 
would assuredly break out into impetuous action. 
Tlie fact of our own innocence, therefore, even when 
we feel ourse]yes most justified in pleading it, is but 
a negative argument at the best. That we are igno¬ 
rant of ourselves is one of the most trite, because it 
is one of the most certain, maxims of ethical wisdom. 
The fact is, that no mw knows the real and fearful 
extent of his own weakness till he has been effec¬ 
tually tried. But it is obvious that in this world a 
complete trial of the purity and stren^h of our prin¬ 
ciples is impossible, because we have ho means of 
acting independently of those many restraints with 
which Providence has, in its wisdom, surrounded us, 
and to which even the best men must owe no apiall. 
portion of their apparent^innocence. The more fre 
know of our own^ature, by means of the melanclmly 
conviction which is occasionally forced upon us by 
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our own lapses, and the more we acquire the habit of 
measuring even our best motives by the standard of 
the eternal rules of Divine morals, the more deeply 
are we necessarily impressed with the conviction of 
our inability to attain to any thing deserving the 
name of positive holiness, by our natural powers. A 
person in fetters might as justly boast of his abstain¬ 
ing from acts of violencdf as a human being, however 
innocent he may appear externally, take merit to 
himself for tliat abstinence from guilt which the 
mercies of his Creator have fortunately put out of his 
power, and perhaps also, at the same time, refused 
him the inclination to commit. Now that such a 
being, the greater part of whose denjerits are of a 
positive, whilst his apparent merits are merely of a 
negative, character, should aspire, through liis exer¬ 
tions, to the rewards of heaven, appears a palpable 
absurdity. And yet such is the absurdity maintained 
by those persons who teach that the whole object of 
tlie Christian revelation is die inculcation of a perfect 
law of morals, our complete obedience to which is to 
be our passport to the joys of eternity. 

But this self-same argument is open to other, and 
not less insuperable, objections. If one truth is more 
certain than another, both from natural reason and 
the express assertions of ^cripture, it is this, that the 
knowledge of the principles of mor^ty and religion is 
the cause, because wiUiout it we should not possess 
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tlie capability, of sin. The more perfect, therefore, 
that knowledge is, provided the original waywardness 
and perversity of our moral faculties remain unal¬ 
tered, the more glaring will he our disobedience, and 
consequently our guilt, and through that guilt, our 
eventual responsibility. Need we ask, why we 
abominate in our fellow-creatures the self-same san¬ 
guinary spirit which wc pardon in the wild beast of 
prey? Why we spare the mischievous idiot, whilst 
we punish the deliberate robber and murderer ? This 
is a distinction which the lowest grade of uncivilized 
man is capable of making, .and the certainty of which 
the merest infant can perceive. The natural con¬ 
science of mankind requires not to be told that a 
previous acquaintance with a prohibitory rule, and a 
conviction that that rule, which we violate, has a claim 
to our obedience, is necessary to constitute guilt; in 
other words, that it is impossible to rebel against 
authority, of the existence and legitimacy of which we 
are ignorant. This argument, however, if correct, is 
at once fatal to the theory of those persons who 
would inculcate that the promulgation of the Gospel 
covenant meant nothing more, and, in fact, is nothing 
more, than the annunciation of a moral law, only 
rendered more impressive and more binding upon 
the conscience than any* similar codes which have 
preceded it, in cpnsequence of its having been pro¬ 
claimed by Divine authority, and ratified by the 
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operation of miracles. What, it will naturally be 
asked in reply, is the benefit accruing to mankind 
from the revelation of the Divine morality of the 
Gospel, if, after all, it leaves man in point of practical 
obedience precisely where it found him? If, after 
having shown liis incompetency to obey an imperfect 
law, he finds this elaborate arrangement of Providence 
only adding to his task, and calling him to the per¬ 
formance of still higher duties than those which have 
already been found to exceed his strength ? In fact, 
the hypothesis of the rationalist Christian, as he 
styles himself, involves so many untenable proposi¬ 
tions, that it is perfectly surprising that it should be 
so confidently urged as it has been, and still is, as a 
sufiicient demonstration of the unreasonableness of 
the doctrine of Christ’s atonement. That its as- 
sertors, in order to accommodate their principles to 
the declarations of Scripture, are often reduced to 
the necessity of explaining away and distorting the 
literal expressions of Holy Writ, they themselves, 
when urged, cannot but admit. But they plead the 
paradoxical character attaching, as they conceive, to 
the notion of a vicarious atonement as their justifica¬ 
tion. Let them, then, at least, be candid, and state 
paradox against parodox. Let them weigh the merits 
and probability of the theory which they would esta¬ 
blish, against that which they would propose to over¬ 
throw. So ftur as the foregoing, argument goes, it is 
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clear that their attempt at explanation is more per¬ 
plexing and contradictory than the original proposi¬ 
tion. In reply, therefore, to the arguments of the 
Socinian, our conclusion is, tlwt we adliere to the 
great dogma of Christ’s expiatory atonement as a 
necessary superaddition to the mere practical mo¬ 
rality of the Gospel; in the first place, because the 
admission of that doctrine is more consistent witli the 
literal assertions of the inspired books, wherever they 
occur; secondly, because it appears to be the one 
connecting idea which pervades the Jewish no less 
than the Christian Scriptures ; and, in the third place, 
because, when fairly stated, it is more satisfactory to 
our reason, than any rival theory built upon the 
assumed effectiveness of human merit. We do not, 
indeed, for a moment intend to assert that the theory, 
the Divine truth of which we are now vindicating, 
is not itself accompanied with many, and to us inex¬ 
plicable, difficulties: all that we wish to be under- 
slood as saying is merely this, that under the present 
view of the subject, the opposite opinion is per¬ 
plexed with far more obvious and more unanswerable 
objections. 

We have not, however, yet done with the .argu¬ 
ment of the Socinian rationalists. Granting that the 
moral theory of the Gospel affords a rule of life too 
perfect for human performance, and, consequently, 
admitting as, at least, a practical truth, that even the 
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holiest individuals will occasionally be found charge¬ 
able with the sin of disobedience, still they urge that 
there are other modes of reconciliation with Grod, fer 
more consistent with the jiurity and benevolence of 
the Divine attributes than that mysterious one wliich 
we* are now advocating. Sincere repentance, they 
argue, seems to afford so natural and reasonable a 
satisfaction for sin, as completely to preclude us from 
supposing that Providence could possibly have adopted 
so extremely elaborate and painfhl a process of recon¬ 
ciliation as tliat now supposed, where the same end 
might at once have bpen arrived at by far easier, and 
as it would it seem to our limited judgment, less 
objectionable means. There is, we readily concede, 
much plausibility, and, to those who are content to 
form their permanent opinions from their more ob¬ 
vious primd facie impressions, we will add, much 
appearance of probability in this statement: but, at 
the sajHM tune, we are satisfied that, when duly ex- 
amined)Sit will be found to be no less untenable arid 
unsatisfiictory thai^ the one winch we have already 
discussed iu the preceding pages. Without dwelling 
upon |he fact of t^e probably extreme rarity, we 
migh|, perhaps, say impossibility, of any sincere 
repentance entirely uninfluenced by the fear of future 
punishment, and suej^ other external motives as 
would materially dedhet from ks intrinsic desert; but 
allowigig their fullest possible v^ue to such senti- 
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ments of contrition as our nature in its purest mo¬ 
ments may be supposed capable of feeling, still we 
can trace nothing in such a state of mind which 
would, in the slightest degree, justify us in cherish¬ 
ing, on that account, such exalted hopes respejling 
our future destination as the covenant of the Gospel 
warrants in the case of those who really adopt it as 
their only means of salvation. The utmost value 
which can fairly be ^tributed to repentance is, after 
all, of a negative, not of a positive, character. It 
may, perhaps, indeed, should it not happen through 
the admixture of human infirmity to be of that 
eqmvocal kind which itself requires to be repented 
of, replace us in a situation equivalent with that of 
the innocence frehn which we have strayed. But the 
very nature of the case here appears to draw the 
boundary line which limits our admission. It may, 
in the arrangements 'of the Divine mercy, cancel the 
penalties attached to disobedience, and thus save us 
from punishment; but under po probable 'supposi¬ 
tion can it elevate itself into ac^al merit. David, 
we can readily conceive,|^ceas^, in consequence of 
the sincerity of his contntion, to be a murdqj^r and 
adulterer in the sight of God, but we cannot suppose 
also that he therefore stood higher in the favour of 
his Maker than he would li^ done had he never 
sinned in that manner%t all. The object of a broken 
and repentant spiift is to solicit an amnestyjkaot to 
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resward. Its inadequacy, therefore, to serve 
as'^^^iiication to fit us for sliaring the inconceiv¬ 
able joys prepared for the souls of just men made 

S ' ;t, is obvious. For such a qualification, if it 
any where, we must look beyond the limits of 
n nature, and of mere mortal excellence, for 
assuredly it is not to be found within that line. But 
if our appeal must be to external resources, it would 
be difficult to show in what coi®sts the objection to 
the doctrine of the expiation fomn purchased by the 
merits and sufferings of Clirist, as taught in tlie Holy 
Scriptures ; or rathe® it would be difficult to point 
out any other possible means of reconciliation, which, 
so’ far as human reason can venture to judge, would 
seem so completely adequate to meet the exigency of 
the case in question. Such, then, appears to be the 
value of the argunrcht which lias been so confidently 
advanced respecting the sufficiency of repentance 
alone, aa a means of effectivo righteousness, and for 
the purjfose of withdrawing our hope from him, “ who, 
being ma4e perfeej^ became tlie author of salvation 
unto all them that obey him.” 

Le^g then pass ^ to *e next assumption, by the 
aid of which the impugners of the doctrine oi^ the 
atonement imagine ttet tliey can prove that myste-'' 
nous arrangement an unneessary, and, there¬ 
fore, an improbablPdispensWi^p in the workings 
of Prdikidence. Admitting the^efectiveness of all 
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human works on the score of merit, and the inade* 
quaty of mere repentance to do more than to fyr 
thc'penalties of misconduct, still it is asked, itay not 
God, of his own grace ,and free will, consistently 
bestow the rewards of heaven upon such portions%f 
mankind, as by the comparative excellence of ^ir 
conduct may have approached most nearly to the 
standard of absolute perfection ? Why sliould Divine 
wisdom prefer the circuitous to the shorter and easier 
road to his object, whS^e the ultimate destination is in 
both cases the same ? The first and fittest answer to 
such an argument is still that w^ch takes shelter in 
human ignorance, and presumes not to pronounce 
upon what may, or what may not, be compatible with 
the views of the Ori^torof the universe. If, however, 
we are called upon to reply to tl^ statement of the 
question, we need not hesitate fura.moment in assert¬ 
ing, that all which we can venture to surmise as pro¬ 
bable on these mysterious topics must be g^^undeij 
upon our own experience of the acknowledged'order 
of tilings, and that, building upon the data supplied 
by tliat experience, we conceive the direct presump¬ 
tion in this case to be i * favoiiff of what we may 
main^n to be the palpable scriptural doctrine. If we 
can assume it as probable, tliat t^ Almighty Judge will, 
in his future award of our eteria^illutment, proceed 
by any pUier than theh.#iflcxible%uly|pt' retribution, 
and make our salv^on depend ra&icr upon m gra- 


B 
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tuitous apt of amnesty than upon the strict observance 
of^some wisely arranged system, there seems to be 
no assignable reason why we should have been placed 
in tliis world of probation at all: and why, without 
incurring the risk of possible failure, and without any 
reference to our moral exertions, wc should not at 
once have had our allotment of heavenly blessedness 
from the very commencement of our existence. Now 
it is certain that God has not taken this course with 
us up to the present moment; it is, tlicrefore, arguing 
in the very teeth of positive experience to assume 
that he will pursue^t in his dealings with us hereaf¬ 
ter. Wc are sure, as we are of the fact of our our exist- 
dhee, that he has placed us for the present‘in a state 
of trial. The inference, therefore, is direct, tliatupon 
that trial must, ii^ome degree, depend our ultimate 
destination. An^J^ct the rigorous enforcement of a 
retributive rule would obviously, under the actual 
degra^d circumstances of human nature, be attended 

with the most fearful result. “ If thou. Lord! wilt 
♦ 

be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who 
may abide it ?” We see no possible escape from this 
dilemma, excepting ^in the hope of some auxiliary 
arrangement, which, whilst it will stamp every devia¬ 
tion from the rule fright with the severest moral 
reprobation, i^y ^'crushing the offence spare the 
offender. ii<0 agttm, thenj^^the, doctrine of Christ’s 
htoncment affords the only seeming solution of the 
13 
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difficulty. In asserting thus much, wc do not pretend 
to shut our eyes to tlie startling impression produoied 
upon our minds by the first exposition of the doc¬ 
trine of a vicarious sacrifice for sin ; but still we are 
deliberately convinced, that so far as we can see our 
way through the maze of conflicting probabilities 
and improbabilities, which beset the questions of 
theology, the adoption of the literal interpretation of 
Scripture on this occasion as the true one, is the 
theory which best accords with our most reasonable 
assumptions respecting the Divine arrangements. 

It has, however, been repeatedly asserted that the 

doctrine of Christ’s atonement cannot possibly be 

* 

true, because its obvious tendency is to make 
men more prone to commit siny. in proportion as it 
removes the apprehension of subseiq^cnt punishment. 
This, undoubtedly, is a grave charge, and if well 
founded would be fatal to the notion, that such a 
dispensation could really proceed from tlrtf^pure 
source of Divine holiness. Plausible, however, as 
this assertion may seem, it scarcely need to be 
remarked to any person tolerab^ acquainted with 
the real tenor of Scripture, and not deriving his 
opinions at second hand from the partial statements 
of others, how totally remote fliis allegation is from 
the real truth. If any one ev|ait,.,^among all ^e 
mysterious dealings ot God’s Providence, could more 
than any other mark his entire and deep abomination 
R 2 
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of sin, it is that, f/ia( he han not thought the personal 
sufferings of his only begotten Son too high a price 
to pay for its expiation. Startled as we may be at 
the awful nature of the sacrifice, there is no escaping 
from the inference that, granting the reality of the 
fact, nothing can he more irr(!concileable witli the 
purity of the Divine mind than acts of wickedness in 
his intellectual creatures. If, then, he has adopted 
this stujiendous mode of disjdaying his abhorrence of 
sin, it is evident that the very means which were 
intended hy him to purge away the pollution intro¬ 
duced by it cannot, without the most heinous blas¬ 
phemy, be su])posed to operate positively towards its 
encouragement. The truth, in reality, is entirely on 
the opposite side. The doctrine of the atonement, 
to those who ap])rehcnd it rightly, so far from relaxing 
the obligations of morality, is, on the contrary, the 
source of a great variety of virtues, of which not only 
would our nature be otherwise incapable, but of 
which it could not even conceive the idea. And to 
this single fact, that it vastly enlarges our original ca¬ 
pability of moral improvement hy the holier motives 
and the sublimer views which it inculcates, we may 
confidently appeal, as a proof that it has its founda¬ 
tion in truth ; it being impossible to imagine that tlie 
faj^lties of cither the head or the heart could be 
jiermanently amended by a superstitious fiction, or an 
impious falsehood. There is certainly no one dogpia 
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of revelation so entirely calculated to sober every 
fcelinj' of arrogance respecting our own deserts;— 
to sink us in the deej)est humiliation from the recol¬ 
lection that our sins have all of them resj)ectively 
had their share in producing the fearful necessity of 
this gre<at siicrifice;—to teach us to look with com¬ 
miseration upon the infirmities of others, from the 
recollection that we ourselves are common criminals 
together with them in the sight of our Maker;—to 
impress us with a solemn conviction of the duty of 
extending to the ofl'ences committed against our own 
persons that mercy which we so anxiously implore at 
the hands of the Almighty ;—and to fill us with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude for the immensity of 
the Divine goodness displayed in so remarkable a 
manner, as this article of our belief which we arc in 
the daily habit of hearing vilified and misrepresented. 
Let it be observed, moreover, that we may appeal 
also to one of the most universal and mosjt deep 
rooted moral instincts of human nature in confirma¬ 
tion of the same doctrine. The general prevalence 
even of the grossest abuse of a principle is justly 
considered by the soundest pliilosojihers as confirma¬ 
tory of the existence and of the reasonableness of the 
principle itself. Now the mortifications of asceticism, 
which have formed so large a proportion of a%08t 
every modification of religion in all ages, from the 
human sacrifices of the idolatrous Canaanites, and the 

9 
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self-inflictions of the Fakirs and Brahmins of the 
East, to the purgatorial fires of the Platonists and of 
the Church of Rome, are all pregnant with proof 
that the theory of an expiation for sin, under some 
modification or other, is natural to the mind of man. 
Once admit that any tendency of the heart and 
understanding is nearly co-cxtensive with the whole 
human race, and we may safely lay it down as a 
general rule, that a theory which asserts the reality of 
tlie principle as a legitimate law of Providence, and 
which only limits the abuse to which, from the weak¬ 
ness of our intellect, it were otherwise prone, is much 
more likely to be tlie true one than that which would 
explain it away altogether. Thus, the very abomi¬ 
nations of idolatry, as it is found among the most 
savage tribes, afford a strong confirmation of the 
assertion that religion is natural to the human rea¬ 
son ; and the fantastic terrors of superstition are only 
a perversion of die great truth, that there is a retri¬ 
butive Being, who will one day judge the world in 
righteousness. Why, then, may we not take a lesson 
from the pertinacious principle of monkery* itself, 

' Nothing more strongly marks the instinctive pertinacity 
with which the human mind clings to the theory of the expia¬ 
tion of sin by the means of corporeal inflictions than the fact 
that^thc Church of Rome, even while acknowle<4ting the all- 
suf&cient sacriflee of Christ, has thought fit to assert as equally 
necessary articles of belief the doctrine of purgatory and that 
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which assumes that moral" guilt can lie completely 
cancelled only by suffering in some shape or other, 

of ascetic mortificaUons. The following melancholy anecdote 
related by Huet, the accomplished Bishop of Avranches, respect¬ 
ing one of his own’sisters, affords a singular illustration of the 
strength of this feeling, and the frightful absurdity and misery 
to which it may lead when misdirected from its legitimate 
object Ce fut-lft (au monast^re de Sainte Croix) que cette 
jcune hlle renon^aiit au monde, se consacra it Dieu, et fut si 
penetr^e de son amour, que pour se rendre plus agr^able d ses 
yeux, s'abundonnant bien plus d son zele qu’aux conseils de ses 
directeurs, elle chercha des mortifications nouvelles; les pratiques 
ordinuires ne lut semblant pas remplir touto V {‘tendue du desir 
qu'elte avoit de souffrir pour Dieu ; si^diant rVaillcurs, que des 
Saints inspires de Dieu avuient pris quelquefois des routes 
ecart^es pour s*avancer dans les voies du ciel. Ayant oui dire 
qu’une extreme soif etoit une des plu.s grandes peincs que la 
nature pitt supporter, ellc rcsolut de s'abstenir eiitii^rement de 
boire. Pour garder le secret sur cet etrange dessein, elle ren- 
versoit adroitcinciit sous la table du refectoir la portion de breu- 
vage qu'on lui avoit servie. Cette conduite ne pouvuit pas aller 
loin, et la nature succomba bientot 4 unc si terrible epreuve; 
son temperament fut enti^reinent ruin£; toutes les parties de 
son corps fureut iroubl^es dans leurs fonctions, et sa peau fut si 
brulee quelledevint noire et sdclie comme un parchemin. Les 
mddecins 4 qui il fallut avoirrecours, ne pouvoientdeviner la cause 
des etranges symptuines qu'ils remarquuient, ot ils ne la connurent 
que quand la malade fut obligee, par I'autorit^ de ses superieurs, et 
par les devoirs de sa conscience, de leur decouvrir le niystdre. Mais 
elle le d^couvrit, lursque le mal ^toit sans remade, et peu de jours 
avant sa mort. Ce fut alors qu'en rendani compte de sa conduite 
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and admit that it is right in its theory, though it is 
mischievously wrong in its application ? If we will 
not be content without the why and the wherefore in 
any of our religious opinions, it is not the doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement only which ddll be erased from 
our rule of faith; but every article of our belief, not 
excepting those of natural religion itself, will suc¬ 
cessively dis.appear, till the whole superfic}^ of our 
moral cluiractcr will, eventually, become one entire 
blank. The more, then, we examine this first and 
main proposition of Christianity, the more deeply 
shall we find its roots to be fixed, not merely in the 
obvious phraseology of the sacred W'ritings, and in 
the general consistency of revelation with itself, but 
in the wants, and tendencies, and instinctive aspira¬ 
tions of our whole spiritual constitution. We find it 
to be accordant with our nature in its present posi¬ 
tion, and the inference is ineTitable, that it forms an 

ct do SOS mortifiotttions, olle dit qu’un jour dans la cruolle alteration 
qu’elle seiitoit, vo\ant tin porceau se vautrer dans laboue,etavaler 
A pleine gorge J'can mtdee avec la fange, die lui portoit envie, et 
anuhaitoit do poiivoir prendre part d cette boisson. Uieu avoit 
douC- cette sainte dlle de rates talens. EUe avoit un esprit Irans- 
cendant, &c.” Uuglit we not to cherish with respect and gra¬ 
titude a doctrine of our faith which gives to these powerful and 
natural feelings their proper direction, and erects into the sub- 
limest devotional fervor of a grateful and humble heart prin¬ 
ciples which, under the operation of an ill-regulated judgment, 
,would lead only to misery and degradation 1 
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integral portion of the arrangements of Provitlence, 
however inadequate our understanding may be to 
discover why such was the peculiar mode by which 
our Creator thought fit to work out the eventual 
hap))iness of his ^reatu^es. 

Finally, it may be observed that tliis fundamental 
dogma of the Christian dispensation exactly tallies 
and hannonizes with what we read, as having con¬ 
stituted the first recorded event of revealed reli¬ 
gion in the Old Testament; namely, the corruption 
of the whole human race by the sin of Adam. If 
Uiere is any thing repugnant to our moral notions in 
the idea of the communication of sin from one indi¬ 
vidual to many, and such must be admitted to be the 
first impression conveyed by a hasty glance upon 
this mysterious topic, it at least affords some solution 
of our perplexity if we are hound, also, by the self¬ 
same authority, to admit that a parallel course of 
arrangement which permitted the introduction of the 
disease, contrived by an exactly similar process to 
accomplish the cure. If we grant the truth of the 
.former of these recorded events, it seems impossible 
to withhold our assent as to the reality of the latter. 
And such is the view taken of the subject by St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, where he cogently 
argues that if the methods of the Divine government 
could allow sin and death to spread over the whole 
human race through the disobedience of one, much 
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more may we be assured that it cannot be incompatible 
with the dispensations of the merciful Father of tJie 
human race to permit a co-exten’sive system of recon¬ 
ciliation to be communicated to mankind through the 
imputed righteousness of one. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the Divinity of Christ, 

The doctrine of the divinity of our blessed Saviour 
appears naturally, even were the express affirmatory 
declarations of Scripture out of the question, to grow 
out of that of his satisfactory atonement for the sins 
of mankind. Without presuming to speculate largely 
upon the internal probability of these transcendental 
problems, we miiy, perhaps, with all humility, venture 
to observe thus much; that granting the reality of 
that expiatory sacrifice, there would seem to be some¬ 
thing less inconsistent with our first natural impres¬ 
sions, in the idea of the Deity himself submitting, 
from a principle of mercy, to pay a penalty for the 
sins of mankind in his owm person, than in that ot 
his subjecting one of his own innocent creatures to 
punishment for the sake of other creatures confessedly 
guilty. It also seems difficult to imagine that the 
expiation itorded by any finite being could be s(t 
extensive in its e|fects as iJjat of Christ is stated by 
revelation to be. Arguments, indeed, of this-descrip- 
tion ill become the spirit of diffidence with which it 
behoves creatures like ourselves to approach to the 
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contemplation of the writings of infinity. They are, 
Uierefore, adduced in this place solely and merely for 
the purpose, not of throwing light upon what is con¬ 
fessedly inexplicable, hut of meeting liie conflicting 
assertions of tliose, who, building fJieir arguments 
upon the presumed conclusions of their “own intellect, 
have assailed the doctrine of Christ’s divinity as too 
palpably improbable to be admitted by rational 
beings under the gffarantee of any external testimony 
whatever. wish is only to balance assumption 

against assumption, and to repel the self-complacent 
opinion of the followers of Socinus, that, however the 
letter of^cripture may be against them, its spirit and 
somid reason are for them. Within these limits, and 
on this defensive principle exclusively, c.m these 
high topics afford matter for justifiable discussion. 
The real appeal of every mind, duly sensible of its 
own weakness, must, after all, be to what it finds ex¬ 
pressly written; and we have no hesitation in assert¬ 
ing, that we do find the doctrine now alluded to stated 
in holy writ, wfth a decision and clearness of expres¬ 
sion, which, if we admit the authenticity of the vari¬ 
ous passages in which it occurs, is at once decisive of 
the fact in question. 



CHAPTER XX. 


Sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 

When Scripture inculcates the necessity of tlie sanc¬ 
tification of the human soul, by tfe strengthening aid 
of the Holy Spirit, it adds another harmonising and 
consistent truth to the great and concurrent doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement. It has already been observed, 
that, although our Redeemer came to recoHtile God 
to man by annulling the penalties othenvise conse¬ 
quent upon the inevitable infirmities of our nature, it 
were to derive a blasphemous conclusion from that 
doctrine, were we to assert that its practical effect 
could possibly be that of relaxing prospectively the 
obligations of morality, or of rendering sin less offen¬ 
sive to the Divine nature than it had previously been. 
On the contrary, nothing, as we have shown, could 
more completely demonstrate the imperative duty 
im^msed upon us of pursuing all attainable holiness 
by every possible means, than the tremendous cost 
which revelation teaches us has already been incurred 
in consequence of man’s past disobedience.Rightly 
considered, then, the satisfijetion afforded lo % in¬ 
flexible principle of moral retribution, by the expiatory 
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merits of Christ, is one solemn obligation the more to 
a course of undeviating obedience. But if the cor¬ 
ruption of the human heart continues after the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Gospel covenant prcciselywhat it was 
before that important epoch, the subsequent history of 
mankind would probably be little more than that of a 
repetition of the same follies and crimes which have 
already spread such extensive devastation over the 
works of the CreaSir. The same causes would na¬ 
turally produce the same effects; and, therefore, 
whatever might be believed of the future destination 
of man in another life, as a consequence of the dis¬ 
arming of the Divine justice, his moral character in 
this world would seem to derive little apparent benefit 
from the institution of a purer cod§ of morality than 
that which he has already so audaciously violated. 
Now the provision which Scripture assures us has, 
through the medium of the Gospel dispensation, been 
made for us in this point, namely, with reference to 
tlie actual improvement of our spiritual nature in this 
world, appears exactly calculated to meet this difll- 
culty. The nearer any practical rule of life ap- 
])roache$ toward the standard of perfection, the greater 
will, of course, be the degree of moral exertion and 
self-possession necessary for the accomplishment of 
the task^hich it'imposes. The provisions made for 
us bv revelation here again are remarkable for their ad- 
q^rable ^ptation to the wants of our nature. In the 
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Old Testament, and in the books of the Levitical law 
more especially, we find little allusion to any other 
mode of justification than that of ritual observances} 
and with regard to the sanctification of the soul, in like 
manner the natural strength of the human heart 
seems to be not unfrequently appealed to, as possess¬ 
ing, within itself, the means of obedience. In pro¬ 
portion, indeed, as the Jewish Scriptures draw towards 
their close, the principles which fliey inculcate gra¬ 
dually assume, in all respects, a more evangelical 
character. Other and better expiations than those 
prescribed by Moses begin to hi anticipated, and the 
accompanying Christian doctrine, of the assistance 
afforded to the active powers of man by the Divine 
grace, to be more prominently asserted. The full and 
complete development of this latter doctrine, however, 
like the former one of the atonement of Christ, is 
reserved for the Gospel dispensation to inculcate. 
When, accordingly, we turn from the Old to the New 
Testament, we there find the almost entire moral 
helplessness of our nature laid dow#, from first to 
last, as a fundamental maxim. The reward of our 
obedience, and the means of our obedience, are both 
described as the unbought gift of God. These are 
the two concurrent truths upon which the whole 
structure of Christianity is built. The TOry best 
actions of which we are capable have all of thepn a 
taint of sin, and, therefore, in all we do, we atand in 
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atonement to make our imperfect actions ac- 
^ptable^ifh oi^Maker;—the thoughts of our hearts 
^r» far'gojpe from righteousness, and accordingly we 
c^not elevate them to spiritual things, we cannot ap¬ 
prehend nor love the new duties we are called upon to 
perform, but through the co-operating Divine assist¬ 
ance. It is thus that the ruling principle of the Gospel 
is*the direct reverse of that which formed the basis 


of heathen, and in great measure of Jewish, virtue. 
The highest notions of moral excellence entertained 
by the philosophers of Greece and Rome were those 
of human nature p(»dering with haughty self-com¬ 
placence upon its own comparative refinement, and 
looking proudly down upon the herd of common beings 
still immersed in the follies^and ^ces of ignorance. 
The virtue of the good man of the’Old Testament is 
not, indeed, of this offensively proud character, yet 
even there w'c occasionally meet with an assumption 
of merit by individuals, which, however accordant 
with the then acknowledged standard of excellence, 
forms an unseemly contrast with the meek principles 
of the religion of Christ. Of this latter dispensation, 
unmixed huinility is the great, it may almost be said 
to be the only, rule of conduct. “ Blesspd are the 
poor in spirit, for tlieirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Such were the words with which our Redeemer 
opened his commission, and to the same purport was 
JRs final parting valediction. It is manifest, then. 
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tliat any claim advanced by htlman beings on 
score of actual desert to the approbation o# ti»e Deityi 
and the joys of heaven are at complete varianA wil^l 
the Christian system. The area of duty which is 
committed to the superintendence of each of us by the 
sublime code of evangelical morals is confessedly larger 
than our scanty powers can occupy. In this state of 
original helplessness, accordingly, one resource only 
remains open to us: to throw ourselves, with all our 
infirmities, upon tlie Divine help. To supplicate our 
Maker that he will, in his mercy, enable us to do that 
which from our own natural powers we are unable to 
perform. This is what the dictates of plain reason 
would tell us is the proper course to be pursued; it is 
also what the Gospel expressly urges us to do, whilst, 
at the same time, it assures us, that they who ask for 
the aid of God’s strengthening Sj)irit shall never ask 
in vain. It is tlius, that in the spiritual world 
revealed to us by the Gosjiel, precisely as in the 
natural world, the farther and the closer we examine, 
the more palpably we find God to be all in all. Our 
first glance at the works of the creation presents to us 
the idea of a series of cfiicient secondary causes all 
working by their own agency their respective results. 
As we advance farther we find the existence of those 
presumed causes inadequate to account for the stu¬ 
pendous results which we had attributed to them, and 
are compelled to acknowledge the finger of the Creator 
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as the main directing principle. So likewise in the 
contemplation of the astounding problems of theology, 
in proportion as our knowledge of the arrangements 
of I’rovidenee dilates, our sense of our own import¬ 
ance dwindl(^s, till it shrinks actually into nothing. 
In every thing, in our seeming strength no less than 
in our weakness, we feel the necessity of the Divine 
sup])ort. 

Kow, it is self-evident, that if by the natural 
powers of the understanding we coidd work our way 
from the first and sim])lest up to the highest and 
most abstruse ])rineii)les of religious morality, this 
eonelnsion, which is precisely that of Christianity, the 
discovery of this golden chain, which in all things 
connects man indissolubly with his Maker, is what we 
should eventually arrive at. \Ve know, indeed, ex- 
jterimentally, that these truths are placed too high 
for human attainment by the mere natural powers of 
the intellect, because we know that their first disco¬ 
very was contemj)oraneous with the promulgation of 
Christianity: but still, looking back upon them as 
matters of revelation, we cannot but perceive their 
entire consistency, and feel that they are the points 
where intellectual research ought in its happiest and 
most illuminated moments to terminate. It is tlien, 
assuredly, no small proof of tlie internal probability 
of the truth of the Cluistian system, tliat tlie main 
propositions which it asserts are those to which the 
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highest moral research would lead u^; and th.at the 
helps which it pledges itself to supply are exactly 
tliose which our spiritual wants and weaknesses would 
most e.aniestly demand. AVe cannot perform a per¬ 
fect and spotless action if we would; we, therefore, 
want a Kedeemer:—we cannot detach our thoughts 
from the absorbing influence of worldly matters and 
fix them steadily upon heavenly tihjeets by any 
natural power that we ])ossess ; and we,therefore, 
stand equally in need of assisting Orace. 

Both these objects the (jos|)el declares it to he its 
special puiqmse to obtain for us. How far it has 
redeemed its pledge, with regard to the former, must 
ever in this life he a mere matter of faith, building its 
conclusions upon what we conceive to he the certainty 
of the Divine promises, the reasonableness of the 
object, and our urgent need of it. But of the latter, 
if founded in truth, we ougfit to have experimental 
proof in this life ; hccausc the gifts of the Spirit, if 
real, ought to have a j'orceptihle influence on our 
conduct, and to place a visible and ])l;iin mark of 
distinction between those whom Scripture designates 
as the children of this world, and those to whom it 
gives the appollation of children of light. Does, then, 
positive experience serve to confirm this undoubted 
doctrine of revelation ? Do we find that our moral 
nature undergoes a change for the better, in propor¬ 
tion as we approximate by faith towards the terms of 
s 2 
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acceptance held fortli to us by the Gospel covenant ? 
If it does, then tliere ought to be a decided differ¬ 
ence not merely between the external actions, but 
more especially in the whole cast of mind and of 
sentiment of the one party and the otlicr. Such, 
undoubtedly, ought to be, and such, there can be 
little doubt, is actually the case. At the same time 
it must be conceded, that the question does not admit 
of that full clearness of proof of which it might at 
first sight be deemed capable. Natural morality, we 
must recollect, forms an integral portion ol'Christianity 
itself; but a man, we know, may admit the inferences 
and defer to the authority of the former, whilst he 
rejects the latter, lie may, tliercfore, be capable 
of performing actions which even to the most en¬ 
lightened Christian may appear externally good, and 
even with respect to their internal character may, in 
a certain sense, be aJihitted to be such; that is to 
say, in such a degree at least as the inferior and 
defective motives from which they proceed may 
justify our applying to them that appellation. The 
purest Christian motives again (on which the cha¬ 
racter of our actions must totally depend) may not 
be, and in &ct never are, always equally infiucntial 
in the conduct of the same individual at all times; 
whjft, also, they may not always, even when most 
sincere, be accompanied by an unerring judgment, or 
that delicacy of tact which recommends our conduct 
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to the approbation of society. The most sincere 
servant of Christ may be ifpiorant, timid, fearful, and 
superstitious: he may have to sustain internal strug¬ 
gles which can never reach the eye of the external 
observer, and which if laid open to the apprehension 
of others would only provoke a smile of pity or con¬ 
tempt. Most assuredly it is not for the gross per¬ 
ceptions of worldly men to judge how much of what 
is substantially estimable and heroic, in the best 
sense of the term, may be disguised in this homely 
.and repulsive Jittire, and the due appreciation of 
which must be reserved for the equitable and infalli¬ 
ble tribunal of omniscience. Certain, at all events, 
it is, that whilst outward appeaniiises remain the 
s,ame, or even whilst the scale of merit may sometimes 
ajipear to preponderate in favour of the less decidedly 
religious character, the view taken by our Maker, 
with whom the purity of the heart is all in all, and 
the glitter of the intellect as nothing, may be directly 
the reverse of the world’s judgment. 

Still, however, though the mingling shades of 
character, and the unequal distribution of those gifts 
which recommend man to society, may render it often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible for us to re¬ 
cognise the express workings of the Christian spirit, 
as distinguished from those of the natural and strictly 
human propensities, we may confidently appeal to the 
broad and palpable phenomena which distinguish the 
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sincere followers of ('hrist from the mere men of this 
world, that the difference between them is not ipia- 
{'inarj’, but permanent and real. The whole moral 
value of human actions depei^inp; upon motives, and 
it heinf:: the great practical object of Christianity to 
sujiersede almost all those of our original nature, and 
to substitute in their room others of a.higher character, 
it is obvious that the responsible being in whom this 
change is i^ought must, so far as his relative position 
with resjiect to his'Maker is taken into considera¬ 
tion, be, in almost the literal interpretation of the 
words, a new cscature. His intellectual vision will 
be turned in a comjdetcly opposite direction from 
that of the perilns whose standard of conduct is de¬ 
rived solely from the perishable things of this life. 
The same objects, consequently, as contemplated by 

them severally from diffcri^t points of view, will 
* 

appear to him and to them in extremely different 
proportions. Each of them reasoning accurately from 
tlieir respective premises, will come to completely 
contrary conclusions, wth respect to the intrinsic 
value and the comparative innocence of their several 
jmrsuits. Sin, which to the coarse and hackneyed 
feelings of the worldly man appears a necessary part 
of his nature, with which it is vain to struggle, and 
whitii he deems, after aH as below the dignity of 
Almighty wisdom to regard or to punish, is to the 
quick and susceptible touch of the spiritually-minded 
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a pollution which can ho purged away only by the 
most solemn expiation. Ho recollects the fearful 
derangement which it has already occasioned in Uie 
works of Providence, atld the immense ransom which 
it has already cost; and whilst ho feels his weakness 
and his continually recurring proi>cnsity to it, as 
continually perseveres to pray for support against it. 
His failings, accordingly, when they occur, for occur 
occasionally they will, become, in a certain sense, 
rather infirmities than sins. lie rememhiSis that they 
who are born of God commit no wilful sin whatever, 
and if a hasty display petulance, a selfish or impure 
tliought escape for a moment from him, the humilia¬ 
tion of his feelings and the increa#(pd energy with 
which he supplicates for a fresh jiortiou of the Divine 
support, sufficiently vouch for the heavenward j)ro- 
gress which he is making. It is easy, no doubt, to 
turn all these nice perceptions into ridicule, .and to 
ask, even admitting their'reality, of what advantage 
they' are to ourselves or to society. To the mere utili¬ 
tarian of this world, who conceives that the exclusive 
object of the stupendous scheme of the universe is 
production of a few personal comforts, and who con¬ 
siders the soul as intended to cater for the body, and 
not the body as an instrument given to the soul for 
the exercise and development of its noblest faculties, 
such an objection as the foregoing will appear de¬ 
cisive. But to the person whose mind is sufficiently 
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enlarged to take in all the known and all the probable 
circumstances of our compound nature, such views 
wijj appear any thing rather than trifling or super¬ 
stitious. . It is true that h||nan life, when consi¬ 
dered under the most encouraging aspect, presents us 
only with the vi<^ of a hardly contested and half- 
eamed victory over the jirincijile of^corruption; hut, 

then, this very imperfect success is in itself, if rightly 

* 

coBsideredjR pledge afl'orded to us by Providence 
that the auRment of the Christian is not confined to 
what we see of him here. If those moral exertions, 
to which the internal voice A conscience most elo- 
quently responds, are unproductive of any substantial 
fruit in this woji4, we can scarcely w'ant a stronger 
proof that what is so evidently an essential part of 
our nature must he destined to find its due place and 
corresjiondcnt allotment in another. Scrijiture tells 
us that this life is a%tate of monil trial. It is quite 
impossible to inuigine any combination of circum¬ 
stances better calculated for the promotion of that 
end, if such^be really its object. Were this world 
all-in all, might naturally espect of our Maker 
tliait the faculties with w'hich w* are endued should 
be exactly adequate for the accomplishment of the 
work whicH it would then be our sole duty to per¬ 
form. There would he a nicely balanced proportion 
observed between our appointed business and the 
machiilery of our aUotte% powers. But a spiritual 
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probation, such as that which the Gospel scheme 
supposes, in ordef to be complete for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the whole of its purpose, requires that‘wc 
should be tasked 5e//otH our strength, becaule with¬ 
out such a demand upon us the full and entire whole 
of what we can really achieve could never he called 
into action. Bjit this excess of trial, beyond gur 
natural means of performance, almost presupposes, 
in the case of a mcrcifid and just lluliil^f the .Uni¬ 
verse, the existence of such external occasional 
help as, whilst it would secure to us the full benefit 
of the moral exercise,^’ould at the ^ame time inter¬ 
fere at the proper season, and prevent that which is 
intended as a benefit from becoming an injury; pre¬ 
cisely as a kind and intelligent parent, whilst he 
encourages his childrefl tocthe full exercise of their 
.strength, assists them at the moment when he sees 
that they really stand in need of his interference. 

The foregoing view of the question, then, may be 
simply stated thus :—The acknowledged object of our 
existence in this world being that of a spiritual pro¬ 
bation, and that pfcbation being brought ipto full 
action by the imposition of a task far exceeding our 
natural powers of performance, the doctrines of jus¬ 
tification and of sanctification, the former by an 
external expiation for sin, the latter by tlie commu¬ 
nication of spiritual aid, to those who earnestly seek 
for it by prayer, for the completion of their appointed 
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appear to be neccssarj' inferences from tliat pri¬ 
mary admission. God having, in his wisdom, endued 
us with very imperfect capabilities of obedience, calls 
us, notwithstanding, to regulate our lives by an 
actually perfect rule of duty. The utmost which we 
can do is, after all, to fall far short of the standard at 
which we aim ; hut we confidently believe, mcan- 
^ while, that the Divine anu is stretched out to iissist 
and lead u^srward ; and although the closing scene 
of our career is hid from our view, the inference 
appears certain, that what is ^hus wisely begun will 
he as wisely ended. 'The same admitted imperfection 
of our nature exposes us not only to the negative 
defect of failure, hut also, as is too obvious, to the 
positive one of occasional .sin : here, again, the same 
merciful Providence interferes^ and pays for us, under 
the stipulation of an express covenant, which we arc 
competent to accept or to decline, the price of those 
aberrations which, though referrihle, in great mea¬ 
sure, to our own depravity, may, in a certain degree, 
appear to follow necessarily from the inherent cor¬ 
ruption of our minds. Now it il- evident that this, if 
rightly understood, is any thinfi rather than what it 
has been asserted to be, an indolent system, encou¬ 
raging us to throw equally our moral exertions and 
the responsibility of our sins upon our Maker. On 
the contrary, as we cannot, without the grossest im¬ 
piety, accede to the inference of the Antinomian, who, 
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on the plea of the infinite operation of Christ's atone¬ 
ment, argues that he may now offend with impunity, 
thus milking the most stupendous proof of tlie dead- 
lincss of sin an encouragement for its renewed com¬ 
mission; so we sliall be reasoning as liilsely and pro¬ 
fanely, if we derive from the scriptural doctrine of 
co-operating grace the inference, that wc may sitfely 
suspend our own elforts, and trust for the iiccoinplish- 
ment of our task to the predominating a^^ixesistihle 
influence of the Divine Spirit. Her^indecd, we 
trejid upon the verge of !i nice and interminiihle point 
of theological metaphysics, which it is safer to decline 
touching upon than to discuss. The question re¬ 
specting the liberty of human actions is a ])ractieal 
one, which w'e cannot mistake if wc follow, to the 
best of our power, the instinctive guidance (.four 
holiest impulses, however we may be perplexed 
whilst viewing it as a philosopliical problem. That 
the obvious purjiort of Scripture, with reference to 
this mysterious topic, accc^ls with our own ii;iernal 
consciousness, and, whether we really are, or are not, 
essentially free agcilts, at all events calls u])on us to 
act as though we were such, cannot be doubted. la 
fact, the arguments generally alleged in support iff 
the doctrine of necessity, though often advocated by 
sincerely pious and amiable men, arc all of them 
liable to the same objections which, at an early 
period of these observations, we have stated to attach 
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to the plausible but unsubstantial theories of in¬ 
fidelity; that is to say, they turn away our attention 
from what we know experimentally of the arrange¬ 
ments of Divine Providence, and rest their proofs 
upon a priori assumption only; a mode of discus¬ 
sion which, however phuisible, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, is almost always delusive and unsubstan¬ 
tial. 

Without, then, attempting to enter upon the ex¬ 
amination o?the conflicting opinions respecting neces¬ 
sity and free-will, we will merely venture to observe, 
lliat if v/e will take into consideratio* the moral 
purpose, which, so far as we can judge 'fiSsjfii’ the 
general context of revelation, it is the object 6f the 
operation of Divine grace to accomplish u])on the 
human heart, we cannot but suppose that tlie degree 
of spiritual aid which it affords will necessarily be 
such as would be compatible, in all rfcSpfcts, with the 
firll liberty of human actions: in other words, it will 
be a co-operating .and concurrent help, not a pre- 
|d|^inating and overpowering influence. We do not 
pretend to shut our eyes to the apparent force of the 
objections which may be alleged on the opjwrsite side. 

wai.know, confidently urged by the advocates of 
necessity, that, as it is derogatory to the admitted 
attribfttes of the Deity, that his interference with 
human actions should be supposed capable of being 
resisted by finite beings like ourselves, the admission 
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of the reality of such interference is necessarily de¬ 
structive of tlie doctrine of man’s free a<?ency. Plau¬ 
sible as this objection is, if considered as an abstract 
propo.sition, wc conceive that it stands in need of no 
other refutation than that of a practical appe;d to 
every circumstance and phenomenon of the creation 
which surrounds us. The argument upon which it 
rests is, in fact, nothing more than an assumption of 
the principle that all the works of infinity arc neces¬ 
sarily themselves infinite; a su])positiAi which, if 
true, would be a virtual denial of the liberty of the 
Divine Being himself, us it is also obviously incom¬ 
patible witli the fact of the existence of the graduated 
scale of subordinate creatures, which we recognize in 
every direction, through the works of Providence. 
God,-we know, has distributed their several faculties 
to the different races of animals precisely in the pro¬ 
portion in which they arc wanted for their defence 
and support, subjecting each several gift to its pecu¬ 
liar modification, and witl^iolding those which are 
unnecessary. Why, then, if the limitation of 1^ 
own -omnipotense is one of the most prominent phe¬ 
nomena which characterize his creation, musf we 
neceesafily assume that the gift of his assistuig gractb 
the acl^^ledged object of wliich is to render man 
capable tmjji^tive righteousness, can, in fact, be im¬ 
parted in overwhelming proportions only as, by 
destroying thil^free agency which is the very basis 
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of morality, would render all real righteousness im¬ 
possible ? It is absurd, we arc told, to imagine that 
man can co-operate with his Maker in the production 
of any given purpose. We own that we do not see 
this absurdity, provided there is no implied impossi¬ 
bility in the idea that it may have been the will of 
our ('reator to endow ns with the faculty of free 
agency. It is true, indeed, that that very faculty 
itsell' must, under every view of the subject, be ad¬ 
mitted to dejiend upon the Divine permission for its 
continuanci'; but this admission detracts nothing 
from the substantial reality of the gift, when once 
communicated. To deny that the Almighty can 
annex liberty of will and action to his creatures, is in 
fact subjecting him to the same shackles of necessity 
wliicb we are striving to impose upon ourselves; 
il', on tlie other hand, w'e admit that he can do so, the 
self-same inference which establishes the fact of his 
omni])()tenee and moral attributes is ecpially sub- 
stantiativi' of our own relative dependence upon him 
accountable beings. That the control of our 
^tions is in some degree, at least, placed within our 
own ])ower, our instinctive apprehensions and belief, 
with %ie otherwise inexplicable phenomena of an 
applauding or reproving conscience, we repeat, unite 
witli the whole tenor of Scripture in uniformly as¬ 
serting. To such cogency of proof on the one side, 
it would seem perfectly nugatory to oppose a mere 
9 
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metaphysical and equivocal axiom on the other; and 
yet it is on this single substratum that a systeni of 
tlieology has been erected, subversive, as at first sight 
it would aj)pear, of almost all the great principles of 
Christianity, and -which prol)ably''has failed of ])ro- 
ducing very extensive evil only from the fact that its 
advocates have I'requently counteracted by the ex¬ 
emplary holiness of their lives the pernicious tend¬ 
ency of their doctrines. It is painful to speak in these 
terms of disparagement of the tenets of a large body 
ol' Christians \^ose misUikes, for such -we believe 
them to be, are.at all events fre(|ucntly accompanied 
by so much waimth and rectitude of principle, and 
art! the result ol' an exaggerated statement, the conse¬ 
quence of a deep conscientious impression, of a most 
momentous truth, rather than ol' any unworthy 
motive. As a syst('m of belief, however, we cannot, 
and ought not, to conceal our opinion that it is not 
accordant with what we read in Scripture, ;ind what 
our instinctive moral sense, that witness of God 
within our own hearts, would inculcate. At thtA 
same time we readily admit, that if erroneous, it is 
less so than that opposite extreme which, by attempt¬ 
ing to elevate unduly the moral faculties of^ai^ 
would teach liim to look for salvation to the merit of 
his own works, and to disclaim that reliance upon 
the Divine aid which can alone expiate our infirmi 
ties, and conduct us to effectual holiness. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


of thr praetical Tendency <f the Moraliluof the Gospel, and of the 
eitrifordhiary Gifts of theHoly ,Spirit, 

If tlien the- preceding remarks are correct, the 
Cliristiiin covenant is, of all the schemes of theology 
and ethics which liavc ever been lai^^pcn to the ap¬ 
prehension of mankind, that which ten^s to elevate our 
nature the most, and to promote most largely a course 
of pure and energetic action in its followers, whilst at 
the same time, by a singularly uniform and pervading 
analogy, it harmonizes with all that the”bcst human 
pliilosophy can infer respecting the presumed arrange¬ 
ments of Providence. By ldio,j|^ubstitution of a 
vicarious atonement for sin, it may seem calculated 
at the first glance to encourage laxity of morals, and 
^ the necessity of external spiritual aid which it 
aSserts, it may appear to have a tendency to paralyze 
our own personal efforts, but, in propoftion as we 
examfiie it more and more nearly, thes#, objections 
not only entirely disappear, but its read practical 
tendency appears to be directly the reverse of what 
jjfe might have hastily supposed. Whilst referring 
all things to the free grace, and mercy, and purity of 
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God, it prcanotes, to a degree perfectly unexampled 
under any other modification of belief, holiness of 
heart and action in men. Fervent, practical righte¬ 
ousness; righteousness which «in its reverential ser¬ 
vice of our Maker is perfectly analogous witlx those 
feelings of kindliness required of us toward our 
neighbour; rightcofeness which, from a deep con¬ 
viction of humility and gratitude, looks firmly and 
cheerfully and submissively to the protection of a 
wistr and bounteous Providence, hoping all things, 
enduVing all thigjjs, and believing all things, is its 
great aim and <l|iject. When that object is obtained 
(and completely obtained it is not until the great 
twin doctrines of justification and sanctification, as 
revealed by Scripture, have become part and p.arcel 
of our habitual impressions and given a decided cha¬ 
racter to our minds,) human nature may be tndy said 
to have arrived alj|lthe highest possible moral eleva¬ 
tion of which in this w'orld it is capable. The refine¬ 
ments of science may add much to its external 
appearance in the intercourse of society, as they mi^ 

add also to the utility and individual comfort of their 

* 

respective possessors. But on these poiuts^od, we 
are hssuredif sees not as man sees. Such accessory 
qualities are after all, where the main ti'iidcncy of the 
mind is right, rather a superaddition of incidental 
worldly advantage than indispensable constituents of' 
'that class of blessings which it is our primary duty to 


r 
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jispire to. Tlie first appeal of Christiaritty is to our 
spiritual and moral feelings, because in proportion as 
these are duly cultivated the faculties of the under¬ 
standing acquire their relative degree of usefulness. 
This subjection of merely intellectual to moral exeel- 
lenee, which is so offensive to the vanity of men 
of this world as to account for no small degree of 
the petulance with which they regard revelation, is 
traceable from first to last through the whole tenor 
of Scripture. That it indeed in right reason ought 
to be so, is sufficiently obvious; qip*'should we liave 
deemed it necessary to make the remitk in this place, 
(Ud it not serve to account for what at first sight 
seems paradoxical in some portions of the sacred 
writings, with reference to the preternatural gifts of 
the Holy Spirit alluded to in the books both of the 
Old and of the New Testament. 

We are so apt to be stniek witlllthe splendour, and 
consequent ajipearance of partial favour in the sight 
of God, attacliing to the miraculous powers of pro¬ 
phecy and language distributed to individuals on 
peculiar and rcuiarkable occasions, that we feel dis¬ 
posed td undervalue as inferior in importance those 
graces which, as instruments of salvation, are essen¬ 
tial, and liave, therefore, been made accessible to the 
whole Christian world. Hence it is that in every 
IH'riod of religious agitation since the first diffusion 
of Christianity, individuals luive been found who, 
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whctlier excited by fanaticism, vanity, or other less 
objectionable motives, but, assuredly, in contradiction 
to the prudential maxim quoted by our blessed 
Saviour himself, that we should abstain from “ tempt- 
irig the Lord our God,” have laid claim to these ex¬ 
traordinary gifts, forgetting that, after all, the entire 
submission of the will, with which we defer to the 
providential arrangements of our Divine Master, is 
the best proof as well of our favour with him as of 
the rectitude of our own hearts. It is a salutary 
lesson, accordingly, which seems purposely to have 
been given to us by Providence in order to correct 
this prevailing misapprehension, that what we usually 
styled the extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
appear to have bee^ occasionally conferred under 
both the old and new dispensations upon persons 
whose moral qualifications have been sometimes 
more than questionable. Thus, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment we read of the profligate and mercenary Balaam, 
the reprobate Saul, and the vacillating and apparently 
worldly-minded messenger of God’s wrath against the, 
altar of Bethel, as severally endowed with the gift of 
prophecy: and in the New Testament, to look no 
fiirther than the case of the litigious members of the 
Gorinthian Church addressed by St. Paul, we find 
there the instance of a far from exemplary set of 
members of the Christian community exercising the 
miraculous faculty of languages, which they seem 
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undoubtedly to have possessed, for no better purpose 
than that of persoiuJ ostentation and mutual rivalry. 
It is clear from what we read of the nature of these 
gifts, from the comparatively short period in which 
tliey were allowed to continue, and their complete 
cessation in the later ages, that they had nothing to 
do with the essential .qualifications of the Christian 
character, but were intended solely as instruments for 
affixing the sanction of Divine authority to the doc¬ 
trines then inculcated, or for tlae production of some 
other sjiecific occasional purpose. Such, accordingly, 
is St. Paul’s judgment resjiecting them. “ Tongues,” 
he observes, “ are for a sign, not to them that believe, 
but to them that believe not.” They were, therefore, 
with the other miraculous powers, well adapted for 
the jieculiar condition of an infant Church, which had 
by its own intrinsic energy to break its way through 
the strong resistance of prejudice and existing insti¬ 
tutions. Hut, assuredly, they are not suited for the 
general well-being of human nature under other less 
critical circumstances. As marks of God’s peculiar 
favour to this or that person, it is evident that they 
could not long be enjoyed without producing a de¬ 
moralising cll’eet upon the character of their possessor 
by the spiritual vanity wliich they are so obviously 
calculated to jnomote. Consequently, in every 
instance in which we read of them, they ajipear never 
to have been capable of being exercised in any uni- 
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fonn or permanent degree ; never, in fact, in sueli a 
proportion as to place the parties enjoying them, not 
even the foremost and holiest men under lioth dis¬ 
pensations, above the pressure of incidental calamity, 
or the operation of natural causes. That they did 
really exist under both the early Jewish .and the. early 
Christian covenants is most certain, not only from 
the contemporary and tin.answerable records whieli 
have been transmitted to our times, but also from 
tlie lingering belief A the continued po.ssession of 
those gifts which, as we learn from the writings of 
the early Fathers of the Church, prevailed even in their 
days, and which disappeared only after a long nega¬ 
tive experience had taught mankind no longer to cal¬ 
culate upon such spcci.al interpositions. The cir¬ 
cumstance of their having been thus witlidrawn is of 
itself sufficient to convince us that we have no reason 
to regret their loss. As gratuitous marks of (Jt)d’s 
special favour and acceptance of persons, they would 
be pernicious to the receiver, and contradictory to the 
impartial tenor of the Gospel covenant; even as jiroofs 
of the truth of the doctrines for which they vouch, 
tliey would in our times be inefficacious, since at a 
period when no really new communication of the 
Divine Will can be or ought to be expected, the 
fact of their being laid claim to by this or that indi¬ 
vidual would more naturally justify a suspicion of 
fanaticism or imposture on his part, than of his real 
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and authoritative mission. That man was not in¬ 
tended for the exercise of powers of this intoxicating 
quality is evident from the fact that the possession of 
it has, since tlie period of the apostolical age, been 
asserted, for occasional and obviously inferior pur¬ 
poses, only hy persons of very exciteahle minds, or 
tlie professed leaders of a party, whilst they have been 
disclaimed successively by those foremost lights and 
lumimuics, the unassuming .s.'inctity of whose lives has 
reflected the purest splendour tl^on the records of the 
Christian Church. We can, in fact, imagine no pos¬ 
sible gifts of Providence which would operate so fatally 
as that now alluded to, upon that humble and con¬ 
fiding faith which is the best possession of a Christ¬ 
ian wliilst on earth : that faith wliich “ sees not, and 
yet has believed which hopes almost against hope, 
and remains unshaken in it? firm reliance upon the 
mercies of the Almighty, under the infliction of the 
heaviest personal calamities, or the most overwhelm¬ 
ing causes of mental depression : and which, amid 
the immoveable uniformity of the works of nature 
and the seduction of physical causes, can jtill fix its 
eye upon those remote but imperishable truths, the 
real value of which those only can duly appreciate, 
who, by the blessed aid of the Divine Spirit, have 
overcome the world. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Recapituhiton of some of Ihe foregoing Ohserontions—The scrip¬ 
tural Doctrine of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrines of Cliristianity, then, differ from the 
conclusions of mere natural religion in its best and 
purest form, in the fact that they occupy a more ex¬ 
tensive range in their explanation of the mysteries of 
God’s moral government tlian can be attempted by 
our unassisted reason; and tliat whilst the latter is 
obliged to stop short in the midst of its inquiries, in 
consequence of the accumulating perplexities and 
seeming anomalies which crowd in upon it from every 
quarter, the former, by the adoption of the two great 
collateral truths of the atonement and of assisting 
grace, is enabled to advance a step further, and to 
reconcile, so far as to our limited understanding such 
high topics can be reconciled, the strange phenomena 
of humaPnature with the unsullied attributes of the 
Almighty. That these two momentous positions arc 
not gratuitous and superstitious superadditions to the 
religion of nature, but, on the contrary, that the ex¬ 
clusion of them would render every reasonable view 
of religion incomplete, because irrelevant to our ac- 
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knowlcdgcd sjiiritual wants, must, we conceive, he 
evident to all those who will take the trouble of con¬ 
sidering this intricate question in all its hearings. 
It is true, indeed, that the force of the conclusion will 
be felt only by such ])orsons as have impartially ex¬ 
plored their way, step by step, through the several 
stages of previous inquiry. To a mere careless ob¬ 
server, we readily admit that pure and unmixed 
Deism may, at first glance, apjiear quite Sufficient to 
answer all the jmrposcs wliieh a large portion of even 
the educated classes of ni.ankind arc disposed to re¬ 
quire from their religion. But still it is only the 
careless observer who will be thus satisfied, because 
he alone is .ignorant of the inexplicable difficulties 
which .surround natural religion, considered as a 
complete system in itself, and when unaided by re¬ 
velation. It is iiujrossible to take a comprehensive 
view around us, without coming to the conviction 
that an arrangement, far more complex tlian the 
simple principles afforded by the light of nature, is 
absolutely necessary for meeting all the consequences 
which such an inquiry suggests. It is a^rdingly, 
on this account, we conceive, that probab^ not one 
single instance can be quoted of a really painstaking 
ini|uircr into the truths of Chrigtianity ha\-ing closed 
his studies with a mind unconvinced by the force of 
the evidence on which they rest. The farther men 
proceed in such an investigation, the more are they 
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struck by the discovery of coincidences, whicli com - 
pletcly escape the notice of tlic less attentive olisetver. 
As they trace, link by link, the chain of inferences, 
one fact leads to, and imjdics the existence of, an¬ 
other; the detection of .-in inveterate moral disease 
within themselves, of which tliey were not previously 
aware, necessarily suggests a solicitude after its cure ; 
and thus the inefficacy of the simple expedients 
which they once deemed sufficient for the purpose 
becomes more palpably evident, in proportion as they 
are more deeply impressed with a conviction of their 
danger. Human reason, .accordingly, as she ad¬ 
vances with conscience for her guide, through the 
lengthening series of connected consequences, gra¬ 
dually approximates to, though undoubtedly she 
could never originally discover, by her own light, 
those very results which revelation so broadly an¬ 
nounces. She travels in the right direction, but the 
barrier which interrupts her course, and obstructs her 
view forward to more remote truths, is removeablc 
by inspiration only. It is true that new .and unfore¬ 
seen difiiqultles continue to present themselves during 
the entire’ course of her progress, but as a compensa¬ 
tion, those more early ones, which originally appeared 
to her as perfectly insuperable, satisfactorily adjust 
themselves, and by the new position which they 
occupy, cease, as formerly, to startle by their seeming 
anomaly. It is, however, .as has been already re- 
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marked, the necessary character of all experimental 
induction, to remove one source of embarrassment 
only by the substitution of another, leaving always a 
residue of mystery as perplexing to our apprehension 
as that which first stimulated our inquiry. And this 
must more particularly be the case in theological pur¬ 
suits than in any other branch of science. The real 
proof that wo have made an actual progress is, not 
that no difficulty lies before us, but that those which 
we have already passed are thus far explained, and, 
being explained, cohere, by a natural accordance, the 
one with the other. Thus it is in the instance now 
under discussion. Nothing, surely, can be more 
satisfactory, as a practical vindication of the mercy 
and wisdom of our Maker, in placing us in our pre¬ 
sent singular position in this life, than the certainty 
of the great truths connected with the process of our 
redemption. So completely do they appear to solve 
the most prominent enigmas which present themselves 
at the very threshold of inquiry, and to ratify the 
most reasonable postulates of natural religion, that 
they may be said to carry their own proofs along with 
them. Still, however, we must recollect, that we 
have no right or authority to avail ourselves retro¬ 
spectively of the solution afforded to the difficulties 
of natural theology by the revealed facts of Scripture, 
and to decline, at the same time, to admit prospec¬ 
tively the legitimate inferences from those facts, be 
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their character what they may. It is the hcsctting 
error of all loose reasoners and half-formed believers 
in the doctrines of Christianity, to forget that the sys¬ 
tem of revelation is a consistent and entire whole, 
and must be accepted by us as such. We make this 
remark on the present occasion for the purpose of 
observing, that if we once admit the dogmas of jus¬ 
tification and sanctification as the two fundamental 
positions of the Gospel covenant, we are bound not 
to stop at this point, but to advance forward to the 
strictly inferential but less obvious truths inseparably 
connected with them. Thus the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, as has been already shown, would 
appear to follow from the conclusions of reason alone, 
independently of w'hat we find directly asserted by 
Scripture to the same effect, if we assent to that of 
his infinite atonement for sin. In like manner th<? 
concurrent doctrine of assisting grace would lead us, 
by analogy, to the same inference respecting the 
divine and personal nature of the Holy Spirit, even 
were revelation silent on that subject: we cannot, 
therefore, be surprised upon finding the express lan¬ 
guage of the inspired writings conveying the same 
impression. It is true, indeed, that we cannot, with¬ 
out gross presumption, assert that these two infer¬ 
ences might actually have been arrived at by the 
natural powers of the understanding tracing the suc¬ 
cession of connected consequences: all we mean to 
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arf^ue, therefore, is, that when revelation lias once 
announced them as facts, we can sec retrospectively 
sufficient j^ounds for admitting them as intrinsically 
prohahlc. I'hus far only w'c conceive that any rea¬ 
soning from internal jirohahility can be legitimately 
carried. On tliese liigh and transcendental questions 
all a priori arguments, whether affirmative or nega¬ 
tive, are obviously irrelevant, unless made strictly 
subservient to the written declarations of the inspired 
word of Ood. I’oints wdiich are confessedly above 
the reach of human reason, we should recollect, not 
only may not, hut in strictness cannot he contrary to 
it. We possess no standard within our own minds 
by which to measure their truth or falsehood, and 
therefore as it is impossible, by mere argument, to 
jirovc their accordance with probability, it is equally 
so to demonstrate their discordance. 



CHATTER XXIII. 


of the Holy Trinity. 

Ir, however, we admit that the personality and divi¬ 
nity both of the Redeemer and of the Sanctifier of 
mankind arc positively asserted by Scripture, and 
admit it we must, unless we would shut our eyes to 
the general tendency of revelation, and the obvious 
purport of common language, then the great (^iristian 
doctrine of the Trinity would appciir to follow, not 
so much in the fonn of an ijifcreiitial consequence 
derivable from those premises, as in that of an iden¬ 
tical proposition. So far from being an excrescence 
unnecessarily superadded, by human invention, to 
tlie more simple scheme of Christianity, and lajually 
rtq)Ugnant, as has been alleged, to sound reason and 
the declarations of Holy Writ, this final and moment¬ 
ous truth appears, so far as we may, nith all due 
humility, venture to surmise, to suggest nothing at 
all repugiiiint with the former, and to be exjdicitly 
established by the latter. It stands, in fact, as the 
crowning point in which all the converging parts of 
God’s revealed arrangements would seem to termi¬ 
nate, and which once removed, would cause the beau- 
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tiful symmetry of that dispensation which Providence 
had been, for the space of four thousand years, foster- 
inff and maturing, until the period of its final promul¬ 
gation, to fall of itself piece-meal into a mass of un¬ 
connected propositions and of intricate contrivances, 
deprived of any definite end or object. Tl^ slightest 
glance at the heads of the foregoing arguments will 
show that this assertion is not lightly or hastily made. 
It is, we repeat, evidently impossible to deny the 
truth of the Trinitarian doctrine, and to retain those 
of the atonement, and of sanctifying grace, as part 
and parcel of Christianity, because the admission of 
the two latter, by an obvious implication, involves 
the certainty of the former. Agiiin, we cannot omit 
those two last-mentioned doctrines from our system of 
faith, without at once reducing the whole Gospel dis- 
jiensation to a mere code of morals, not only inef¬ 
fectual as a practical instrument of righteousness, but 
actually adding an accession of weight to our already 
overcharged load of responsibility. We cannot again 
fake this very humble view of the character of the 
gre.at final consummation of om Maker’s direct in¬ 
tercourse with mankind, without perceiving how very 
unlike it is, if true, in point of simplicity and con¬ 
trivance to all the other acknowledged operations of 
Divine wisdoim If such a theory as that of the 
Unitarian be correct, then it is quite impossible to 
reconcile with what we know of the workings of the 

13 
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Almighty mind from the phenomena of the material 
universe, the very elaborate and ^ntricate series of 
miracles and predictions which form the subject 
matter of the Old Testament, and the deviations 
from the ordinary course of nature which marked 
the promulgation of the new covenant. The whole 
system of revelation would, in that case, appear to be 
a tissue of wonders without an adequate, we might 
almost say without any, object. In the material 
creation it is never, so far as the researches.of philo¬ 
sophy extend, the apparently eflicient cause, but the 
resulting efi'ects which are diversified and intricate. 
From one single and often apparently trifling fact, 
that, for instance, of the obliquity of the eartli's axis, 
the all-wise Contriver knows how to elicit the most 
important and multifarious consequences which branch 
out in every possible direction to the production of 
beauty and usefulness. Is there, then, any unsound¬ 
ness in the argument which infers unity of design in 
all tile works of an all-wise Author ? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the arrimgements of the self-same all- 
comprehending mind would be found to be at variance 
widi one another ? That in one, the least valuable, 
portion of the universe, causes should be simple, and 
eflects intricate; in the other and most important, that 
causes should be intricate and eflects simple ? The op¬ 
posite assumption would surely seem the most proba¬ 
ble. Such, however, would be the conclusion to which 
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Unitarianism would lead us. If, then, the course of 
God’s spiritual Revision for our eternal welfare has 
been marked, as it assurdHly has been, with a super¬ 
abundant proportion of preparatory contrivance, the 
inference, from analogy, appears obvious, that the 


result will be found to be in momentous iaiportance 
proportionate to the beginning; and that a system. 


the foundation of wliich has been laid in an almost 


unbroken continuity of miracles, cannot finally ter¬ 
minate in wliat niiglit have been accomplished by 
liuinan means, without the aid of miracle, namely, 
tile inculcation of a mere code of ethical philosophy, 
however, In' itself, admirable and perfect. Nothing, 
surely, according to this view of the subject, can 
a)>pear more irrational that what is called rational 
religion. To those who deny, altogether, the in¬ 
spiration of Scripture, Unitarianism, aided, as it still 
might be, by the sjilcndid morality of the Bible, is 
undoubtedly capable of affording a plausible, though 
unsubstantial, rule of life, which as calculated to please 
the eye and amuse the ear, and to supply the tongue 
with well-sounding maxims, may pass for real reli¬ 
gion with the careless and languid votary of this 
world. But it is a perfect contradiction to advance 
one step ftirther than this point, and, admitting the 
infallibility o£|^hc sacred writings, to attempt to 
explain away their most unequivocal declarations, 
solely because our natural understanding cannot keep 
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pace with the wonders which tlicy develop. Revela¬ 
tion professes to lead us beyond ^he barrier which 
marks the confines of htfman knowledge, and to 
place, as it wm<?, the very throne and effulgence of 
the Divine Being almost within our view. Is this 
the pointy at the very moment when human reason 
foils us, and when every scale and standard of mea¬ 
surement by which we may judge of the internal truth 
or falsehood of a proposition becomes inapplicable, 
where we ought to stop and discuss how much of those 
hallowed oracles w'c shall receive, and how much 
reject ? On questions like these the entire submission 
of the understanding is assuredly the matjuof a strong 
and not of an infirm mind. The anti-Trinitarian 
asserts the competency of human reason to pronounce 
judgment upon even all the transcendental topics 
which form the subject-matter of revelation, and 
argues that no projiosition which involves a positive 
contradiction of terms can possibly be true. The 
obvious answer to this argument is that of enquiring, 
how he knows that the Trinitarian doctrine does involve 
the contradiction which he supposes. We know, ex¬ 
perimentally, that were our acquaintance with the 
points of secular science less than it is, we should, 
without hesitation, pronounce many things to be 
incompatible and contradictory the ^e to the other 
which are found to be really congruous and co¬ 
existent. General assertions are easily got up, and 


V 
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always carry with them .an imjjosing and philoso¬ 
phical air. lint large proportion of the real order 
of nature is m.ade uj) of c:fceptions to such general and 
comprehensive rules. Thus we often hear it urged, 
that the acknowledged unity of the Divine nature is 
manifestly irreconcileable with the Trinitari.an doc¬ 
trine; individuality of person and of consciousness 
being c<apable, as it is alleged, under no possible 
circumstiinees, of attaching to .a Ileing possessed of a 
com])lex mode of existence. The objection, undoubt¬ 
edly, at first sight, .appears forcible. And yet we 
rejdy, let the objector, before he proceeds to reason 
confidently uj)on the universality of his rule, refer 
to the fact, of his own complex constitution as an 
illustration of it. Man himself, we assert, is in this 
resi)ect a. case in point. Compounded of body and 
soul, of two substances, which wc have the strongest 
reason for considering as essentially distinct in all 
their characteristics tin; one from the other, he still is 
.actually and experimentally one single individual in 
tlie strictest meaning of the term. If, then, we are 
met by so startUng an excej)tion to this seeming 
general maxim at the very outset of our enquiry', 
surely we can hope little from the guidance of mere 
reason in the investigation of higher mysteries, where 
any thing liko" experimental induction is manifestly 
ovrt of the question. And yet, str.ange it is to say, 
that upon tlvis single assumption, rendered untenable. 
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as it would soom to be, by the most familiar fact, and 
so completely inapplicable when resorted to as a 
jirinciple by which to judge* of the nature of the in¬ 
comprehensible Creator of the universe, the hyjxi- 
thesis of Clu-istian Unitariauism rests almost entirely 
for its support, sacrificing to an equivocal a priori 
dictum the Whole consistency of the theory, and the 
most direct assertions of the letter of revelation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the practieal tendency of the Christian virtue of** Faith.*' 

Vf, have now, then, taken a general and enlarged, 
though a hasty, view of the entire scheme of God’s 
interj)osition for the salvation of miinkind, as com¬ 
municated to us in the hooks of the old and new 
covenants, and we have remarked one uniform idea 
])ervading the whole, which, though developed piece¬ 
meal, and at many distinct periods, clearly announces 
the superintending direction of an Almighty Contriver. 
The great scope and ohject of the whole appears to 
^he the reconciling of the free agency and moral train¬ 
ing of the human soul with the abstract principles of 
eternal justice and mercy, by a special arrangement 
well calculated in this world to call into action the 
highest quality of spiritual holiness of which our pre¬ 
sent nature is capable, and in a future state of exist¬ 
ence to avert the otherwise inevitoble consequences 
of sin, and to purchase for those, who sincerely con¬ 
form to the conditions required of them, an eternal 
allotment of inconceivable felicity. In making this 
survey, one remarkable circumstance has not failed 
to strike us; namely, how great a demand is made 
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upon our moriil powers of obedience and self-restraint, 
by a system wliieh, from the external iiids both of 
sanctification and of expiation wbicli it pledges itself 
to afford, would appear above all other inodes of reli¬ 
gion calculated to encounige persomd indolence. I’his 
is one of the most singuhir features of reveliition, and 
strongly illustrates the wisdom with which it has been 
contrived; namely, that its practical ojicration is inva¬ 
riably found to steer clear of those defects to which, 
when viewed as a mere theory, it would seem obviously 
to lead. No doctrine appears at first sight more likely 
to suspend the exertion of every active power within 
us than that which inculcates that all our best en¬ 
deavours are the special gift of an external agency, 
iind that our only hojies of external s.alvation rest 
not upon our owm jiersonal merits, but upon a vicari¬ 
ous expiation wrought for us, without any effective 
assistance on our jiart. That such an hypothesis 
would tend in its operation to depress rather than to 
elevate the human character, seems, we confess, a 
natural and almost inevitable inference; and that 
such actually is its tendency has been not unfre- 
quently asserted by its enemies. And yet we find, 
experimentally, that nothing can be more remote 
from the truth than such a conclusion. We have 
reverted to these remarks, which have already been 
advanced on a former occasion, for the sake of the 
illustration they afford with respect to the value and 
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character of the one great and prominent Christian 
virtue—faith. The instrument by which alone we 
are assured that we can lay hold of the benefits prof¬ 
fered to o\ir acceptance by the Gospel Covenant is 
this quality of faith; and, in order that we may lie 
under no misapprehension with respect to the full 
meaning of the term, we find it repeatedly described 
by Scripture as being not merely an implicit belief in 
the fact of (Christ’s mission, but also a reposing con¬ 
fidence u])on bis atonement for sin, and an absolute 
denial and renunciation o4' any merit whatever as 
attaching to our own actions. At the same time, it 
is an undeniable truth, that the self-same Scriptures, 
which appear thus to detract from the merit of good 
works, are mostjieremptory and uncompromising in 
the tone in which tliey demand them at our hands. 
Here is every appearance of a direct contradiction; 
and yet it is only one of those seeming contradictions 
which, as if for the purpose of humiliating human 
reason, are scattered, from time to time, through the 
inspired volume, but which, practically, are found to 
he replete with profound wisdom. If accordingly we 
will take a retrospective glance at human history, and 
ask what single quality and afiection of the mind of man 
has achieved more acts of real heroism, has more perse- 
veringly compassed sea and land in quest of works 
of charity, has more uniformly subdued the natural 
arrogance of the heart in the full tide of temporal 
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prosperity, or armed it with the most exemplary and 
cheerful patience under the severest inflictions of ad¬ 
versity, we shall boldly answer, faith. There is, in 
fact, no imafpnable state of mind, no eircuihstancc or 
condition of life, to which this foremost Christian prin¬ 
ciple is not calculated to extend a beneficial influence. 
J'aitli is tlie appointed means by which we are en¬ 
abled to avail ourselves of the benefits intended to be 
conveyed to mankind by the death of Christ; and it 
is so for this substantial reason, because it is the prin¬ 
ciple by the adoption of which we can alone render 
ourselves like unto him by the holiness and jiurity of 
our lives, by the unaft’ected humility of our obedience, 
and by the sublimity of our spiritual aspirations. 
Faith, far more than any other s])intuul operation 
with which we are acquainted, extinguishes within us 
the corrupt ajipetites of the flesh, by approximating 
us to, and almost indeutifying us with, our great Ex¬ 
emplar and Pattern. To ha.ye faith in Christ, in the 
full Scriptural sense, is obviously, not merely to be¬ 
lieve that he is, or that he came into the world, and 
continued in it for a definite period; but it is the 
belief that he came to save sinners, when no less a 
sacrifice could avert from them the Divine wrath ; it 
is our conviction of the extreme deadliness and abo¬ 
mination of sin which could render so vast an expia¬ 
tion necessary, with the consequent inference of the 
obligation of aiming at the highest stage of holiness 
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to which our imperfect nature can attain, and of cul¬ 
tivating the deepest sentiments of gratitude to God, 
of distrust of ourselves, and- of charity towards our 
fellow-cr^tures, who, having been involved in one 

C 

common condemnation, are now, together with us, 
candidates for our Maker’s unearned and gratuitous 
mercy. It is obvious, that nothing short of the high 
wrought feeling now described can deserve to lie 
designated as that faith which the ^spel inculcates. 
To imagine that the same awful Being who submitted 
to pay the forfeiture of sin in his own person could 
intend, by so doing, to sanction, and even encourage, 
the renewed commission of it; that it is^ecmly, or 
even possible, to know that we have received so vast 
a benefit, and ypt not to love the Benefactor; that 
loving him with all befitting fervour, we could deli¬ 
berately wish to disobey his commands, and coun¬ 
teract his holy purposes, or that such fervour^of Jove 
can be consistent with limited and desultory efforts 
after righteousness, with cruelty, selfishness, and in¬ 
solence towards others, or with an undue preference 
of temporal to spiritual objects, are all of them ma¬ 
nifest contradictions. “ If ye love me,” says our 
blessed Saviour, “ keep my commandments.” Faith 
then, so far from being a merely theoretical, is, in the 
strongest meaning of the term, a practical excellence. 
It is impossible substantially to possess it without 
the adoption of that new life and that purity and re- 
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generation of the character which is the liest proof of 
the accompanying grace of God’s Holy Spirit, and 
which the Apostle so well describes when he figura¬ 
tively compares it to being dead with Christ unto 
sin, and raised again with him to a life of spiritual 
holiness; and with reference to which happy state 
he asserts, that he who is of Christ sins not. 

■' Would men have early learned to distinguish be¬ 
tween the very dissimilar ideas conveyed by the term 
faith when intended merely to designate belief in a 
purely historical fact, which is obviously compatible 
with a very low grade of devotional feeling, and by 
the same ^yord when expressing a conscientious adop¬ 
tion of all the momentous inferences above enu¬ 
merated, the false assumptions which have prevaOed 
on both sides of this important question could never 
have thrown the stigma ujjon Christianity which, un¬ 
fortunately, they have done. But the fact is, that 
nothing is so difficult in ritligious discu.ssion as to 
keep the middle road. The holiest truths ever lie 
in close contact with the most pernicious falsehoods, 
and it often requires no small nicety of moral discerh- 
ment to distinguish between them. Exaggerated 
statements, and the predilection for one part of a 
system, at the expense, and to the neglect of all the 
rest, are the bane of Christianity, as they have been 
the grand impediments in the way of man’s advance¬ 
ment in all wholesome science whatever. It is the 
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rectitude of the heart which can alone direct the un¬ 
derstanding safely amid the many conflicting theories 
resulting from false ingenuity and partial Adews of 
the spirit of revelation: and that rectitude can'be 
duly maintained only by keeping the devotional feel¬ 
ings w'arm, and our canial imaginations cool .and col¬ 
lected ; by enlarged and cheering views of the ar¬ 
rangements of that great Being who, we are assured, 
would not that any, the least of his creatures, should 
perish, accompanied with the most unfeigned humility 
witli regard to our own personal merits; and by a 
deep conviction, on the other hand, that not even the 
plenitude of Divine mercy itself c,an release us from 
that duty of purity and holiness which, even were all 
future retribution out of the question, would neces¬ 
sarily attach to us as moral and intellectual beings. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


Of Eccli’siaslicul .liithurity and Ordinanerx^ 

lii tlie foregoing remarks we have attempted to trace 
the gradual growth and development of the great 
scheme of revelation from its first imperfect com¬ 
mencement, as adapted to the wants of a compara¬ 
tively low grade of society, to that later period when 
it at length shone forth in full splendour, and, by its 
overpowering brilliancy, extinguished, as it were, all 
the weaker lights of human ethics, which the re¬ 
searches of the wisest men of antiquity had set up 
for the guidance of mankind. We have also endea¬ 
voured to show that, perplexing some of the facts 
which it announces may be to our reason, and even 
startling as some of its doctrines may at first sight 
appear to our moral feelings, the practical operation 
of that revelation upon the human character is what 
we cannot possibly appreciate too highly ; and that, 
under its auspicious influence, the soul of man is 
capable, even in this world, of attaining to a moral 
growth and elevation of which those who derive their 
notions from other modifications of belief cannot form 
the slightest idea. Such then, we repeat, is Christ- 
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ianity in its essentials, both with respeet to faith and 
practice; and such, had human nature been disposed, 
of its own accord, to choose the good and refuse the 
evil, would it probably been left to us by Providence 
in all its intrinsic simplicity, without those accom¬ 
panying enactments and institutions which, in strict¬ 
ness, are to be viewed rather as necessary defensive 
accessories than as part and piirccl of its original 
structure. Such, however, unfortunately, is the per¬ 
versity of our passions, that almost as much elaborate 
contrivance is necessary to enable us to enjoy the 
best gifts of Providence, without abusing or diverting 
them from their original purpose, as to purchase the 
original possession of them. It is not enough that 
God has filled this world with almost inexhaustible 
blessings, but it is also necessary that coercive human 
laws should regulate the mode of their fruition, should 
restrain fraud and rapine, and prevent our perverting 
them to our own injury, and to diat of society in 
general. So is it also with the important concerns 
of religion. Were no mistaken views, the results of 
carnal passion, likely to bias our opinions; did no 
hebetude of judgment continually interpose itself to 
prevent our taking in the entire conception and the 
exact proportions of the respective articles of our 
faith; were there no such a thing as a captious in¬ 
genuity, which loves to overstate antagonist portions 
of doctrine, and no selfishness which shrinks from the 
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practice of every self-denying duty, then, indeed, the 
beautiful system of Christian morals might have stood 
unsupported by any external aid, and have been left 
to the awakened good feelings of mankind to attract 
their admiration and improve their practice. But 
these visionary dreams of perfection have nothing to 
do with the present very humble circumstances of our 
nature. The pure essentials of religion can be no 
more maintained under the existing constitution of 
this world without the aid of discipline and an 
established ritual, than the political welfare of society 
can remain flourishing without the awe and deference 
attaching to the authority of the magistrate. We are 
perfectly conscious of the delicacy of the ground on 
which we are now treading. It is, wc admit, an 
obvious tnith that no restraints upon our presumed 
natural liberty can be designated as really good in 
themselves, but only inasmuch as they enable us to 
enjoy blessings which would be otherwise inaccessi¬ 
ble. We admit, also, the encroaching nature of all 
human judgment when interfering with the questions 
of religion, and the necessity of maintaining a jealous 
caution that the word of God shall not be rendered of 
none effect by becoming intermingled with the tra¬ 
ditions of man. But it is certain, on the other hand, 
that even were the word of God silent on this im¬ 
portant question, the whole history of the last eighteen 
centuries would show that pure and unadulterated 
9 
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Christianity can really flourish only where the way¬ 
wardness and self-will of individual caprice is subjected 
to the restraints of wholesome and enlightened autho¬ 
rity. It is not indeed necessary, and it is far from 
our wish on this occasion, to dwell in any length upon 
the very delicate and much contested point respecting 
any peculiar forms of ecclesiastical government, how 
far and under what modification such systems existed 
in the primitive Church, and may be considered as 
imperative upon the consciences of succeeding gene¬ 
rations. In a dissertation, the express object of 
which is to promote unity of spiritual faith among 
all denominations of Christians, by pointing out the 
remarkable coherence of the respective parts of re¬ 
velation one with the other, and their concurrence in 
promoting one grand and ultimate design, it cannot 
be expedient to excite the feelings of party jealousy 
by speaking invidiously on less essential topics, 
upon which we may charitably presume that an 
erroneous opinion may be maintained without a for¬ 
feiture of die fundamentiils of sound belief. Re¬ 
specting, therefore, and admiring as we do that form 
of discipline more especially recognised in this country, 
which we certainly conceive to approach as nearly to 
the apostolical model as the altered circumstances 
of mankind will admit, we shall still content our¬ 
selves with merely observing that even the most 
ardent champion of Christian liberty must confess, if 

13 
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lu! reason fairly, that a respectful deference to that 
system of authoiitative restraint, he it what it will, 
wliich is found practically necessary for tlie discou¬ 
ragement of hertfical innovation, is as strictly a point 
of conscientious obligation as any other case of obe¬ 
dience to the Divine Will. “ God is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace.” Spiritual as the ch.aracter 
of Christian worship is, and encouraging, as it un¬ 
doubtedly does, the most direct intercourse between 
tlie human supplicant and the great object of Ids 
adoration, it is tjuite evident that so long as it is 
intended for the benefit of mankind it will require to 
be fenced round with those precautionary outworks 
against the encroachments of fanaticism, superstition, 
and unauthorized human interpretation, which if 
allowed full liberty of action would shortly destroy 
its very essence. It is in vain that we deprecate the 
existence of ecclesiastical authority so far as its 
functions are soberly exercised in promoting the 
solemnity, decency, and evangelical purity of public 
worship, if the waywardness of human passion be 
such as to render that authority imperatively neces¬ 
sary. Our Blessed Saviour, himself, by the insti¬ 
tution of the two external rites of baptism and the 
Eucharist, and by the solemn delegation of the 
ministerial functions to his chosen Apostles, clearly 
demonstrated that it was not the object of the Gospel 
dispensation to supersede entirely the use of ritual 
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observances, or the cxeftisc of wholesome interference 
when called for by the waywardness of licentious 
opinion. In the 13th chapter of the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles, also, we find |lte rite of minis¬ 
terial ordination by the impositiftn of hands sanctioned 
by immediate inspiration. “ As they (the members 
of the Church of Antioch) ministered to the Lord and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, ‘ Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul, for the work whercunto 1 have called them.’ 
And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on thcjm, they sent them aw.-iy: So they, being 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed,” &c. What 
proposition, it might have been confidently asked, is 
more palpably self-evident, than that the choice of 
the Holy Spirit would be a sufficient authority and 
qualification for its ministers, without the interven- 
.tion of human agency f Yet here that very Spirit is 
described as requiring that the communication of its 
gifts should be ratified by the delegation of the visible 
Church. Again, we read in the same portion of 
Sacred History that the assembled Church of Jerusa¬ 
lem thought fit to resolve, authoritatively, the then 
much agitated question respecting the expediency of 
circumcision, and to issue at the same time other 
rules for the spiritual direction of the new converts; 
and we learn, also, fi’om the Apostolical Epistles that 
tlie various Churches scattered over Greece and Asia 
were severally placed under the guidance of their 
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respective Governors, who possessed and exercised 
power for the ordination of well qualified teachers, 
and the excommutii^ation of the corrupters of the true 
doctrine. The(»doubt, tlierefore, if any, respecting 
Church authority is ciearly not one of fact, for that is 
admitted by all parties, but of degree only. But Uie 
discussion and settlement of that precise degree which 
shall be neither morft nor less than what expediency 
requires, is one of the most difficult problems which 
the practical study of theology suggests. Certain, 
however, it is that the line of demarcatron which 
sei)arates the strict essentials of Clu-istian faith 
from those accessary rides and institutions which 
form its outworks, and were intended solely for its 
protection from external injury, should never be lost 
sight of by those who are anxious to imbibe the un¬ 
adulterated s])irit of Christianity. Without a jealous 
vigilance against the possilile substitution of the ilictu 
of htftnan judgment in the jilace of the inspired iuid 
authoritative oracles of God, wc know from expe¬ 
rience that the introduction into thOjlphurch of super¬ 
stitious formalities and of spiritual usurpation is 
inevitable. But we know, also, on the otlier iiand, 
that nothing is more certain, than that il' by advocating 
what is called Christian liberty it is intended to 
introduce a complete emancipation from all right of 
dictation to the ignorant, or of censure and remon¬ 
strance to the fantastic perverters of Gospel truth. 


X 
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human selfishness and presumption, should the at¬ 
tempt be successful, would soon effectually blot out 
all the distinctive characteristics of the religion of 
Christ, and the inspired book of Scripture would be 
made to mean every thing or nothing aceording a.s it 
might chance to fall into the hand of this or that 
self-constituted teacher. 

These observations arc introduced in this place 
merely to show, that if at this late period of the 
world, after eighteen centuries of discussion, too often 
carried on under feelings of morbid excitement, the 
character of our religion has become apparently less 
simple th;m it was in the primitive ages of the Church, 
and if theology has become in tlie course of that time 
more of a science, and, therefore, as it might seem, 
less tlie exclusive creature of our moral apprehen¬ 
sions, the fault is one which it is much more easy to 
lament than to correct. Heresies are seldom, if ever, 
wilful perversions Of Divine truth gratuitously intro¬ 
duced, but are almost always the result of over 
sanguine tempefis or contracted understandings par¬ 
tially culling and selecting favourite passages from 
the general* context of revelation, according to the 
peculiar tastes and prejudices of the disputant. And 
the misfortune is, that the remedy adopted by the 
opposing party has too often been of the same nature 
with the original grievance. By inclining too strongly 
to the side most removed from the principles which 
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they have attempted to refute, the assailants of heresy 
have themselves become heretical, and by deviating 
from the narrow central line have fallen into errors 
not less contrary to the tenor of revelation than those 
of tlieir adversaries. It is thus that the progress of 
mankind, in the department of theology, has been 
for the most part a seri(!s of oscillations betwixt 
extreme opinions, rather than a cautious process of 
induction founded upon comprehensive views of the 
whole system of revelation. The consequence, ac¬ 
cordingly, has been, that the simple and beautiiiil 
scheme, which might originally have been brought 
home to the breast of the most ignorant and illiterate, 
when inculcating, exclusively, the two great funda¬ 
mental truths of justification and sanctification, has, 
from an inevitable necessity, become fenced round 
with its jieculiar technic.al phraseology and precise 
definitions: and in proportion as experience has 
shown how numerous are the passages to error, the 
necessity of siiperinlendance, not so much, indeed, for 
the purpose of coercive control, as of friendly admo¬ 
nition, has become dally more and more manifest. 
It is on this account that the continual recurrence to 
the first principles of Gospel truth, abstracted from 
their incidental accompaniments, has become in later 
times of increasing importance to tjie Christian student. 
The complexity of character which attaches to the mo¬ 
dem science of theology can, as has been already re- 
X 2 
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marked, be cffcctuiilly diminished only by a due 
care in discriminating between the essentials of reli¬ 
gion as points of doctrine, and those accessories 
which, however sanctioned by Divine autliority, are 
after iill to be considered solely as defensive super¬ 
additions. 

The apostolical rule on the subject of minor differences 
in ecclesiastical opinions is a wise and siilutary one ; 
that we should keep the devotional feeling of the heart 
right, and the judgment of the understanding will, 
under the Divine blessing, follow in the right direc¬ 
tion. “ Let us, as many as be perfect, be tlius 
minded; and if in any thing ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even tliisunto you.” Attend mainly 
to the great and essential propositions, and all the 
mijior inferences will, of their own .accord, fall into 
their proper place, and present themselves to our 
view in their just proportions. The simplicity of the 
primitive age, indeed, can be no more maintained in 
this advanced period of the world, than the artless 
sentiments of boyhood can be retained in the busi¬ 
ness-like maturity of life. But integrity of intention 
may still enable us, to the last, to unite the hannless- 
ness of the dove to the wisdom of the serpent. Even 
now, notwithstanding the necessary complexity of our 
knowledge, our faith may be as pure as that of the 
early Christians, provided only that our devotional 
feelings are as earnest as theirs : nor need tlie many 
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safeguards wliich legislative wisdom, h.aving God’s 
oracles for its guide, has, from time to time, esta¬ 
blished for the encouragement of the sound doctrine, 
j)rovc a greater cause of offence to the fervent be¬ 
liever in revelation, than arc the wholesome restraints 
of secular law to those who voluntarily measure their 
conduct by those great rules of morality, the practice 
of which it is the object of the legislator and of the 
magistrate to enforce. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Of the Miracles recorded in the Neu' Tesfamcnl. 

The object of the prcsc'iit dissertation being to re¬ 
mark npon tlie singular consistency of design and 
contrivance which marks the whole system of revela¬ 
tion. from first to last, it will be nt!eessary, in order 
to make our survey complete, that we should take 
notice of that scries of ])rcternatural events which 
accompanied the final iwomulgation of Christianity. 
On the supposition that the covenant of the Gospel 
is a continu.ition and the fin.al com])letion of that 
sj'steni of special providential interference which the 
books of tlie Old Testament assert to have been in 
operation from the very commencement of the world, 
it might naturally be expected that its Almighty Con¬ 
triver should signalize this momentous consummation 
of his mysterious purpose by some display of his 
favour, not less striking than those attending on his 
earlier and less perfect dispensations. This circum¬ 
stance, in fact, would be nothing more than main¬ 
taining 4hat uniformity of general character which is 
always found to pervade the different works of the 
same author. Now, not only do the books of the 
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New Testamont assert that such a course of rniracles 
as might, from analogy, have been presumed upon, 
did actually take place on that latter occasion, hut we 
may observe also, that the actual miracles recorded, 
whilst they bear testimony to the reality of the Mo¬ 
saic dispensation, are distinguished from the earlier 
ones by a peculiar character of beneficence which ex¬ 
actly accords with the more merciful purport of that 
purer law which they were intended to confirm. The 
whole design of the institutions of Moses was confess¬ 
edly of a harsher description than that of Christianity. 
They reipiired strict ritual obedience in all points. 
“ The man that doeth them shall live in them,” was 
dieir unbending injunction; and, accordingly, the 
miraculous powers of the legislator were as often em¬ 
ployed in inflicting tremendous judgments upon the 
disobedience of his followers, as in rescuing them 
from danger, or in relieving the pressure of their daily 
wants. Christ came in a meeker and milder spirit, 
announcing the great fact of man’s reconciliation with 
his Maker, by gratuitous redemption communicated 
through the medium of faith; and the miracles which 
he performed were all of a benevolent description. 
Both arrangements, therefore, were severally apposite 
to the respective times, and circumstances, and de¬ 
signs of the laws thus promulgated. The Levitical 
ritual was given from Sinai, in tliunders and earth¬ 
quakes, and so terrible was the sight, that Moses 
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said, “ I excccdinf^ly fear and quake.” The coming 
of the Messiah was announced by angels proclaiming 
“ peace on earth, and good will towards men.” A 
large portion of the miraculous machinery of the 
earlier covenant, .again, consisted of prophetic antici¬ 
pations of the future spiritual prospects of mankind. 
This, as has been already observed, w'as peculiarly 
well fitted to the character of a merely provisional 
law, the most important declarations of which were 
.all of them prospective. The prophecies of the New 
Testament, on the contrary, with the exception of the 
Apocalypse of St. .lohn, are thinly scattered, and 
even where they occur resemble rather the incidental 
overflowings of a super-human knowledge, extending 
over futurity, than sjteeial forew'arnings, given for 
some yet undeveloped purpose. The probable reason 
of this would seem to be, that the Divine arrange¬ 
ments being now complete, the attention of mankind, 
which previously required to be turned in a forward 
direction, was now more suitably rendered retro¬ 
spective. 

Rut if, for the causes now alleged, the gift of pro¬ 
phecy would appear to have been a less appropriate 
qualification of the inspired teachers of the new dis¬ 
pensation than of those of the old, the same argument 
would not apply to the question respecting piracies 
of another de.scription. It may be confidently as¬ 
serted that the human mind could be aroused from 
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the inveterate associations of worldly habits, and have 

its attention turned away from that system of selfish 

indulj»ence so natural to its feelings, to pursuits of a 

directly opposite description, oidy by the astounding 

thunder-clap of a voice confessedly speaking .with 

more than mortal authority. It is in vain to quote, 

in contradiction to this remark, the trite aphorism, 

that truth requires only to he stated in order to be 

assented to. The whole history of human nature is 

a refutation of this observation, if intended to apply 

to the inculcation of moral and religious truth. The 

^ ¥ 

conscience of every systematic sinner must be alarmed 
before it can be effectively awakened : the appeal to 
the attention of the worldly-minded must come in the 
form of an authoritative demand, and not of a humble 
request for a liearing. For the truth of this remark 
we challenge that intuitive knowledge of the heart of 
man which every person who has been thrown into 
much practical intercourse with general society cannot 
fail, in some degree, of possessing. Miracles, accord¬ 
ingly, we are informed by Scripture, have, both under 
the former and the latter covenants, accompanied all 
special communications from heaven. Admitting the 
fact of such communications being not otherwise im¬ 
probable (a point which it has been the aim of the 
foregoing observations to prove), it is so far from unrea¬ 
sonable that they should have been specially ratified 
by the evidence of miracles, that, in fact, we cannot 
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conceive their eftccting their intended object without 
such adventitious aid. Ifsuch extraordinary testimony 
wa.s necessary for the establishment of the religion 
of Moses, it was, clearly, not less so for the super¬ 
sedence of that same religion by the Go-spcl of Christ. 
Institutions which had been sanctioned by the most 
))ortcntous deviations from the ordinary course of 
nature, eould not, and in strictness ought not,, to 
be exjieeted to give way to the preaching of a few 
individuals, producing no equivalent authority in 
proof of their Divine mission. 

Thus much, then, may be confidently urged in reply 
to the objections of those persons who profess to be 
startled and offended by the miraculous phenomena 
which we read of as having attended the appearance 
of Christ. Grant his mission to have been a real 
one, and it were a mere gratuitous scepticism to dis¬ 
pute the supernatural powers either of himself or of 
his authorised followers. The facts in question, be 
it remembered, are vouched for, unless the whole 
series of revelation be a fiction, not merely by their 
own peculiar attesting witnesses, but substantially 
also by those who bore testimony to the prodigies 
wrought by Moses and the Jewish prophets. If the 
attestation confirmatory of the miracles of the Old 
Testament is strong, the affirmative inference is, by 
a necessary course of argument, reflected onward 
from them upon those of the latter dispensation also, 
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as integral portions of the same continuous process 
of Divine interference. 

To this consistency, then, of the whole design, we 
would appeal, for the purpose of removing from every 
candid and impartial mind any involuntary prepos¬ 
session occasioned by tlie survey of isolated and de¬ 
tached parts. It is unfair to the infinitely accumu¬ 
lated evidences of our religion to consider it as de¬ 
pending for its proofs upon a series of unconnected 
interpositions of Providence, each requiring to be 
separately vouched for by its own peculiarly and en¬ 
tirely distinct arguments. The proper point of view 
in which it ought to be regarded is that of one great 
continuous miracle, to which, until the period of its 
final completion, generation after generation of eye¬ 
witnesses bore their successive but really concurrent 
testimony. 

There is, however, it must be at the same time 
observed, a degree of contemporaneous evidence at¬ 
taching to the miracles recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment, still more cogent, if possible, even than that 
which obliges us to assent to the authenticity of those 
related in the Jewish Scriptures. That is to say, 
from the circumstance of their having been performed 
at a later period of the world, and in an age of more 
advanced literature, the idea of explaining them away 
by referring them to mistake or deception is rendered 
still more completely untenable. “ These things,” 
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as St. Paul observed of them, “ were not done in a 
corner;” but the publicity to which they were ex¬ 
posed, and which he so confidently challenf;cs, was 
that of jealous adversaries rather than of friends. 
That they were able to stand the test of this search¬ 
ing scrutiny is certain from the fact of the r.apid 
spread of the doctrines, in confirmation of which 
those miracles were appealed to. Sueh is the obvious 
conclusion which we are compelled to arrive at, when 
we look to the singular transactions related in the his¬ 
torical books of the NewTestament, and compare them 
with what we there read respecting the otherwise 
inexplicable growth, at the period referred to, of the 
infant Christian Church. Hut it is not from these 
])crhaps partial sources alone that we are obliged 
to derive our evidence. The allusions of contem¬ 
porary jirofane writers to the as yet small, but ra¬ 
pidly increasing, community of Christians is exactly 
what might be expected, on the supposition that the 
account given by the New Testament is the true one. 
They arc merely incidental, indeed, and give their 
testimony rather by implication than by express and 
direct assertion, but this very circumstance only ren¬ 
ders it more intrinsically probable. In the first place, 
the broad outline of facts, as we find them occasion¬ 
ally referred to in the works of that period, though 
often vague, are all at least perfectly in harmony with 
the Scriptural account We know, for instance, as as- 
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suredly as we do any of the transactions of niodern 
history, that towards the close of the reiffii of Tilu- 
rius a pecuh'ar sect grew up amongst the Jews, wli.i 
confidently asserted that occurrences of the most ex¬ 
traordinary description had taken place at Jerusalem, 
and in the surrounding territory, witliin an extremely 
short period from that time, some of them in the pre¬ 
sence of large multitudes of witnesses, and one, the 
most remarkable, in the faee of the whole assianbled 
population of Judea. M'e know that, notwithstand¬ 
ing tills appeal to public notoriety, which, if the' 
statement were untrue, carried with it its own refuta¬ 
tion, these accounts w'cre received as authentic by 
vast numbers of persons competent to judge of the 
reality of the facts, many of whom bore testimony, by 
their blood, to the sincerity of their belief. We 
know that the doctrines thus originating pervaded, 
within a very short period of years, considerable por¬ 
tions of Asia, of Greece, of Italy, and most piobalily 
of' Spain and Gaul; and that though the most ter¬ 
rific persecutions awaited their prolessors, vast num¬ 
bers were found even in Home itself, who submitted 
to endure the most cruel deaths rather than abjure 
their faith. But, as has just now been observed, 
some of the casual circumstances, related incidentally, 
and without any intended reference to the circum¬ 
stances of the early Christians, by contemporary 
profane historians, afford, where they least intended 
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it, a singular collateral confirmation of the truth of 
the Gospel history. Thus we find, in the fourth 
hook of Tacitus’s history, a strange anecdote related 
of the Emperor Vespasian (who, be it remembered, 
had passed a considerable portion of his military 
career in Judea), that when he visited Egypt, sub¬ 
sequently to his accession to the empire, he cured by 
a touch a man afflicted with total blindness. It is 
impossible to read the original account of this trans¬ 
action without observing its strong resemblance to 
some of the miracles performed by our Saviour. How, 
it naturally occurs to us to ask, could so strange an 
idea occur to a Roman Emperor, the occupier of a 
throne which had so recently been filled by such pro¬ 
fligate characters as Vitellius, Otho, and Nero, as 
that of attempting to perform a preternatural cure of 
this description ? None of the most insanely arro¬ 
gant of his predecessors had ever made the like ex¬ 
periment. We surely cannot doubt but that Vespa¬ 
sian's long residence in Judea had made him familftir 
with the recorded facts of our Saviour’s history, and 
witli the more recent miracles of his disciples, and 
that he was led by vanity, or curiosity, to attempt 
performing the like wonders. That he succeeded we 
of course cannot believe; though it is most probable 
that plausible testimony would not be wanting to 
support the claims of an emperor ambitious of this 
peculiar kind of reputation. To the same effect are 
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the two memorable passages which occur in Tacitus 
and Suetonius, where those writers apply to the per¬ 
son of Vespasian the ancient Jewish prophecy re¬ 
specting the Messiah, whose advent was looked for 
about that period. The words of the latter historian 
are very remarkable. “ Pcrcrebucrat Oriente toto 
L-etus cl constans opinio esse in fatis ut co tempore 
Judeeli prqfecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore 
Romano, quantum postea cventu patuit, praidictum 
Judaei ad se tnahentes rebellarunt.” In this state¬ 
ment it is impossible not to recognize the expectation 
then prevalent among the J ews res jiecting the approach¬ 
ing accomplishment of the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
which we learn from Josephus to have led to those 
many insurrections, under the guidance of fanatics 
and impostors, which eventually caused the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

But (to return from the indirect testimony of pro¬ 
fane to the direct evidence of sacred history) we 
shall not, we conceive, be chargeable with the fallacy 
of proving a thing by itself, if we ajijieal to the in¬ 
spired writers themselves, as aflbrding the strongest 
possible confirmation of the truth of the miracles they 
record. It has been already observed, that the pro¬ 
phetic character, with the exception of the apocalypse 
of St. John, .attaches much less to the books of the 
New than to those of the Old Testament. That 
there are, however, predictions contained in the 
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('hristian Scriptures, the fulfilment of which has been 
•so literally accomplished as to leave no possibility of 
doubt respecting the inspiration of their authors, 
provided we admit the genuineness of the works in 
question, is, on the other hand, perfectly certain. 
Those of St. Paul, which allude to the corruptions 
which would one day prevail in the Christian Church, 
and which so accurately describe some of the leading 
abominations of Popery, cannot indeed be got rid of 
even by the ])resum})tion of their being a forgery, as 
they are, at all events, demonstrably of a much ear¬ 
lier date than can be assigned to the first origin of 
the abuses which they denounce. But going farther 
hack in time, and referring to the jirophetic denun¬ 
ciations of our Saviour respecting the approacliing 
destruction of.Ierusalem, we may confidently assert 
of them, that if the date assigned to them be accu¬ 
rate, they prove to demonstration that he who uttered 
them was possessed of more than human knowledge. 
It is impossible to read the twenty-first chapter of St. 
Luke’s (iospel, and other similar passages in the four 
Evangelists, respecting the fearful calamities wliich 
were in preparation for that devoted city, and Uien to 
compare them witli the account given by Josephus 
of what actually passed during the horrible circum¬ 
stances of the siege by which it was overpowered, 
without assenting to the certainty of this conclusion. 
In the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke we read, for 
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instance, that our Redeemer addressed the following 
w'ords to the women who followed him with their 
lamentations to the place of his crucifixion:— 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and your children ; for, behold ! the 
days arc coming in which they shall say. Blessed are 
the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 
paps wliieh never gave suck. Then shall they hefrin 
to say to the mountains, fall on us, and to the hills, 
cover us." If we wish to understand the allusion 
contained in the latter part of this address, we have 
only to turn to the seventh, eighth, and ninth chap¬ 
ters of the sixth book of Josephus’s Wars of the 
Jews, and we there find that when the siege of Jeru- 
■ Salem, under Titus, was drawdng to its last crisis, 
many of the mutineers within the walls, who had 
first stirred up the rebellion against the Roman power, 
and who had exercised, in the course of the war, the 
most atrocious cruelties against their own country¬ 
men, desperate of pardon from either party, betook 
themselves, as their last resource, to the excavations 
formed under the torvn by the working of the quarries, 
and there perished to the number of more than two 
thousand by suicide, by mutual riolenee, and by 
hunger. There is, assuredly, none of the calculated 
ambiguity of false oracles, concealing their real igno¬ 
rance under the shelter of equivocal expressions, 
observable in this singular prophecy. What proof. 


Y 
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then, have we that this prediction was uttered nearly 
forty years before the events which it foretold, and 
that Jerusalem was still in existence at the time that 
it was thus recorded by the Evangelist in the Gospel 
which bears his name ? The argument, which lies 
in small compass, may be shortly stated tlius. The 
prophecy above quoted occurs, as has been stated, in 
St. Luke’s Gospel. But the same author, in his 
jireface to his book of the Acts of the Apostles, refers 
to his Gospel as a former treatise. The date of the 
book of the Acts, then, is confessedly later than that 
of the Gospel of this writer. But the book of the 
Acts itself breaks off suddenly, after relating the con¬ 
clusion of the first , imprisonment of Paul in Rome, 
which is generally supposed to have terminated about 
the year of Christ 65 or CG ; that is to say, four or 
five years before the capture of Jerusalem. The 
proof, then, of the real antiquity of the prediction 
contained in the Gospel of St. Luke, will turn upon 
the evidence wliich we have of that of the book of 
the Acts. Now, that this latter work was written 
very soon after the occurrence of the last events 
which it records, is obvious from the strongest inter¬ 
nal evidence. It is impossible to suppose that the 
writer was acquainted witli the interesting trans¬ 
actions which subsequently to the above date marked 
the few closing years of the life of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, when he composed this history, 
9 
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and that he purposely abstained from relating 
them. We may eonfidently, then, assume the date 
of this production to have been that just now stated; 
whilst, for the actual authenticity of the work, as the 
genuine production of one who himself witnessed the 
events which he relates, we may at once appeal to 
one of the ablest and most unanswerable arguments 
which modem literature has produced. We know 
not, in fact, how it is possible to escape from the 
demonstration afforded by Paley of the authenticity 
of the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. But this proof, once established, 
extends wider than the peculiar purpose, to establish 
which that acute writer adduced it. These books, it 
should be remembered, necessarily presuppose the 
existence not of the Gospel of Luke only, but the 
authenticity of at least a large portion of the mira¬ 
culous facts detailed by the other Evangelists, and of 
all the main doctrines connected with the tlicory of 
our redemption. It is quite inconceivable that they 
should be genuine, and that the histories to which 
they appear uniformly to refer should be supposititi¬ 
ous '. In fact, from the first opening of the narrative 

* The following extracts from the general remarks subjoined 
by the learned Dr. Laurence, the present Archbishop of Cashel, 
to his publication of the singular apocryphal work, “ Ascensio 
Isais Vatis,” contain so strong a confirmation of the fact of the 
implicit belief attached, within the limits of the apostolical age 
Y 2 
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of the New Testament down to the time when the 
canon of the Christian Scriptures was universally 


itself, to one of the most frequently questioned preternatural 
events recorded by the Evangelists, namely, the miraculous con¬ 
ception of Christ, that we shall make no apology for their length. 

From internal testimony, of a still more definite description, 
I conceive that even the specific time of its composition (that of 
the work here alluded t(») may be satisfactorily ascertained. It 
speaks only of one persecution of Christians as taking place be¬ 
tween the establishment of Christianity and the day of judg¬ 
ment. This must, necessarily, have been the persecution under 
AVro. Had tl)e author lived so late as the reign of Domitiani he 
would scarcely have limited the scene of Christian suffering to a 
sjngle persecution, and have foretold the dissolution of all things 
as shortly succeeding it. Nor, indeed, are we left to mere con¬ 
jecture relative to the particular persecution alluded to; but 
demonstrable proof exists, that it could only have been the first. 
For Isaiah is introduced as prophesying, Uiut at its commence¬ 
ment ‘ Berial shall descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this 
world, which he has possessed from its creation. He shall de¬ 
scend from the firmament in the form of a man, an impious 
vwnarchj the murderer of his mother ; in the form of him, the 
sovereign of the world.' Now, it is evident that the singular cir¬ 
cumstance here stated of the arch fiend Berial, posscs.sing the 
body of * an impious monarchy the murderer of his mother,* is 
only applicable to Nero, who is recorded to have stabbed his 
mother, Agrippina. But something more precise still follows. 
For we are further told, that he shall have power ‘ three years, 
seven months, and twenty-seven days.* The burning of Rome 
took place on the l9th June, a.d. 64. The crime of this con¬ 
flagration, which excited universal abhorrence, Nero imputed to 
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acknowledged to be such as we now receive it, there 
is no otie open interval, however short, in which we 


the Christians^ and from hence sprung the first persecution. 
Historians are not agreed as to the exact time of its commence¬ 
ment. But Mosheim, upon autiiority which he respects, fixes it 
to the month of November, a.d. B4. If, then, wc compute back¬ 
wards to the death of Nero, which happened upon June 
A.D. the period of three years, seven months^ and twenty- 
seven daySy (considering the months a.s lunar, and the year (58 as 
a leap-year,) wo slialJ find, that the day allotted to the com¬ 
mencement of Berial’s power falls upon tlic 30th day of October, 
A.D. 64; a coincidence, I apprehend, sufficiently close to prove 
that the persecution referred to must, indisputably, have been 
the first 

“ The conclusion, then, will be, that our author wrote after 
the death of Nero; that is, after June 9, a.d. 68. But the mo.st 
striking circumstance still remains to be noticed. For, from 
what immediately follows, it appears, that although he must 
have written a^ter flie 9th of June, a.d. 68, he must likewise 
have written before the close of the year 69. In the very next 
verse but one to that, which relates the downfall of Nero’s 
tyranny, it is added, * After three, hundred and thirty-two days 
the Lord shall come with his angels and holy powers, from the 
seventh heaven, in the splendour of that heaven, and shall drag 
Berial and his powers into Gehenna.’ And again, * Then shall 
the voice of the Beloved reuuke in wrath the heaven, and the 
dry land, the mountains, and the hills, the cities, and the deserts, 
the north, the angel of the sun, the moon, and every thing where 
Berial has been seen and manifested in this world. There shall 
also be a resurrection and judgment in those daySy while the 
Beloved shall cause to ascend from him a fire to consume alt the 
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can, with the slightest degree of probability, imagine 
the imjiosition of a set of forged documents upon 

unfiOiUy^ who sJtall be as if they never iiad been created.* Had 
the work been written subsequently to the three hundred and 
thirty-two days which followed the death of Nero, the author 
of it could never, surely, have been absurd enough to fix a time 
for the conclusion of the world, for the resurrection, and for the 
day of judgment, which time had already elapsed! In full per¬ 
suasion that the Lord was indeed at hand, particularly after the 
bloody scenes of systematic torture which he had witnessed, he 
might, indeed, have ventured to predict the almost immediate 
athent of Christ to judgment: but it is impossible to conceive, 
that in his sober senses he could have referred the consumma¬ 
tion of all things to Vipasi period. It seems certain, therefore, 
if the premises from which I have argued be correct, that the 
book must have been composed Cowards the close of the year 
(>8, or in the beginning of the year GO." 

The Archbishop, after some farther observations, proceeds to 
state:— 

“ 1 would remark, that in the work before us, the miraculous 
conception is distinctly and unequivocally asserted: which cir¬ 
cumstance affords incontestable proof, if my previous reasoning 
be correct, that the fact was on record at no great distance of 
time from the period wln*n St. Matthew’s Gospel itself is said 
by Irenseus to have been written. Indeed, the author of the 
' Ascension of Isaiah’ seems to have borrowed the outline of his 
DArrative from that very Gospel. 

** The Evangelist thus expresses himself: *When his mother, 
i/ory, was betrothed to Josepht before they came togethert she was 
found with child of the Holy Gftost. Then Joseph, her husband, 
was minded to put her away privily.* Our author relates the 
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mankind under the form of authentic revelation. 
Some considerable period must always elapse before 
any unfounded traditions could, under the most 
favourable circumstances, obtain any general belief. 
But the interval which elapsed betw-cen the cni- 
eifixion of Christ and that time when we find the 
early Christian writers appealing to the Christian 


same occurrences, almo.st in tl»e same language: ‘ 1 beheld a 
woman, by name Mary, who was a virgin, and betrothed to a 
man, by name Joseph. I satv, that after she was betrothed she 
was found pregnant ; and that Joseph was inclined to put her 
away.' The latter part of the account U thus related by the 
Kvangelist: ^ Then Joseph, being raised from sleep, did as the 
angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took unto him his wife: 
and knew her not till she had brought forth her first-born son.' 
With a little variation, it is thus rebited by our author; 
* Then the Angel of the Spirit appeared in the world; after 
which Joseph did 7iot put away Mary, .... neither did he 
approach her, but preserved her as a holy virgin, notwithstanding 
her pregnancy' 

“ From a collation of these respective passages it must appear, 
I apprehend, to every critic wliose mind is not warped by theo* 
logical prejudices, that the latter account was borrowed from tHe 
former. And if so, it must be obvious, that the narrative of the 
miraculous conception extant in all the manuscripts and versions 
of St Matthew's Gospel, was not a subsequent interpolation, but 
an original part of that Gospel. Nor docs it seem less certain, 
that the same narrative was believed, as well by Jewish as by 
Heathen converts, long before the termination of the first cen¬ 
tury,*^ &c. 
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Scriptures, such as wc now possess them, with the 
most unsuspecting reliance upon their authenticity, 
is mucli too short to admit, with the remotest degree 
of prol)ahility, of this supposition. What possible 
eomhination of circumstances, for instance, could in¬ 
duce well-informed Englishmen of the present day 
to receive implicitly as true a scries of forged docu¬ 
ments, the production of unknowm persons, at some 
intermediate period, which should positively assert 
that the most sttipcndous miracles' were publicly ex¬ 
hibited in London at the time of the accession of the 
House of Hanover to the British throne ; and could 
make them lay down their lives in confirmation of 
their belief '! And yet the period is not so long from 
the date of the crucifixion to the time when Justin 
Martyr wrote his Apologies for Christianity, (works 
teeming with direct quotations fron\ the New Testa¬ 
ment, its wc now receive it, and w'ith incidental allu¬ 
sions to the sentiments of those inspired writings, 
which show how completely they had become part 
and parcel of his opinj^ns,) as it is from the accession 
of George I. to the present day. If, however, the 
writings of the New Testament be really authentic, 
then we must confidently assert of them, as we have 
already done on a former occasion, of the histories of 
the Old Testament, that they afford irrefragable^roof 
of the reality of tlje miracles which tliey relate. It 
is impossible that the books themselves could be con- 
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temporaneous with the times, the history of which 
they profess to record, that they should have been 
received as worthy of credit by the parties to whom 
they were addressed, and yet, that matters of such 
palpable and accessible notoriety should have been 
falsely stated in them. “ For revealed religion,” 
said Dr. Johnson, a few days before his death, and 
the dying declarations of such a man surely ought to 
carry with tliem no small authority, “ for revealed 
religion, there is such historical evidence as, upon any 
subject not religious, would have left no doubt. Had 
the facts recorded in the New Testament been mere 
civil occurrences, no one would have called in ques¬ 
tion the testimony by which they are established; 
but the importance annexed to them, amounting to 
notl'iing less than the salvation of mankind, raises a 
cloud in our minds, and creates doubts unknown upon 
any otlier subject. With respect to evidence, we 
have not such evidence that Cmsardied in thecapitol 
as that Christ died in the manner related.” 



CHAPTER XXVH. 


of tin’ Evidence of the Truth of Revetation afforded hy the low 
Condition in Life^ the ahsenre of Literary Aeqnirements, and 
the impoKsihility of Cimfederaey in its resju rtire Promulgators. 

The cliaracter and condition in life of the first 
preachers of Chri^ianity, and of revelation in general, 
suggest, again, another argument in favour of the 
truth of thu|||doctrincs, which it would perplex the 
Infidel to overthrow.* The following reply of Lac- 
tantius, to the assertions of one of the early im- 
pugners and persecutors of our faith, may be appo¬ 
sitely applied, not to the case of Peter and Paul only, 
hut to that of almost all the respective authors of the 
inspired books, both Jewish and Christian. “ Tantum 
abest a Divinis Uteris repugnantia, quantum ille (ad- 
versarius videlicet) abfuit a veritate et fide. Prsecipue 
tamcn Paulum Petrumque laceravit cetcrosque dis- 
cipolos, tanquam fallacise seminatores, quos eosdem 
tamen rudes et indoctos fuisse testatus est: nam 
quoadam eorum piscatorio artificio fecisse qumstum ; 
quasi aegre ferret qu6d illam rem non Aristojfiianes 
aliquis aut Atistarchus commentatus sit. Abfiiit 
ergo ab his fingendi voluntas et astutia, quoniam 
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rudes fuerunt. Aut quis possit indoctus apta inter 

se et coliajrcntia fingere, quum philosophorum doc- 

tissimi Plato et Aristoteles ct Epicurus et Zenon 

ij)si sibi rcpugnantia et contraria dixerint ? htec est 

« 

eniin mendaciorum natura, ut cohaerere non possint. 
Illorum autem traditio, quia vera est, quadrat un- 
diquc, ac sibi tota consentit; et idco persiiadet quia 
constanti ratione suiTulta est." This observation, 
which carries with it great weight, when directed to 
the various component parts of Scripture individually, 
is perfectly unanswerable when applied to the entire 
and consistent scheme of revelatiqn as a whole. Sel¬ 
dom, if ever, is any one single impq|||or entirely 
accordant with himself: a sueoession of impostors, 
writing at separate and remote periods the one from 
the other, cannot by any possibility be so. And yet 
where, from the fall of Adam downwards, to the final 
close of the work of inspiration, can we detect one 
single violation of unity of purpose in the theory of 
God’s interferences for the redemption of mankind, 
—where point out one absent link from the chain of 
connected consequences? The whole is obviously 
the grouping and calculated contrivance of one master¬ 
mind. 

Had the self-same tenets, with those promulgated 
in Hedy Writ, been first taught by any of the great 
moral sages of Greece or Rome, it is evident that, 
although that circumstance ought not in reality to 
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have operated against the value of their instructions, 
it would certainly have suggested a plausible argu¬ 
ment iigaiiist the Divine authority attaching to them, 
of which the sceptic would not have failed to take 
advantiige. No reason, it might have been said, can 
be adduced to show that a first-rate understanding, 
taking into consideration .all the anoin.alous fc.atures 
of man’s moral constitution, miglit not, by a lucky 
accident, have lighted upon such a jilausiblc vindica¬ 
tion of God's Providence, in his dealings with the 
hum.an race, as Christi.an theory supposes. The 
great superiority of gueh a theory over those invented 
by the sev ‘1^ founders of the other great schools of 
philosophy, it might have been urged, no more proves 
the Divine inspiration of its promulgator, than the 
superior beauties of the works of Homer or Shak- 
speare, to . those of most other poets, would neces¬ 
sarily oblige ul*to attribute their peculiar degree of 
genius to a like Divine source. Undoubtedly it 
would have been difficult to meet successfully objec¬ 
tions of tliis nature. As there is no assignable and 
definite limit to the inventive powers of the human 
mind, it is evident that the production of any one 
work, of even unprecedented merit, by one indi¬ 
vidual, would only be another and a new measure 
afforded us of what the intellect of man can achieve, 
and would supply no proof whatever that such indi¬ 
vidual was inspired. But the whole canon of Scrip- 
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ture, iis vrc possess it, is a complet<5 refutation of this 
objection in every form in wliieli it is capable of beinf; 
put with respect to the inspiration of the Bible. 
Nothing can, it is true, be more ciUirc and consistent 
with itself than the scheme of revelation as a whole, 
but on the other hand, it is eqiudly certain that no¬ 
thing can be more seemingly desultory, can bear 
more positive proofs of the absence of any thing like 
confederacy, or he less set off by elaborate splendour 
of composition, than the greater part of those writings 
through the medium of which thaflfct'velation is con¬ 
veyed. One strong internal protff of the real inspira¬ 
tion attributable to the sacred authors4l|(r instance, 
is the fact, that many of them are not only known to 
have been ignorant men in general, but also appeitf, 
on several occasions, to have been j)erfectly unaware 
of the value of the very facts which they were com¬ 
municating. With reference to one another, so far 
from appearing to be united in a common combination 
to deceive, they often seemingly, though perhaps 
never substantially, contradict each other’s statements, 
in minute particulars, and sometimes even in mo¬ 
mentous points of doctrine. Not only do they not 
appear to wish to theorize, but it may even be doubted 
how far many of them, at the monicnt that their 
works w'cre composed, possessed any definite theory 
beyond that of the single fact of tlie promised re- 
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dcniption of the Israelitish people. In order to un¬ 
derstand what Christianity, in all its parts, really is, 
we must study not one Gospel only, nor even the 
whole four Gospels, but the entire book of the New 
Testament, from the beginning to the end : and even 
then our conclusions would be incomplete, as to its 
vast importance and the elaborate contrivance of Pro¬ 
vidence for its production, unless we extend our 
researches backward, from the last book of the Old 
Testament to the very first page of Genesis itself. 
And yet among Ac great multitude of writers whose 
respective compositions constitute that single and 
consistent llferk which we call the Bible, only two 
individuals, namely, Moses and Paul, could for a 
moment, under any circumstances, be susjiected of a 
tendency or disposition to set up what might justly 
be denominated a system. But Moses, if he sys¬ 
tematised at aU, must obviously have had an eye to 
the permanence of his own institutions, and have 
striven more to establish his own efficiency, as a 
legislator, than to act in the capacity of a mere fore¬ 
runner of a code of doctrines by which his own were 
to be eventually superseded;—whilst, again, Paul, 
however disposed he may have been to concentrate 
the facts and doctrines connected with Christ’s ad¬ 
vent into one consistent series of propositions, at aU 
events came after those facts upon which he builds 
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his conclusions had already taken place, and after 
the greater portion of those doctrines had been pro- 
mulged and commented upon by others. 

If, then, there is, as there assuredly seems to be, a 
traceable consistency in Scripture, which marks the 
.agency and dictation of one predominating mind, it 
certainly is not to the ostensible authors of its several 
component parts that such consistency can be re¬ 
ferred. If their pens \^re so guided that each indi¬ 
vidual performed exactly his own necessary share in 
the construction of the work, and no more, and if, 
without natural eloquence, without the acquirements 
of literature, and without any of the knqjlrn qualifica¬ 
tions by which sages and legislators have been occa¬ 
sionally enabled to impress a new character ujjon 
society, tlicse men liave operated the greatest change 
in human manners recorded in history, we must surely 
look elsewhere than to themselves for the great mov¬ 
ing principle. It is in vain for us to examine the 
Divine Scriptures w’itli the fastidious eye of critics, 
and to attempt to show that the work might have 
been better and more systematically done. The best 
answer to such objections is, that the work is done: 
that the Bible has been the instrument wliich has 
rendered the manners of modern times, not excepting 
those of many unbelievers themselves, more humane, 
more puUshed, and ten thousand times more pure, 
than those of the best periods of antiquity: and that 
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if, upon reference to the writings which have wrought 
such wonders, we seem often to miss that elegance of 
style and those nice accomplishments which mark the 
highly-finished productions of professional men of 
letters, it is, in fact, only one miracle the more, and 
the more manifestly “ the Lord’s doing.” 

Those persons who arc disposed to believe that 
Providence has, from first to last, superintended the 
devclojmient and promulgatiin of Christianity, taking 
care that the most important of all communications 
should be made as accessible as possible to the whole 
liuman race, will probably be disposed to consider 
the singular fact that tlic whole of the New Testa¬ 
ment has descended to us in the Greek and not in the 
Aramaic language, as another internal proof of tlie 
Divine benevolence and wisdom. Certain it is, from 
the liistory of mankind subsequent to tlie commence¬ 
ment of the (Christian era, that no other language 
would have supplied so universally convenient a 
vehicle for the general transmission of truth as the 
one which, for many centuries since the coming of 
Christ, was that of the predominant power of Europe, 
and wliich is at this moment, as it is likely to con¬ 
tinue to he, one of the foremost objects of the study of 
men of letters throughout the civilized world. 



CHAPTER XXVUI. 


Conclusion. 


Retuhnino, then, to the main proposition with 
which we set out, W’e iftve no hesitation in asserting 
that, setting aside all gratuitous theories of what we 
miglit eonceivc the system of tlie universe jwssibly 
to have been, had it pleased (Sod so to arrange it, 
and taking the actual acknowledged facts of human 
nature as the foundation of the argument, there is an 
appositeness and relevancy bi our moral wants in the 
scheme of revelation, such as we have received it, 
which aifords a strong, we might surely add, an over¬ 
powering, evidence of its Divine origin. Were it 
confessedly the suggestion of philosophical ingenuity, 
it would probably be acknowledged by every class of 
men to be by many degrees the most plausible con¬ 
jecture in the records of literature; whDst, as a matter 
of practice, it is undoubtedly calculated to extirpate 
more of the evil propensities of the heart, and to 
develop, or, to speak more properly, to create, a 
greater capability of virtue than all the united ethical 
theories which human ingenuity has produced. The 
experiment has now been made for the space of nearly 
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('if'htccn centuries, and it may confidently be asserted 
of it that, where fairly tried, it has invariably suc¬ 
ceeded in raising the standard of civilization, and 
jiromoting social and domestic hajipiness. It is no 
argument against it to allege, as the infidels are in the 
habit of doing, the miseries produced during the siimu 
period of time by the malignant passions of mankind 
under the assumed sanction of its name. None hut 
those who are idrc.-idy predfsposed from other causes 
to calumniate revelation, would venture to attach any 
weight to such uncandid .allegations. “ The time 
cometh that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service,’’ was the prophetic remark of our 
Saviour upon the abuses which he fores<aw would one 
day he perpetrated under the pretext of religion ; and 
certain it is, that human cruelty seldom attiiins to so 
acrimonious a perfection of bitterness as when con¬ 
centrated and excited by the demoniacal spirit of 
ignorant fanaticism. But the answer here is a short 
and a phoin one. Neither hatred, pride, ambition, 
persecution, nor any other evil and carnal passion, 
however ))lausihly disguised, can ever be otherw’ise 
than directly opposed to the meek and unresisting 
principles of the Gospel; and jirecisely in the same 
proportion in which any taint of such propensities 
shall have at any time been found to have influenced 
tlie conduct of otherwise sincere Christians, must they 
U* considered to have retrograded from their faith. 
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The fact is, that the historj’of strongly excited hum.an 
passion, be the ostensible exciting motive what it will, 
is almost invariably the history of human crime. 
Never is the understanding less fitted to judge calmly 
and, therefore, soundly,—never is the heart less 
accessible to the complacent feeling of devotion in all 
its overflowing tenderness of universal charity, than 
when religion is made a w'ar cry, or the rallying 
signal of a party. In order to know the immense 
degree of temporal good which the doctrines of the 
Gospel have wrought, and are at this moment work¬ 
ing in society, we must look, then, not to the glare 
of public events, where, jierhajis, a few great and 
triumphant examples of unshaken rectitude of prin- 
eijile afford a poor consolation to the spectator for the 
generid scene of wretchedness and wickedness which 
he is eomjielled to witness, but to the noiseless 
retirement of domestic life; to those unobtrusive 
circles in which the Christian virtues, as they are 
expelled one by one from the arena of worldly clamour, 
take their final refuge. To this surest and most unfail¬ 
ing test, every sincere believer will confidently appeal 
for the evidences of the soundness of those principles 
which he acknowledges, against the taunts of the un¬ 
believer. He will point to the abode of those whom the 
world deems unfortunate, but who are inw-ardly con¬ 
scious of possessing a treasure which they would not 
exchange for all the external prosperity of those who 
z 2 
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despise them ; to the bedchamber of the invalid, who 
checrfiilly recognises the hand of a father and bene¬ 
factor in the stroke which chastises him; to traits of 
feminine and almost infantine heroism, in comparison 
of which the legends of Pagan antiquity fade away 
into nothing; and, as a case not less in point, to the 
jaded feelings of the worn out votary of wealth or 
ambition, who has at length begun to perceive the 
vanity of all human pursuits, excepting that of the one 
thing, which in the sunny scaiion of life he had con- 
tem])tuously overlooked. The healing operation of 
the Ciospel prindjiles upon all the weaknesses and 
infirmities .and irritations to which our nature is sub¬ 
ject, vannot, we repeat, be the result of mere accident. 
There must be something in them of Divine con¬ 
trivance, some relevancy, however inexplicable, to 
the constitution of our hearts and understanding. 
Falsehood and imposture are in their very nature so 
repugnant to tlic general well-being of mankind, and 
to our necessary apprehensions of the Divine attri¬ 
butes, that to suppeise Uiem capable of producing all 
the eflects of the holiest truths, not only in this or 
tliat instance, but in every department and under 
every possible modification of society, would be the 
greatest of absurdities. If it is alleged, in reply to 
this observation, that Christianity is only so far 
beneficial in its effects upon the human heart, inasmuch 
as it comprehends all the principles of natural religion, 
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to the excellence and Divine origin of which the 
sceptic professes to assent equally with ourselves, our 
answer is, that we deny that mere natural religion 
can produce the result now described. We do not 
pretend nor wish to undervalue the principles of sound 
theism so far as they will go. They constitute, we 
admit, integral portions of the truth, but still, we 
assert, that they are not the whole truth; and we 
would add, also, that the points in which they are 
defective are those very points in which the weakness 
of human nature most earnestly requires their help. 
In every thing that has reference to the position of man 
with respect to his Creator, to the peculiar difliculties 
connected with the undoubted phenomena of the Di¬ 
vine government,* and every most earnest wish and 
want of the human heart, we must have recourse solely 
and exclusively to the peculiar doctrines of Christ¬ 
ianity. The moral anomalies which, in the midst of an 
astonishingly beautiful material creation, we cannot but 
observe around us, suggest the antagonist propositions 
against which the Gospel revelations arc placed in 
direct counteraction. In admitting, then, the fact of 
the existence of the former, it would seem impossible, 
if we would vindicate to our reasons the ways of 
Providence, to deny the reality of the latter. W’hy, 
then, has this splendid doctrine been received with 
so much haughty superciliousness, not to say with 
so much virulence of hostility, as we know that it 
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has been received, by men of high acquirements in 
literature, and even sometimes of correct moral 
habits ? The (lospel itself will supply the answer, 
“ that its kingdom is not of this w'orld that it is 
not a mere ingenious theory, in discussing which 
philosophical minds may exercise their acuteness, 
but that it is a jiraetieal, and often a painful, course 
of moral disri])line, entailing upon its professors ntf 
slight degree of self-restraint, and the abjuration of 
no sin.dl proportion of the more immediate attractions 
of this life. Nor is this all. Ciilculated, as it really 
is. to meet and satisfy our most urgent monal wants, 
still the truth ?)f this fact is far, very far, from being 
prominently evident to all classes of persons. The 
patient requires to be satisfied of tlfe existence of the 
malady before he calls in the aid of the jdiysician. But 
such are the distractions of society, and so numerous 
the occupations which divert us from the habit of 
deep spiritual reflection, that the interior of their owm 
breasts remains to the last an unexplored region to 
the greatc-r portion of mankind. Let them, indeed, 
take the trquble of tracing consequence after comsg- 
quence as they arise in necessary sueeession, from 
the acknowledged principles of universal morals, and 
we have no doubt that the uniform result to most 
minds would be, a disposition to hail the communica¬ 
tions of revelation as bearing the decisive stamp of 
authenticitv. But this is a trouble which few indi- 
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A'iduals imagine that they Iiave leisure, and Still fewer 
find that they have the disposition, to undertake. 
To sueh men, accordingly, Christianity comes as medi¬ 
cine tendered to the sound, or the solution of an 
enigma to those who are not eonseious of the diflieulty. 
Its first impression, therefore, upon them is, that of its 
heiiig something superfluous, which they may well 
afford to do without, ^d which, therefore, would 
argue a meddlesome jiertinacity in those who would 
anxiously direct their attention to it. 

The long continued operation of miracles, also, of 
which the llihle requires our helifef, and the tran¬ 
scendental mysteries which it inculcatjjs as matters of 
faith, though involving no real improbability, if rightly 
considered, must l)e confessed to be well ealcuhited to 
startle most persons, who come for the first time to 
the consideration of its evidences. In order fully to 
ajipreciate the jihysical difficulty which even the most 
intelligent and well regulated minds must have felt, 
to conquer their prepossession against revelation, 
occasioned by the detail of preternatural occurrences 
wliieh it records, it will be proper, before we conclude, 
to revert once more to the notice of due of those 
instinctive operations of our minds, with respect to 
Uie existence of which, as we have before observed, 
all metaphysicians appear to be agreed. The opera¬ 
tion alluded to has been already stated to be that iiy 
which, prior to, and independently of, all systematic 
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reasoning, wc derive our belief in the permanency and 
inviolability of the ordinary laws of nature from the 
simple fact of our own past personal experience. It 
has been often and often repeated by those persons 
who have most studied the phenomena of the human 
mind, that, in consequence of our inability to trace 
any connexion between cause and effect, we can have 
no possible ^und for antic^ating the recurrence ojj 
any, the most natural incident, beyond that of our 
recollection of tlie uniformity of its past occurrence 
under analogous circumstances. Such are the strange * 
processes by whidi we reason, that this axiom, which 
in fact supplies the strongest theoretical argument in 
favour of what we should deem miracles, (inasmuch 
as it would show that, for any thii\g wc know to the 
■contrary, any result whatever may be the result of 
any antecedent operation,) still affords, practic^y, 
the most powerful, Uiough not the most sound, pre¬ 
sumption against them. ‘ “ Such and such things 
happen in a certain order; therefore they will always 
so happen.” This is, perhaps, the first general 
maxim at which tlie human mind, in the commence¬ 
ment of life; arrives. No doubt Providence has wisely 
contrived, not only that every man, but probably, that 
every animal endued with consciousness, in order that 
it maybe enabled to procure its own subsistence, should 
h^e a necessary and instinctive impression, that cer¬ 
tain effects will invariably result from certain causes. 
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But it is obvious, that this conclusion is the result 
of no Icptimate process of ratiocination. “ It is iin])os- 
siblc,” says Hume, “ that this inference of the (brute) 
anim.ol can be founded on any process of argument 
or reasoning, by which he concludes, thaUlikc events 
must follow like objects, and that the course of nature 
will always be regular in its operations. For if there 
<be, iii^reality, any arguments of this nature, they surely 
lie too abstruse for the observation of such imperfect 
understandings; since it may well employ the utmost 
care and attention of a philosophic genius to discover 
and observe them. Animals, therefore, are not guided 
in these inferences by reasoning; neither arc chil¬ 
dren ; neither arc the generality of mankind, in their 
ordinary actions and conclusions: neither are philo” 
sophers themselves, who, in all the active parts of 
lif(^ are, in the main, the same wth the vulgar, and ' 
are governed by the same maxims. Nature must 
have provided some other principle, of more ready 
and more general use and application; nor can an 
operation of such immense consequence in life as that 
of inferring eflects from causes be trusted to the un-, 
certain process of reasoning and argumentation. Were 
this doubtful with regard to men, it seems to admit 
of no question with regard to the brute creation; 
and the conclusion being once firmly established in 
the one, we have a strong presumption, from all the 
rules of analogy, that it ought to be ilhiversally ad- 
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mitted, without any exception or reserve. It is 
eustom alone which enf!;af;cs animals, from every object 
that strikes their senses, to infer its usual attendant, 
and carries their imagination, from the appearance of 
the one, *o conceive the other in that jiarticular 
manner which we denominate belief. No other ex¬ 
planation c.an be given of this operation, in all the 
higher as well as lower cladses of sensitive beings 
which fall under our notice and observation With¬ 
out this jiowerful association here stated, it would 
undoubtedly be impossible for us not only to pro¬ 
vide for coming occurrences, but even duly to avail 
ourselves of the present blessings w'hieb the bounty 
of die Creator has spread before us. The sceptical 
philosopher, however, from whose writings the above 
extract is made, has att.ached so much importance to 
this fact, that upon it, that is to say, upon our pre¬ 
sumed incapability of believing any thing which is 
contrary to our uniform past experience, he has built 
his celebrated dictum, that “ no testimony whatever 
is sufficient to establish a miracle.” It is, to be sure, 
somewhat inconsistent, in a statement thus undoubt- 
ingly promulgated, that tliis bold proposition should 
be admitted by its propounder to be founded, as is 
above seen, upon no necessary, nor even probable, 
inference of the reason; but to be a mere consequence 
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of tho arbitrary construction of the mind ; and that' 
he should allow, almost in the same breath, that no, 
however portentous, deviation from the "eneral order 
of events, independently of that instinctive associa¬ 
tion, ought, properly, to excite in us any surjirise 
whatever. “ The bread," says he, “ which I for¬ 
merly eat, nourished me; that is, a body of such 
Sensible qualities was, at that time, endued with such 
secret powers. Hut, does it follow that other bread 
must also nourish me at another time, and that like 
sensible qualities must always be attended with the 
like secret powers ? The conseijiience seems nowise 
nrressary What is this admission, then, but that 
there is nothing in what we should grant to be a real 
miracle, that is to say, a decided deviation fnim seem¬ 
ingly established causi- and effect, which, in strict 
reason, ought to surprise us ? Hut such contradic¬ 
tions arc, perhaps, to be expected the moment that 
we launch into the region of metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tions. In a certain sense, however, the sincercst 
Christian believer will readily grant the greater part, 
though, assuredly, he will not assent to the entire 
whole, of the foregoing assertions. He will cheer¬ 
fully acknowledge, with Hume, that knowing really 
nothing of the necessary connexion of causation, we 
have no reason, theoretically, for supposing any mi- 
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racle whatever (using that word in its commonly re¬ 
ceived acceptation) to be really impossible: but he 
will also allow, because it is what every reasonable 
person must feel, that the natural, and almost neces¬ 
sary, presumption of our minds isj that the order of 
nature, such as we know it from experience to be, is, 
as a general rule, fixed and permanent. It is ob¬ 
vious, however, and should never be forgotten, that, 
whilst the former of these propositions is a direct in¬ 
ference from the principles of sound and laborious 
reasoning, the hitter is an inert and involuntarj- 
animal impression only. We believe in it, because 
we find ourselves, from the constitution of our nature, 
impelled to do so; but we can assign no other reason 
for it than that God, for wise, practical, but secondary 
purposes, 1ms so disposed us. The fact is, that the 
moment that we examine this last axiom, the more 
we find ourselves obliged to question its philosophical 
accuracy. Nothing, assuredly, can be more experi¬ 
mentally certain, than that the phenomena of nature 
have not always been what they are at this moment. 
And yet we can no more conceive the fact of a crea¬ 
tion of the universe, or that of the first production of 
any single plant or animal, than we can any of the 
most astounding miracles of Scripture. Such occur¬ 
rences are certainly equally opposed, with those last 
mentioned, to our daily and uniform experience, and 
therefore, according to Hiune’s argument, ought to 
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be equally revolting to the understanding. But with 
regard to those former facts, they are as certain and 
demonstrable as any the best attested occurrences of 
our own times. Tliat such things have lieen, is no 
longer a doubt with the most hardened and pertina¬ 
cious sceptic. But if so, there is assuredly no reason 
why we should stop at this point, and, having .ad¬ 
mitted the uncertainty of the test of mere experience 
thus far, should deny that the same argument may be 
legitimately extended much farther. 

Though, however, such an inference would seem 
to be nothing more than what is strictly reasonable, 
still, we repeat, the blind and instinctive impression 
of the human mind is on the other side. All per¬ 
sons whatever in their ordinary, and the greater pro¬ 
portion of mimkind in their permanent, habits, are 
startled and oftended by any assertion of the reality 
of what, in common language, and under common cir¬ 
cumstances, would be deemed impossibilities. The 
ignorant no less than the learned can say what is 
accordant with, or contrary to, their personal expe¬ 
rience, and by far the greater portion of mankind, 
whether ignorant or learned, will reason no further. 
It requires, in fact, no small degree of the power of 
philosophical abstraction, to perceive that many things, 
which by the vulgar are considered as impossibilities, 
are not only possible but necessary inferences from 
undoubted premises. Until, however, this truth be 
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madp not only demonstrable, but familiar to the 
mind, a prejudice against the wonders related in 
Scripture must ever, to a certain degree, exist in the 
breasts of even tbe devout and well disposed, whilst 
the same facts will be exultingly selected from the 
general context of revelation, by the thoughtless and 
profane, as triumphant proofs of the credulity of the 
single-minded, and the utter incredibility of the whole 
theory of our faith. But the influential causes, to 
which we must attribute the widely extending in¬ 
difference amongst worldly men with respect to 
evangelical truth, do not terminate here. Christ¬ 
ianity, we should recollect, in addition to its being 
exposed in limine to the strong involuntary objection 
above alluded to, finds also a still more formidable, 
because a far less innocent, predisposition of the 
human mind arrayed against it, from the many sacri¬ 
fices of presumed personal convenience it requires, 
and the difficidt course of spiritual discipline which 
it would enforce. Here, again, every metaphysician 
will tell us, that, independently of the moral disqua¬ 
lification which licentious habits create for the per¬ 
ception of the intrinsic beauty of true holiness, an¬ 
other objection to its reception occurs, founded like 
the former rather upon the mechanism and original 
constitution of our minds, than upon real exercise of 
the reasoning powers. The first and instinctive im¬ 
pulse of every person, not with respect to religious 
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questions only, but in all the common transactions of 
life, is to believe rather what he wishes to be true, 
than what actually is so. This impression, an un- 
reasonable and a mischievous one no doubt, suggests 
itself uncalled for, and, in nine cases out of ten, in¬ 
fluences the choice and moulds the opinions of tlie 
average members of society ; wjiilst, on the other 
hand, tliat strength of mind, which setting passion 
and prejudice apart, withholds its judgment till it has 
found substantial reasons on which to found an in¬ 
ference, is attained with difficulty, and consequently 
falls to the lot of comparatively few. In no case, 
however, perhaps, does the above-mentioned unrea¬ 
soning prejudice operate more wididy than in that of 
the formation of our religious opinions. A business¬ 
like, calculating, and money-making community, do 
not readily turn aside from their favourite course 
in pursuit of inquiries of this nature, where no imme¬ 
diate worldly advantage is at hand to reward their 
labour. So long, accordingly, as they can keep the 
momentous questions of revelation at a distance, and 
by so doing can contrive to know no more of it than 
that it requires their belief in prodigies perfectly 
unlike to any thing which has ever occurred w'ithin 
their own knowledge, whilst they feel also that its 
entire adoption would stand in the way of that self- 
indulgence to which tlie corrupt human heart is so 
naturally prone, religious belief in tlie full, strict, 
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evangelical sense of the term, must to them be really 
impossible. Pul^c decorum, and an idea that a pro¬ 
fessed deference to the established worship of the 
country is required of them as citizens, may procure 

their external assent to its forms; and so long as 

• 

tbit natural sense of the rules of morality, which the 
Christian revelation has so much heightened and 
improved, even in the case of thdSe who deny its 
evidences, continues to supply a general standard for 
their conduct, they may pass through life perhaps not 
onlyt|)lausibly, Imt really usefully, as members of the 
social community. Examples, however, such as 
these can never be quoted as a realization of the 
blessed cilects which Christianity was intended to 
produce among the human race. 

We should form a very inadequate notion of the 
value of the Gospel, wefe we to suppose that it had 
completed its work when it had smoothed the rough 
exterior of public mamicrs, and, having inculcated a 
certain series of moral maxims much too redued and 
unearthly for the mere worldly mind to adopt, as a 
rule of practice, or even to appreciate, that it has 
left human nature as cold and as incapable of holy 
aspirations as it found it. That stupendous dispen¬ 
sation is assuredly, if true, far, very far, too elaborate 
an arrangement of Providence to rest contented with 
this humble result. It is either something vastly 
superior to every possible worldly object, or it is 
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nothing. N« reasonable Christian, any more than any 
other reasonable person, believes gratuitously, unne¬ 
cessarily, andfrom a natural prcdispojjition, in miracles. 
He knows, he secs as clearly as Hume or any other 
sceptic, that God never disturbs the established order 
of his own works, but for sorde truly cxtraordinity 
and paramount object. If, then, notwithstanding this 
original bias to Ae contrary, the overpowering force 
of external and internal evidence obliges him to 
admit that such preteniafural interpositions have 
really taken place; and if he finds that the iihoice 
between assent and unbelief is after all a choice of 
difficulties, and yet that upon due and c.autious exft- 
mination he cannot but admit fliat the affirmative 
side of the question is, beyond comparison, the most 
probable, still the very feeling of amazement witii 
which he eoncludes his enqiiiry leaves him under an 
awe-struck impression of the infinite importance of 
the mysterious truths thus forced upon his conviction. 

What, then, is the reasonable, the only conclusion, 
to which he can arrive ? That he cannot, consistently 
with any rule of sound argument, any more than 
conformably with what he conceives to be the un¬ 
equivocal language of revelation, make common cause 
with the Unitarian, the Socinian, or the Arian. He 
feels that he has no alternative but that of receiving 
Scripture as a whole, or of rejecting it as a wlu^ 
He sees no diminution of the difficulty, if, discardwg' 


A a 
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as human superadditions the larger portion of the 
recorded miracles of Holy Writ, he is compelled by 
the cogency of proof to retain any. Granting the 
reality of one, whether that one he the miracle of 
inspiration, the miracle of prophecy, or the miracle of 
the transmutation of natural objects, he knows that 
he has conceded the great question at issue, and that 
henceforward there remains no other point at which he 
can reasonably stop in the course of his admissions, 
than tlie full boundary line of Scripture itself. 

lJut if he receive the whole of what we are taught 
tp acknowledge .as God’s word, it will, then, assuredly 
be to him as the most stupendous and most excellent 
of God’s gifts. It will strictly be his “ Emmanuel, 
God widi us.” It will identify him in interests and 
in feeling with every thing, however noble and tran¬ 
scendental, which his imagination can conceive, or to 
wliich his most rapturous wishes can aspire. It will 
open all heaven before him, because he will know that 
the price of heaven has already been paid on his 
account; and it will scale and purge his eyesight 
with regard to every thing connected with the earth. 
It will inculcate no fanaticism, no ascetic mortifica¬ 
tions, no contemptuous disregard or hard-hearted 
suppression of the eharities of social and domestic 
life; for such .are the false deductions of a morose 
human philosophy, following up its own harsh and 
narrow principles under the influence of superstitious 
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terror and unenlightened reason. Hut lie will, not¬ 
withstanding, learn to see every thing in its proper 
proportions, and in its true colours. lie will think 
less of this world, only heeause he will think of hea¬ 
ven the more; but his dealings with mankind will 
be in all fervour of alfeetion, and cheerfulness, and 
guileless simplicity of heart. He will love man, 
because the principle of his religion is love, and be¬ 
cause he knows that for the sake of man his gracious 
Redeemer quitted heaven and became a sojourner and 
an outcast upon earth ; and he will love (iod with an 
intensity of which every other modification of religious 
belief is incapable, because no other religion teaches 
tliat our Creator has done for us what the (iospcl 
assures us that he has done. Need we, then, ask 
the superfluous question whether Christianity, thus 
considered and thus adopted, will make him wi.s(T and 
better ? and if such be the certain result of its ado]>- 
tion, need we again ask whether that system of Indief 
is really from God ! “ Ry their fruits ye shall know 

them,” is the uifallible criterion to which every 
Christian believer will confidently appeal in vindica¬ 
tion of the hope which ir in him: being fully assured 
that those tenets must be founded upon an immoveable 
basis of truth, the necessary consequence of which is 
to afford the best, or rather the only, explanation of 
the mysteries of God's Providence, and, whilst it 
kills in their first growth every germinating principle 
A a 2 
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of vice, to (levelopc a capability of spiritual holiness in 
man, of the possibility of which mere human reason 
could not have aflbrded us the slightest conception. 


In the preceding dissertation an attempt has been 
made to give a summary sketch of the entire system 
of revelation, by tracing the converging tendency of 
its various integral parts from first to last, as they 
unite to form one consistent design, and terminate in 
the establishment of a few most momentous proposi¬ 
tions. The execution of the design has, from the 
extensive nature of the subject, been necessarily ge¬ 
neral and superficial: still, however, the mode of 
treating it here pursued will not, it is trusted, be 
without its use to many persons (whether coming 
under the denomination of believers or sceptics) 
whose attention may not have been accustomed to 
consider the uniformity of plan which appears to 
pervade the whole of God’s dealings with mankind, 
should they, and more especially should the latter, 
be disposed to afford to it a small portion of their 
consideration. To readers of the former description 
it cannot, to say the least, be otherwise than bene¬ 
ficial, to acquire the habit of taking larger and more 
comprehensive views than they have yet done of the 
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subject matter of their belief, and of thus confirming 
their previous impression of the tnitli of the various 
component doctrines of their relip;ion, by observin;? 
how impossible it is to wrest any of them singly and 
severally from its general contexture without the 
dislocation of the whole, and in fact without over¬ 
turning the very fundamental principles of naiural 
tlieology itself. In th^ respect the design of the 
comprehensive survey of the theory of Christianity 
here attempted will bear some resemblance to that of 
the blank outline maps which we place in the liands 
of young students in geography, by the aid of wbicli 
Uie grouping and relative connexion of the several 
districts are rendered more easy of apprehension, 
than would be the case were they to commence by 
entangling themselves in minute questions of detail. 
In theology more especially, and more markedly than 
in other pursuits, an acquaintance with the actual 
location of a principle in the system of which it forms 
a part is absolutely necessary for the purpose of its 
proper elucidation. A difficulty which would be in¬ 
superable when considered as a detached proposition, 
often assumes the character of an obvious and neces¬ 
sary inference, when viewed in its proper position as 
a member of a connected series of correlative axioms. 

With the sceptic, again, the appeal here made to 
principles recognised by himself, and to the test of 
uniform experience, may, it is hoped, operate as an 
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inducement to commence a fartlicr and more elaborate 
examination, in all its minuter details, of the great 
ijuestion at issue, upon which he is imperatively 
urged by every principle of duty, interest, and sober 
reason, to ri'tuni an impartial verdict. It is an ob¬ 
vious tnitb, that wifb tlu’ active business-like man of 
the world, the dogmatical ineulcatiou of insulated 
doctrines of religion, however vital in themselves, and 
how’cver really substantiated by strong external evi¬ 
dence, rarely succeeds. To minds thus preoccupied 
by the speculations of the passing hour, the mysterious 
dicta of our faith necessarily announce themselves 
with an air of paradox, when presented one by one, 
without reference to the other truths which ought to 
jjreecde or accompany them. Abstract and impal- 
jiable doctrines are never accepted by us willingly, nor 
considered impartially, where no previous moral 
habits predisjiose us for their reception, and no 
strongly marked semblance of probability gives them 
an urgent claim upon our attention. Of all subjects 
of intellectual research, accordingly, that of theology, 
if we would ground our faith upon immoveable prin¬ 
ciples, requires the widest process of induction and 
the most thorough investigation of the indubitable 
principles of our own nature, and of the general laws 
of God’s moral government. Partial, desultory, and 
confined views, whilst they present an almost insur¬ 
mountable stumbling-block in the path of the sceptic. 
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afford also an unsafe resting place for the faith of even 
the best disposed Christian believer. It is only after 
a long an4continuous effort of the understanding that 
the mist which envelopes these transcendental (pies- 
tions gradually disperses, and wo begin to perceive 
clearly, how, by the intimate interlacement of doctrine 
with doctrine, the great truths of revelation mutually 
aid and support one another. When the mind, by 
habitual contcmjdation, has become thoroughly fami¬ 
liarized with the wonders of the spiritual world, then, 
and not till then, the necessity not only of believing 
sometliing, but of believing what, if broadly stated to 
the indolent and indill'erent, will appear to be a de¬ 
gree of gratuitous credulity, forces itself irresistibly 
on the conviction. 

It is on this account tliat the singular intellectual 
character of the age in which we live must tend to 
fill every well-wisher to the cause of religion and to 
mankind with feelings of anxiety, if not of alarm. 
This observation is not made from any disposition to 
augur altogether unfavourably of those habits of men¬ 
tal enterprise which mark the present day. Con¬ 
vinced, as wc are, that the rapid movement which is 
now taking place in the course of events is part of 
that progressive system wliich the wisdom of Pro¬ 
vidence has destined to lead to the ultimate benefit 
of his creatures, we cannot doubt but that there 
exists, somewhere or other, in the busy scene around 
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US, a sanative principle, which will deaden the energy 
of much of that moral poison which at present seems 
SO copiously to infect the stream of science. It is 
the almost exclusively earthly tendency of the intel¬ 
lectual pursuits of the existing generation, and not 
the pursuits themselves, which we fear and depre¬ 
cate. The evils resulting from the abuse of know¬ 
ledge are not, indeed, peculiar to our own age. So 
long as the heart of njan continues to bo what it is, 
intelligence, like every other power, will as often be 
converted into a principle of mischief as of benefit, 
lie the favourite science of the moment what it may, 
it will, according to the opposite views of individuals, 
afford implements for the attack, no less than argu¬ 
ments for the defence, of religion. A century ago, 
when the comparative stagnation of the public mind, 
by the greater degree of leisure which accompanied 
it, impressed upon our literature a more abstracted 
an^ visionary character than that which attaches to 
the more practical studies of our present men of let¬ 
ters, mctiqihysical studies, the legitimate pursuit of 
which may be numbered among the most effective 
auxiliaries of sound theology, supplied, as is well 
Igiown, some of the most powerful aids to the genius 
of .infidelity. A science which, as if by the touch of 
a magician, could make tlie whole material universe, 
as it were, disappear from our view, leaving to us 
nothing but thin and impalpable abstractions in its 
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place, and which by attempting to explain the origin 
and growth of our ideas, and even the nature and 
constitutitfn of the human soul, could contrive to ren¬ 
der the fundamental axioms of Theism and morality 
equivocal in the conceptions of the half-informed, 
was naturally laid hold of with aiagemess, as an 
excuse for their unbelief, by those persons whose 
unaspiring object it was to confine the whole scope 
and energy of our spiritual faculties withitj^the nar¬ 
row boundaries of tins world’s business. The de¬ 
lusion was strong whilst it lasted, but, like all other 
systems of unsubstantial philosophy, was no less 
transient. The age of unprofitable, and often of mis¬ 
chievous, idealism is now gone by, and has left little 
behind it to attract and interest the present genera¬ 
tion, except the recollection of undecided controver¬ 
sies, and a few plausible ill-confirmed conjectures. 
The tendency of the literature of our own times is, 
unfortunately, in some important respects, of a'"di- 
rectly contrary description. If the mysteries of the 
immaterial world were formerly ransactecd with a 
petulant and profane curiosity, the fault now lies in 
the opposite extreme. With a strong dislike to 
every thing approaching to the reveries of abstrac¬ 
tion, and, in fact, to every thing which does not con¬ 
tribute its share to the business of the passing 
moment, the public sentiment has adopted a con¬ 
temptuous tone with respect to the merely contem- 
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plative sciences which inclines us occasionally to 
look back almost with regret to the visionary studies 
of our fonifathers. If metaphysical pursuits did 
nothing more than give us more accurate notions of 
the real conditions of actual existence, and shew us 
how unlike our sensible and bodily jierceptions are 
to the mysterious cand inaccessible objects which they 
represent, they would, when duly cultivated, form no 
unimportant preparative for the discussion of the 
abstruse questions of theology. Hut it is rarely that 
we are content thus to travel the middle and the 
safest ])atli. There is an exclusiveness in the tastes 
of tlie human faculties which seldom contents itself 
with the mere preference of one course of study to 
another. The occupation of tlic moment must he as 
every tiling to us, and every other mode of mental 
exercise as nothing. What Cicero so justly remarked 
of the dangerous tendency of the epicurean doc¬ 
trines, namely, that by discussing too exclusively the 
properties of material objects, they almost, of neces¬ 
sity, overlooked those spiritual entities the existence 
of which they professed to acknowledge, may ailbrd 
a salutary hint to those persons who can anticipate 
no danger to the cause of religion from that eager 
attention to secular concenis which marks the times 
in which we live. “ Cum in rerum natura duo qua;- 
renda sint, unum, quae mqtcria sit ex qua quaeque 
res cfficiatur; alteram, qua; vis sit qua* quidque 
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pfliciat, dc materia dissemenint, vha ct causam rffi~ 
ciendi rcUqitcrunt.” It is not, we trust, speaking 
uncharitably, to assert, tliat af the present moment, 
tliose sciences, which have for their immediate object 
the investigation of material objects, have got more 
than their due ascendancy in general estimation; and 
whilst that state of things continues, infidelity of a cer¬ 
tain kind must he the necessary consequence. Infide¬ 
lity, we say, of a certain kind; for that to which we 
allude is rather the negative unbelief resulting from 
indolence, inattention, pre-occujjation, worldly views, 
and a general distaste for the abstractions of speculative 
research, than that of an elaborate and well-digeste<l 
system. The world is, at present, as little disposed 
to lend an .attentive ear to the metaphysical Atheist 
as to the metaphysical Christian polemic. The in¬ 
fidelity, therefore, which we have reason to dread, is 
more that of ptinipcred and selfish internal sentiment 
tlian that of open profession. The name of Christian 
may not he disavowed as a generic appellation, hut 
the pure and high-minded feeling to which that de¬ 
signation in strictness belongs would probably be 
found to exist in far tc.o weak a degree in the breasts 
of a large portion of the active members of society at 
present, to supply them with that energetic spirit of 
resistance which is necessary to enable them to com¬ 
pete successfully with the worldly tendencies too 
natural to us all. 
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Few state's of mind arc, perhajis, loss accessible (o 
conviction, in theological matters, thrm that which is 
characterized by the languor and indifference now 
described. 'J’he s])eeulativc student, who loves to 
launch into the thin impalpitbilities of the ideal 
world, in order to make his meditations substantially 
useful, requires only that the current of his thoughts 
should be turned in the j)ro])cr direction, and that he 
should possess the soundness of juinciplc necessary 
to enable him to bestow upon each respective pro¬ 
position its fitting and impartial examination. Mean¬ 
while, his habitual intercourse with spiritual things 
supplies a proper training to fit him for the appre¬ 
hension of religious tojnes. Rut tl»e mind of the 
professed utilitarian presents sciircely a single point 
of approach for the arguments of the theologian. 
Address to it singly the various constituent doctrines 
of revelation, and they arc instantaneously rejected, 
as resting upon little and equivocal external proof, 
and unsupported by any collateral probabilities. Call 
its attention to the theory and consistency of our re¬ 
ligion as a whole, and we challenge it to an enquiry 
for which, as requiring an elaborate experimental 
survey of all the multifarious circumstances of our 
nature, it can afford neither sufficient time nor per¬ 
severance. Such is the practical state of unbelief of 
an active era like the present, which is the more 
difficult to deal with, because, having no professed 
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thfory of scepticism, tliere is no peculiar train of 
.ari;r.nient more especially adapted to command its 
notice. And yet we may confidently assert, that if 
society is destined to escape from the dislocation 
which threatens it, from the sin^il.ar state of e.vcite- 
ment which, from a combination of causes, pervades, 
at j)rescnt, the whole civilized world, it will neither 
1)0 the labour of the legislator, nor the ingenuity of 
the secular philosopher, but the corrective spirit of 
relifjion, in other words, the kindly, the humble, the 
self-denyiiif' principles of Christianity, which must 
accomplish the object. 

There is sornethinjj; necessarily solemn, under any 
circumstances, in the idea of vast political commu¬ 
nities, moviiif; rapidly forward even in the course of 
Icfjitiinate improvement; but the feelinf? must be one 
of terror, if we have reason to believe that the fp'eat 
cement of the social system, the only effective bond 
of union between the disconlant elements of human 
passion, is w.antinit at the very moment when its 
presence is most needful. At such a crisis all may 
look well for a short period of time, but the slightest 
agitation may, in at* instant, disperse the whole in¬ 
tricate machinery into unseemly fragments. We 
speak seriously, and from the deepest conviction, 
when we say, that such is the kind of alarm which 
the existing aspect of society is calculated to suggest. 
^Vith true piety for our load-star, and brotherly love 
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and forbearance for our principle of action, we feel 
confident, not only that all may, but that all will, be 
well. No friend to mankind can wish the human 
mind to retrograde in its movements; but every 
well dispo.sed person must be deeply solicitous that 
the sedative and salutary coercion resulting from a 
paramount conviction of religious responsibility may 
regulate and rtistrain every its slightest tendency to 
deviate from the right and smooth path. If the next 
generation be not destined to act a fearful and me¬ 
lancholy, we may venture to anticipate that it will 
perform a comparatively enviable, part. The seeds 
of good and evil are abundantly sown, and accord¬ 
ingly, as the genial glow of Christianity, or the chill 
season of scepticism, shall prevail, the better or the 
worse principle will spring up. 

Meanwhile, the theological disputant should re¬ 
collect, that the prepossessed and carnal mind is 
little disposed to be won over to belief by undue 
severity of objurgation, or dogmatism in argument. 
The Christian revelation, we believe, from the sin- 
cerest conviction, to afford by far the most probable 
exposition of the modes of the divine government 
ever offered to the apprehension of man. Believing 
this, tlien, we ought to be both willing and able to 
meet tlie adversary upon his ov^n ground; to shew 
him that, even upon his own principles, the very 
points against which he contends supply the most 
7 
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rational solution of his difficulties; and that, turn 
where he will, whether to unassisted reason or to re¬ 
velation, he must either he contented with a faith 
which, accepting much upon external testimony, and 
arriving at sometliing more by legitimate research, is 
disposed to repose its main confidence upon a well- 
founded presumption of the Divine goodness, or that, 
abandoning that ground, he must he prepared to 
descend, step by step, into the most gloomy abyss of 
hopeless scepticism. False positions in theological 
argument, however conscientiously maintained, false 
excitement and over-statements, unseemly and un¬ 
hallowed instruments at all times, and even bad taste 
and want of diserimination in the expression of our 
feelings, are not likely to escape without censure or 
ridicule in an acute and critical age, such as our own. 
A Christian teacher, accordingly, who, as such, would 
be efi'ectivcly useful to the busy community around 
him, must, so far as his avocations will permit, keep 
pace with the times in all the accomplishments of 
rational and ornamental knowledge. He must not 
allow to his opponents the ready and plausible sub¬ 
terfuge, that his belief is the result of lus ignorance, 
or of the narrowness of his conceptions. According 
to the description given of him by his Divine 
Master, he must cpnsidcr himself as “ a light set 
upon a hill," towards which others are to look, and 
by which they are to direct their steps. He must be 
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ashamed neither of his iaith npr of his ignorance, 
where both on* and the other are in conformity with 
the Gospel standard. He must not withhold, through 
an unworthy timidity, the avowal of principles, of the 
solidity of which he is conscien^usly convinced, 
nor, at the same time, must he flinch from admitting 
that, with 1^1 his real canfldenco and satisfaction in 
the correcfiiess of his own views, he is still, in many 
respects, walking through life by faith only. Acting 
thi^ he may be assured, that from the moment that 
the world ceases to treat him with scorn, as a vi¬ 
sionary and an enthusiast, it will begin to turn to¬ 
wards him with feelings of respect. And when this 
sentiment prevails, in its turn, no small vantage 
ground is gained for the furtherance of his projects 
of usefulness. The first object is to excite the sober 
attention of mankind; the second, to kindle a will¬ 
ingness an^ desire to be better instructed. The point 
of repulsion once past, the victory over unbelief is 
half secured. The innate principles of conscience 
and morality, and those thrilling associations result¬ 
ing from our connexion with the things of the im¬ 
material world, which exist in every human breast, 
and require only to be roused in order to make them¬ 
selves perceived, will, with God’s blessing, do the 
rest. The evidences of our faith are, by the wisdom 
of Providence, so nicely balanced, that they are never 
gratuitously obtruded upon the mind which turns 
9 
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away from them, nor withheld from those who per- 
sevcringly seek after them. If scepticism is a sin 
aptainst religious morality, it is because it is’ most 
frequently a consequence of coldness of heart, and of 
an indifference to the purest and noblest aspirations 
of our nature. ^ Belief, accordingly, depends upon 
the will and upon a proper discipline of the affections 
much more than worldly men.are liillirng to allow: 
so much so, that we may sjifely challenge the whole 
annals of scepticism to produce a single example of 
a person, who, having carefully examined all the ar¬ 
guments for and against the credibility of revelation, 
and with a sincere anxictj' to arrive at the tnith, has 
concluded his course by deliberately, and from con¬ 
scientious conviction, taking his part with the un¬ 
believer. 


THU END. 
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